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PREFACE. 



TO PAEENTS JtWD TEACHEES : — 

Children are geaerBllj ignorant of the woapleBt laws which reltttfi to 
their bodies, and to tho fntu^tiotiB of their minds. Thoy af e seat to tcbool 
it ift tme^ but are eeldom instracied in tliea© thjagi there i and it u too 
often abe case that they grow to matarity with babita which andennino 
their health, oad htmg thom to an early grave ; which might have been 
avoided if they had received proper inatniclion io early life. 

That it is impi^Tiant for children " lo kndw tbems^lves/' mantally and 
pfayeicalljr i* self-evident to every reflecting mind, and thU being admit- 
ted ^ the moat direct meaafl ehould be tised to aceompliBb tbi^ object. A 
correct knowledge of the hiwe and principlea of Phyeiology and Fhreno- 
Ic^gy is undoubtedly the most effectual tnedium tbrongh which this ligh* 
can be obtained, and should^ therefore, be extensively diHusod and dis- 
seminated. 

The design of these two YolnmeSr ii, to preaent these subjects in a clear 
and femiLiar manner, to explain their general lawB, to illiislrate them by cuta 
atid familiar examples, such as occur in e very-day Hfe, to impress the tralhs 
inoalcatcd on the conscience^ so that children may not only feel their im- 
portance, and that it is their daty Co obey the laws of their being, but that 
they may also feet that they have respoasibiUties, from which they cannot 
free themselves. I have afExed qt^eations to each page for a two-fold pur- 
pose, namely, to enable teachers and parents to ascertain how far and 
how much the principles have been miders^ood by them^ and alio to 
Impress these principles deeply qu their minda. 

As the truths of Phrenology and Physiology are fully establlsned in 
other works, I have drawn my inferences and conclueious from premises 
which I have not deemed it aecessary to prove. I have written in a col- 
loquial Bfyte, and have fitue^ied simplicity; yet I think that in addreasing 
children we nhonld not always adhere strictly to this; for while they 
learn and repeat, when very yoimg, long and unmeaning expressions, it 
U timci to speak to thed of word« which convey wittrucSiott as well as 
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irl PRBTACB. 

A child caneofaprahfliid that the petali of a flower are ita learea, and 
that the catide 11 the outer membrane of the firit akin. 

The opinioii that a knowledge of the mmd, its lawa and fbnctiona, 
ahonld, and nnut of neceni^, be confined to the Stoic, the Fhiloaopher, 
Mid the Sage, haaprerailed too long in aocie^. The mind of man is but 
a deyelopment of the eknenis ef tds naCira^ and these elements can be 
understood by children. 

Said a reverend gentlemen when speaking of little children,—'' Here 
is Ae j^epbniihing of Ae world, befe tl a new ware of existence. From 
these little children will be selected our future rulers and Judges of the 
next half century.'' Another talented and eloquent writer also said— 
" What a magaone of eneigies is a little child. How many journeys 
across continents, if need be, on errands of merqy, may be snugly packed 
away in those little feet From between that little righf ihnmb and fin* 
ger, what yohmies may yet flow out— poetry, histoiy, philosophyt etfaioa, 
etc.r 

Parents and teachers, the minds of chfldren are placed ix^ your hands to 
mould and direct ! They haye^ as all mutt allow, natural tendencies of 
mind, nalwral propensities, natural prediqpositians ; yet they aee not 
** fated** to act only as these dictate ; but th^ eon be so trained, cultiyated, 
or restrained, that their influence is often greatly modified or entirely 
counterbalanced. Will you train them for usefulness and happmess ; or 
will you suffer the tares of ignorance and vice to grow and expand in 
their little minds, till they eventually root out all the good f It is for y&u 
to say. The re^ons3t>ility rests on you. Do not, therefere, for the love 
you bear your little ones—" those links between angels and men"— neg- 
lect yoqr du^ to than. 

* That these volumes may serve, in some degree, as a pilot to enaUe 
children to avoid the shoals and qmckfemds of life, is the sincmie wish 

of their fiiendy 

I1.F. F. 
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PHYSIOLOGY FOR CHIliDREU, 



CHAPTER I. 

DIGESTION, 



1. Chxlokbn, I wish to converse with you for ft Uttl^ 
while; if you will be very attentive, and li3te|i to me. 
You know what I mean, I suppose, by conversing 7 fio^ 
you all talk and chatter from morning till mght, $re« 
quently to the great trouble and annoyance of you|r 
friends and parents. Conversing is to talk. 

2. You are the talkers then; g^erally you do all 
the conversing ; but, at the present time, / wish to do 
most of the talking myself. 

3. Did you ever hear, children, of Physiology %fA 
Phrenology % 

"No," responded little Cjara, "/never did.** 
Clara, do you like to be sick 7 Do you like to \aM^ 
your head and body filled with pain, and to be 9bligo4 
to lie on your bed all day long ? • ^ 

"Oh, no,*' she answered quidily. 

4. Well, children, wh^i I sfay I will tell yoi; what 
Physiology is, I mean that I shall explain to you why \% 
^ that we are sometimes sick — ^why it is that we Qai| 
walk. I shall tell you about the bones, the teeth, ii^ 
skin ; what it is that makes our bodies increase in size ; 

What if the subject of Chapter first f 1. How do cfafldren freqiufitfy 
amioy tbeir poventsf 3. Who geneiaily ^Ums Aa chief of tho taUdngf 
3. Is it pleasant to be sick? 4. WhatdoweleambymMmsufFlq^iiotogyt 
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13 PHTSIOLOGT POR CHILDRElf. 

besides many other interesting things that you will be 
very glad to know. 

5. When you purchase a toy, you are very anxious 
to know why it will make a noise by turning a crank, 
or why the little china dog will bark, or the wooden milk- 
maid chum. You are sometimes so inquisitive about 
these things, that you often pull very handsome toys to 
pieces to see what it is that seems to ^ve them life and 
motion. 

6. I am always pleased to see your desire to obtain 
knowledge ; but children frequently ask a great many 
questions about things improper for them to know. I 
wish you to ask as many questions as you now do; but 
I wish you to think more about your bodies — ^why it is 
that we eat every day, and why it is that we grow ; 
why it is that when we cut our fingers they get well 
again, as we say ; or, in other words, that Physiology is 
the study of the living animal.^ A knowledge of these 
things will make you both happier and better children, 
and men, and women. Shall I teU you about them ? 

7. The sparkling of Clara's bright eyes showed that 
the was filled with anxiety to know. 

•* Tell us, do tell us," responded these little ones , ** we 
wiU all be very sil^it, and try to understand what you 
say.'' 

8. Well, rejoined I, one day I overheard two little 
boys, Charles and David, talking together. Charles 
said to David, ** Is it not very strange that I am a larger 
boy than I was last year? Mother told me that if 1 
were a good boy, and went to bed when she wished me 

5. Why do chfldren fireqaently destroy their toys? 6. What kind of 
curiosity should be encouraged in children 7 7. Can anything be learned 
by the expression of the eye«7 8. How did Charles acooont to Da^ 
for his gTQ wiog largw f 
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UOBBTIOH* 19 

to go, ifdliioQl crying, that I shoidd be a man if I Sved 
long enough. So I have gone to bed ever since, and 
have tried to be good^that I might grow as large, as my 
father.^ 

9, ^ No,** said David, ^ we grow if we do not cry vrhen 
we have to take medicine; for old nurse told me 'that 
I could never be a large man in the world^ if I cried 
and did not take the fitter stuff she had prepared for 
me. She said if I did cry, she would smooth down my 
face with a hot iron ; and I bad half a mind to let her 
do it, to see if that would not make my face larger and 
longer. So in this way these two boys went on* talking, 
and although they appeared very intelligent, and had 
attended school several years, they did not know the 
simple laws of their own bodies. 
, 10. I wish all the children who hear my instructions 
to know that such things are foolish and untrue. I wish 
you to know that you have a heart, lungs, and stomach ; 
and also to know for what purpose they were givwi to 
you, and the service they are to you. I will imagine 
some of your thoughts and questions, and will try to 
interest and instruct you. 

11. You all go to the table one, two, and three 
times everyday, and what do you do when you are 
there ? 

^ Why Teat; yes, I eat just as hard and as fast as I 
can,** says William ; "and I carry something to school 
beside to eat if I can get it'' 

12. William, what do you eat for ? 

9. How did David account for his growing larger T Do children learn 
about their bodies by attending school 7 10. Had Charles and Dayid 
correct ideas about their growth T What thing ought aU children to un* 
derstand? 11, What do children' do when at the tablef 12. Why do 
cfaildreaeati 
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14 

«« Why," Mid Waiiam, ""becaufQ I am bmgrjr, to bo 
sure I and I can fcaroely wait to eome to the tabla." 

That 18 right, William ; but what beeomes of your 
bread, and butter, and cheese, and apples T 

William could not answ^ a word ; but Alfred instant- 
ly replied, ^ My mother says, that what we aat makes 
us grow; but tow I cannot tell.'^ • 

13. Here are William, and Alfred, and Sarah, add 
Jane, and a great many more children, who are eating, 
eating all they can get, and yet they do not even think 
whether it does them any good or not, or in yhat way 
it benefits them. 

14. But, children, our food makes blood, and our 
blood increases our size. Now let us examine this cu- 
rious subject for a few moments, and see how it is done. 
You have probably been at a mill where corn, wheat, 
and other grain, were ground into flour and meal. For 
this purpose, they have large stones, which, by turning 
round, cut the kernels of com, and press them very fine. 
We have also something prepared to grind our food.. 

15. We have teeth, sharp and strong, with which to 
chew our food, and there are also in the mouth little 
vessels called glands, that ctmtain a fluid like water, 
which is called saliva. This moisteos the food, the 
same as a cracker becomes soft when put into water. 
This saliva is called by boys and girls who do not know 
any better^ spittle, 

16. If this saliva did not exist, the mouth would soon 



12. Could William tell what became of his food 7 What was Alfred's 
reply? 13. Do children generally think why they eat? 14. Why do 
we eat ? How and where is grain ground ? 15. With what do we chew 
oiir ^lod? W)iat do the glands in the month contain f How does the 
inliya act? What is this saliya sometimes calledf IS. Is this s^ra 
of any use, in the mouth? 
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become rery dry and parchtl In the \mick port of fhe 
mouth, there are three passages : one in^iich leads into 
the nose or nostril ; one into the ^wind-inpe, through 
whidi we breathe ; and the third, which is called the 
gullet or oesophagus, goes down into tfie stomach. TIm 
latter is the one through which we iirish the food to 
pass. But^ how do we know that it will take the. right 
course 7 for if it should pass down either of the other 
ways, the person would not be able to breadiCy and 
would «ooiv become sick, and perhaps die. 

17- Listen, and I will tell you how it is prevented 
from going wrong. There is a little piece of flesh ^t 
the root of the tongue which moves upward and down- 
ward, called a valve- or trap-door, which shuts down 
over the wind-pipe when we swallow, just like the cover 
to a book or box, and fits so nicely that the food passes 
along down the throat, until it reaches the stomach. 

18. The following cut represents the stomach, which 
is shaped like a bag, and usually contains about two or 
three pints in an adult or full-grown person. It is capa- 
ble of being contracted or extended, as the case may 
require. The letter C is the tube through which the 
food passes, called the cardiac orifice. The letter P 
shows the outward passage, which is called the pylorus 
or " door-keeper,** as it prevents the food from passing 
out until it is properly digested, and also prevents it 
from returning after it has been sent out. I shall give 
you only a few hard names, and these I wish you to 
remember. 



16. What passages are in the back part of tbemou^f Throaghwhich 
does the food pass? What would be the consequence if it shcrald take 
either of the other passages? 17. How is it pret«nted from takmg « 
wrong course? 18. Describe the stomach. How much does it xunuSfy 
contain? . r^r^r^r^I^^ 
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16 DIOK0TION. 

19. The stomach is sitijyated on the left side of the 
bodyf under the ribs, and has three coats or coverings. 
The stomach has also a jQuid resembling that in the 
mouth, called the gastric juice, which mixes with the 
outside portion of the food, making it into a soft sub- 
stance called chyme. All the water that we drink is 




THE STOMACH. 

taken up by the veins of the stomach, and is absorbed 
in about three minutes. It is for this reason, that, when 
"a person has fasted, or has not taken food for some 
length of time, he derives nourishment quicker from 
drinking than from eating, because the water is soon 
sent all over his body. Many ignorant persons suppose 
that there is one passage to the stomach for all the 
water which we drink, and another for all the food 
which we eat. 



19. Where is the stomach situated 7 What flcdd does the stomach con- 
tain T How is chyme made? What hecomes of the water which we 
drink 1 Why does a person derive nourishment fiom water quicker than 
from ibod? What idea do many persons haye in reference to eatmg and 
drinkingT 
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30. Dr. Wietingy aa intetecrting lecturer on Physiol- 
ogy, tells an amusing storjr of an ignorant Irishnuov 
who began to think about eating and drinking^ but who, 
becoming puzzled, went to a physician, and asked him 
whether indeed there were two passages to the stomach, 
one for the solids and the other for liquids. The doctor 
replied that there was only one. 

•'Well,'* said he, **I thought they must be wide 
awake down there to separate the puddin' from the 
milk when I ate tiiem." 

21. If the nerves that lead from the stomach to the 
brain were cut off^ the sensations of hunger and thirst 
which we all feel, would be destroyed. After the chyme 
has be^i formed, it passes out of the stomach through 
the pylorus into the duodenum, or second stomach, as it 
is sometimes called, which is the upper part of the intes* 
tines. As soon as one porti(m of the food is s^it out of 
the stomach, another portion is formed into chyme, and 
so on, till all has been mixed with the gastric juice, which 
soon takes place, unless we have eaten too much food, 
or that of an improper kind. 

22. The chyme which is prevented from returning to 
the stomach by a little valve in the pylorus, is now 
mixed with the bile that is SjBcreted by the liver, which 
lies at the right side of the stomach, and a juice called 
the pancreatic, which comes from the pancreas, situated 
near the stomach. These two fluids convert it into a 
white fluid called chyle. It now travels along over the 



20. Relate the anecdote of the Irishman. 21. What effect have the 
nenr^ tm the stomach? How is the whole of the food converted into 
cbjme ? What prevents the retom of the chyme to the stomach ? Where 
are the liver and the pancreas situated 7 How is chyle made T Osrer 
what doe. the chyle j^l ^^^^^^ ^^ Googk 



IS Monmoif. 

wbole kitenml surfaoe of the intestmeAv i/rfaich are six 
times the length of the body, but are firided in so con 
pact a manner that they occupy but a SQsall space» 

23. As the diyle is passing, that part of it which will 
make good blood, cnr is fit ibr the growth and nourish* 
ment of the body, is taken up by thousands of little 
tubes, called lacteals — because the fluid is white— -also 
called capillary vessels— 4)e(»U8e the Latin word capilla 
means a hair^— and theee tubes are as smaU as a hair. 
It travels along through these tubes in the same mamier 
that the particles of oil travel along through the Uttle 
tubes in the ^ck of a lamp, till they unite in larger 
tubes. 

24. These terminate in glands, from which larger 
tubes or pipes collect and carry the chyle from all parts 
into erne common vessel, called the receptacle or tho* 
racic duct, which holds about a table spoonful. From 
this bag a large pipe proceeds, whicfa runs up the back 
part of the chest, and along till it reaches the neck at 
the top of the left shotdder. 

25. It is now poured into a large vein called the sub- 
clavian vein, which carries the chyle, together with the 
old blood coming from the veins, situated all* ov«r the 
body, to the heart, the great fountain of life. The blood, 
now formed, runs along, bemg of a dark coloTf but 
which is not yet healthy, to the lungs. Here the air 
we inhale or breathe in, changes the dark color x)f the 
blood to red, as we see it when we prick our fillers. 

26. Then it flows back to the heart, and by a con- 



23'. What are tlie laoteals, and what is iheir office 7 In what iuamer 
does the chyle pass through Ihem 1 24. Explam Ae farther passage of 
Ihe chyle. 25. How doet the diyle and old blood finally reach the 
heart? Wheredoesth]8bloodniii,and what change tikes pbce in it t 
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traction of the muscles of the heart, it is thrown bito 
tubes, called arteries, with sufficiaat force and rapidity 
to carry it to all parts, of the body. 

27. The blood c(mtains the dements of all those sub- 
stances which compose our body. It is the blood which 
makes our bones, our skin, our hair, and every limb ^ 
and^it is the blood which makes us grow. So you see 
if we did not eat, we should not have any blood, and so 
of course we could not grow. 

28. You may think it very strange that the red blood 
flowing like the water in a river, can make something as 
hard as a bone or flesh. But when you out your finger, 
or break a bone, the reason why, after several days or 
weeks, it heals or becomes well, is, that the blood, in 
passing the place cut, leaves a little something there ; 
the next time it leaves again a little substance ; when, 
by and by, it becomes flesh and skin. 

29. When a bone is broken, just the same process 
goes on, only the substance left is a little harder till, a 
piece of bone is formed. Should you hurt your finger- 
nail so that it peeled c^ you would find that gradually 
a new nail would grow, but if you should eat very 
sparingly for two or three mon^, you would not see 
this growth. 

30. Diflerent kinds of food make difierent quantities 
of chyle and different kinds of blood. Animal sub- 
stances make more chyle than vefgetable ; hence, if we 
lived altogether on meat and animal food, we should not 
require so much in quantity. 



26.*WhatuHddofteb]oodafteritflowBbwktotliebeartT 5^. What 
does the blood coBtam? 98. Eipiaiii in what manner the finger heak 
when eat? 09. EaL^ttta in what manndr the bono nnitet when it li 



brokent 30. On what does the qnaUty of the blood depend tj 



30 DiGliSTION. 

81. Men, women, and children eat a great many kinds 
of ibod which are very injurious. Some people drink 
rum, wine, and other ardent spirits, although they are 
sensible that these only heat the body, do them great 
injury, and render them more stupid than the beasts 
who have no reason to guide them. They make no 
blood at all, but bum the stomach till it is all consumed. 
Tea and cofiee make poor blood; so do all kinds of 
spices and rich gravies. 

32. In the mill I spoke of^ supposing those who had 
die care of it should throw in com all day, without 
stopping to see whether the mill was full or not, do you 
not suppose they would soon get the mill out of order, 
so that they could not use it at all ? But our stomachs 
are much more delicate, and more easily injured by our 
eating too fast, too much, and too often, than the mill. 

33. When Nature does anything, she is governed by 
regular rules and fixed laws, and is systematic in all her 
arrangements. She does one thing at a time, and is only 
capable of doing a certain amount, and no more, with- 
out injuring some other part or function of the body. 

34. Suppose I should listen to the talking of the stom- 
ach, what do you think it would tell me ? I will ima- 
gine it to be Willisim's stomach. As soon as he awoke 
in the morning, and was dressed, he teased his mother 
for something to eat, for he was very hungry; his 
mother, to get rid of his importunities, said, " Yes^" and 
gave him a large slice of bread and butter. By and 
by, in the course of a few moments, the stomach heard 



31. What are some of the thmgs that make poor blood? 32 How 
eoald a mill beinjm^f Howare our stomachs hgwed 7 33. What art 
the operotioiis of nature t 34. Ezplam what the tUnoach of William 
Mid? 
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the bread and butter knocking for entrance ; so she took 
it and says, ^ This will make some nice blood, only it 
would have been better for my little master if there had 
not been quite so much butter.** 

35. So the stomach went on with her work to make 
it very fine, and gel it ready to send to the heart; but 
before it could quite send it all out, William's mother 
had prepared his breakfast, and there was another tap 
at the door : " Let me come in," said some bread and 
butter ; ** and me too," says some coffee ; ** and me also,'* 
said a large piece of mince-pie ; all of which had been 
swallowed, half chewed, almost as' quick as I can speak, 
or you can read or hear. 

36. ^ Well," said the accommodating stomach, ^ I will 
do all I can for you ; but if you had waited an hour, or my 
master had ground you with his teeth, I could have d<me 
better ;" but she went to work pushing, and tugging, and 
throvnng her sides together; to get the contents all 
digested, as it is called, or thoroughly dissolved by that 
gastric juipe which I told you was in the stomach. 

37. She almost gave up the undertaking, but she 
tried again, and fmally succeeded in making the chyme. 
** There," said the stomach, ** go ; but I am afiraid my little 
master's cheeks will not appear as rosy and ];)right; for 
that mince-pie will steal away some of the color from 
the blood which goes to his cheeks ; I really hope that 
my poor sides will be able to take a Uttle rest 

38. " Little Willy will have to go to school, and will 
not be able to get any more food till noon." If Mrs. 
Stomach could have looked into her master's pockets, 



35. What did she do with his broad uid batter? 36. How did the 
stomach sacoeed with her taskf 37. How did the stomach console 
beiself ? ^ , 
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she would have groaned most jntifully, and have had 
just cause for complaint ; for he did not wish to go to 
school that day, and his mother, to pacify him, and make 
him willing to go, gave him some candy, and some chest- 
nuts, and that large red apple which he had wished for 
a long time. 

39. As soon as the little fellow had wiped away his 
tears, he started off to school. Recess came. He then 
put his hand' into his pocket for his apple, which he nib- 
bled, and nibbled, till it was all gone ; then came his 
candy, which he thought was very good. ** Ah P* sighed 
his stomach, *^wbat shall I do ? I cannot possibly get 
rid of all this apple, and candy, and so I must let it re- 
main here, tift I take a nap to rest me ;" but she could 
not sleep muob» for the chestnuts came rattling down, 
one after another, and asked admittance. 

40. Soon school was done, and William ran home; 
but for some cause he did not feel as happy and com- 
fortable as he did in the mommg. He said it was be- 
cause he had be^i compelled to go to school, and coidd 
not play at home 

In. a short time dinner came on to the table, and Wil- 
liam of course took his seat by the side of his father. 

41. He must eat because he generally does : so away 
goes a slice of beef^ th^i some potato, and a great 
many other things, into his stomach; but she had not 
sent away all his apples and nuts — ^so she could not 
help grumbling smd getting out of patience, and de- 
clared that shAvxmld not tdie anything else. 



38. What would the Btomach have seen could she have looked into 
WiHy*9 pocket T a9. What did the do yn^tk his apples, etc. f 40. What 
werQ Wm^*0 ^Belings, and to what did he atlnbato them t 41. What 
took place at the tahle ? 
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42. This made William feel so uncomfortable that he 
could not hold his head up, but had to go and lie down 
on the bed. When his mother went to him he was so 
hot BXkd feverish, that she sent for the doctor to come 
and see her poor boy, and said she was sorry that she 
urged him to go to school ; for now he was sick* She 
did not once think that her sympathy should extend to 
his poor stomach, which she had assisted in so unmer- 
cifully stufiing, and which in return had caused her 
little William's sickness. 

43. The doctor came, and at once told her what the 
matter was with the boy. Eh took pity (m the stomach, 
and gave the boy some medicine, which caused him to 
throw up what was not needed,' and what could not be 
properly digested; and said he must take only light 
nourishment for several days. 

44. As I was talking thus, William, who sat by my 
side, blushed and seemed confused, as if he had dcme 
something wrong. Said he, " How did you hear my 
stomach speak the other day ? It is very wonderful ; 
but I will not make it feel so bad again.** 

45. Children, you know that the stomach eannot talk 
or think, although it can feel; but this is what it would 
say a great many times if it could; and I merely sup- 
posed this circumstance, to teach you the-following im- 
portant lessons, which you must not forget : 

1. That you must not eat in haste. 

2. That you must chew your food feie. 

8. That you must not eat aflet your regular meals. 



42. To whom did Willy's mother's sympathy extend ? 43. What was 
the doctor's prescription t 44. What eflfect did tids story have on WilKamt 
45. Can the stomach talk f Whi^canitdot What five fanportant lea* 
ffontdioiild be remembered r r^^^^T^ 
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, 4. That water and simple food are better . for the 
blood than tea, coffee, and all kinds of spices and rich 
food. 

5. That you must eat all your candy, apples, and nuts 
when at the table ; for the stomach cannot digest your 
food properly under four or five hours, any ^nore than a 
boy could learn his lesson if his playmate should dis* 
turb him, or in any way attract his attention while he 
was studying. 

40. Remember, children,_that our stomach is one of 
the most industrious and important organs in our whole 
bodies. If this be affected, our whole bodies are afl^t* 
ed. We may injure our arm, and still be able to walkf 
to think, and talk ; the same may be true with regard to 
a leg or foot ; but if the stomach be sick, we can neither 
walk, run, nor use our limbs, and sometimes camiot 
even think. It is always performing its duties faithfully, 
whether we are eating, sleeping, or walking. 

47. Let us, then, treat this organ with the regard and 
respect it deserves ; let us be careful td eat nothing 
that shall have a tendency to injure us, <^ make us sick 
and unhappy ; for, without health, our comfort and en 
joyment are both shortened or destroyed in a great de- 
.gree. Is it right when physicians tell us that only one 
drop of the oil of tobacco, put on the tongue of a dog, 
will kill him in three minutes, to learn to love to eat the 
noxious weed in a milder form 7 You must never learn 
to chew, or smoke, or take snuff. You have not habitf 
formed now, and I do hope that no bright-eyed little bo} 
will be so disrespectful to his stomach as to introduce 



46. What effect does the sickneMof stoBiach have on the other organs? 
47. How should we tre^t our stomachs? What habits should chfldren 
never leanif What is one great reason that tobacco should not be used t. 
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to her acquaintance this filthy weed ; for those who use 
it are 4^ly losing that saliva which ought to be saved 
for the mastication of then* food. 

48. Man has only one stomach, and this is all he 
needs in the digestion of his food, and in preparing it 
for blood ; but we see that different animals require and 
have different stomachs: some two, three, or four, as 
the occasion may require. 

49. Lobsters and crabs have a very singular stomach. 
Near the lower end of it there are five little teeth 
placed on the opposite side ; and these being moved up 
and down by muscles belonging to them, grind the food 
passed between them, which then goes out at the orifice 
or opening, into the intestines. 

Some birds have two stomachs. The camel, ox, 
and other animals of that class, have four stomachs; 
they usually feed on grass and other vegetables, which 
they slightiy chew, and it is carried mto the paunch or 
first stomach; it here undergoes but little change, 
when it is sent into the second, which is arranged like 
little cells, having little divisions or partitions between 
them. 

50. Here the food is divided into Uttle rolls, which 
are carried to the mouth to be masticated ; after which, 
they are then swallowed, and pass into the third stom- 
ach ; this has long folds or membranes, where another 
change is affected, when it passes into the fourth stom- 
ach, where the principal work of digestion is carried 
on, and where the gastric juice flows to act on the 
food. The food is formed into chyme in the fourth 

48. How many Btomacbs has manT 49. Describe the stomach of a 
crab or lobster? How many stomachs have some birds? How many 
itomacbs has the came] 7 49-50. How is thejbr chyme made ? t 
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stomach, and this process goes on till all the food has 
been brought in contact with the gastric juice. 

61. Remember, when you hear about animals " cAetu- 
ing their cud^ it is the food which has been swallowed 
once, and is sent up into the mouth from the second 
stomach. These animals are called ruminating animals. 
In the stomach of camels the number of cells is great ; 
and they are very large, capable of holding a quantity 
of water, which he can force up into his mouth as often 
as necessary. The camel can travel many days over 
the sandy desert, where there are no wells of water, on 
account of this provision that nature has given to him 
to supply himself before he sets out on a journey. 

52. In plants, nourishment is absorbed from the earth 
by the roots, or from the air by the leaves, which serve 
as lungs to them. But I must pass to another part of 
this subject, and wilf give you a few ideas on digestion. 

63. By this, is meant the dissolving or changing of 
the food after it has been chewed or masticated. All 
agree that this process goes on in the stomach, but there 
were formerly a great many different opinions as to the 
manner in which it was effected. 

64. The opinion that is now received, is, that the 
stomach secretes a gastric juice, which acts on the 
food, and dissolves it into chyme ; which is easily done, 
if the food has been chewed or masticated sufficiently. 
When food enters the stomach, the gastric juice flows 
to every part of it ; but if we overload this organ, it 



50. Wluch stomach contains the gastric juice 7 51. What is meant bj 
''chewing the cud?" What are those animals called that "chew liieir 
cod?** How is the camel enabled to travel in the deserts 7 52. How 
are plants nourished ? 53. W4iat is digestion 7 54. What opinion is now 
received concerning it 7 
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loses its pow^r of producing the fluid, which diflers in 
different animals, according as they differ in their food. 
The organs of digestion differ in different animals that 
live on different kinds of food. 

55. If you regard these simple rules I have given to 
you, you will not have as many pains and aclfes, and 
will be far happier than if you negtect them. 

I will next tell you about the bones, the skin, and 
perhaps the lungs and hearty if I find your interest 
continues. 



54* la the giaatric jnice always the «tame1 Are th« organs of dig<3stion 
always the same 1 55. Wh^it good will result irom a due regard to ihe 
rules laid down in thii leasoa T 
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CHAPTER IL 

BONES. 

1. Children, can ^ou tell me to-day what it is that 
supports our bodies? You know houses have large 
timbers, called frames. What is the frame-work of the 
houses in which you and I live — that is^ our bodies 7 
** That is what I ngver thought ofi ^ said Mary. ** Will 
you i^ease to tell us ?" said another. 

2. It is our Bones^ children. These are all joined 
together, and make what is called a skeleton. Here 
are two cuts, one representing the bones of the Masto- 




THE MASTODON. 

don, on a small scale. They were dug out of a large 
clay-pit in Orange^co., N. Y., and are the remains of one 
of the largest animals in the world. It is so tall that a 
man, standing by its side, cannot reach the head with 

What IS the sdbject of chapter second 7 1. What have we in onr bodies 
which correspond to the tbnben in a hooseT 2. What is « skeleton f 
What do the cats represent? 
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his caiie. The other shows our bones, as they would 
appear without skin and flesh, and is called the human 
skeletoti, which is the one we shall consider at the 
present timel 




SKELETON OP A MAN. 

3. I must first tell you that there are two great divis^ 



2. To which will our attentioft be confined? 9. In what two graat 
classes are all animals dirided ? 
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ions of animals called vertebral and invertebral, whick 
you must all rdhiember. 

All animals are called vertebral which have a skele- 
ton, and are sustained and nourished by red blood. 
They are also called warm-blooded, because they have 
heat in their bodies. Man, birds, fish, and quadrupeds 
belong to this class. 

4. By quadrupeds^ I mean all those animals that walk 
on four feet, as the cow, sheep, horse, etc. Man is 
called a biped^ because he walks on two feet only. 

5. All animals are csdled invertebral which have no 
skeleton, and have white blood, as worms, insects, shell- 
fish, toads, frogs, and serpents. These feel cold when 
we touch them, and are called cold-blooded animals. 

6. Our skeleton not only serves as a support, but 
also enables us to perform all our motions. In this 
/iew, we divide bones into two kinds — ^those which 
protect the body, and those which enable us to move. 
If the bones were all in one piece, every step we take 
would jar our whole bodies ; and we should be in dan- 
ger of breaking and injuring tfie bone every time we 
moved. In the top of the skeleton we see the bones of 
the head, called the cranium or skull. 

•7. This is composed of eight small bones, all very 
nicely fitted and dovetailed together, like the sides of a 
box. The places where the bones join are called 



3. yfhaX IB meant by vertebral f Why are they called warm-blooded ? 
What are some of the aniinds that belong to this olass? 4. What is meant 
by qnadrapeds? What is a biped? 5. What is meant by invert^ralf 
Why are they called cold-blooded 7 6. What are the nses of our skeleton 7 
What two d^erent kinds of bones are there 7 What wonid be the conse- 
qaence if the bones of the body were joined in one piece? What is the 
skull, imd where is it situated ? 7. How many bones compose th« 
•knll? Ho w are these bones arranged 7 Whatarefntores? 
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sutures. In the little infant^ the bones are soft and do 
not unite until it is several months^ and sometimes 
several years old* You will see what a wise provision 
this is; for small children are continually tumbling, and 
if these bones were not soft and yielding, they would 
soon be very much injured. 




HUMAN SKULL. 

8. Being of an oval shape, it does not feel the force 
of blows so much as it would if it had any other shape. 
As the child becomes older, the bones are firmer and 
stronger, and give more support. 

The skull contains the brain, which I may tell you 
about at some future time. It is very important that 
it should be guarded and well taken care of, as we find 
it is By its hard and firm covering. • 

9. There are several bones which form the face. 
The principal ones are the jaw bones, and those around 
the organs of seeing, smelling, tasting. As I told you 



7. What wise proyisionB do we find in the constraction of these bones 
m children ? 8 . What good resulu from its shape ? How doea age affect 
the bones ? What does the skull contain 7 How important is the brain 7 
9. What are the bones of the facet What is the use of the teeth? 
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in my previooi lesscniy we have teeth prepared for as to 
grmd or masticate our food. 

10. Some of you may think that the teeth are not 
worthy of our notice ; but be very patient, and hear 
me. They are of as much service, and bear as import- 
ant a relation to our bodies as any part of our frtoie- 
work ; and they are as different in different animals, as 
the food on which they live. They are composed of 
bone covered with a very hard substance called enamel 
When this decays, or i& injured, the tooth is useless for 
strength. 

11. This is sometimes destroyed when the dentist 
cleans the teeth, by his instruments or acids, which he 
uses.' When the enamel is gone, the beauty and polish 
of the teeth are gone. The teeth are furnished with 
little nerves, thought by some to make our food pleasant 
to our taste. 

Sometimes a tooth begins to decay, so that the 
nerve is exposed to the air, and then we experience 
acute pain. So tender is the nerve, that if it should 
be touched by an instrument or pin we could not en- 
dure the pain for half an hour. It is not the bone 
which aches when we say our tooth aches, but this 
little nerve which troubles us. 

12. This nerve is covered by the enamel, and jt is this 
which preserves the tooth sometimes for a hundred 
years, and even for thousands of years, as in the case 
of— mummies bodies which have been embalmed, or 



10. How do some regard the teeth T How sbonld they regard them ? 
X>o they differ in different animals ? Of what are they composed ? How 
important is this enamel T 11. In what manner is it sometimes injured 1 
Wlwt are liie results of its decay ? With what are the teeth furnished, 
and for what purpose ? What occasions the tooth-ache 7 12. How is 
the nerre protected? Ho^dnraUeistheettaiiiel? What are mommies 7 
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preserved from decay by being washed all over with 
spices and various substances. 

13. Let us examine some of the different kinds of 
teeth, and see how well they are adapted to the food 
necessary Sot different kinds of animals, and different 
periods in the life of man. 

14. Infants live on milk, a^id need no other nourish- 
ment — so they have no teeth. As they become older, 
their bodies enlarge, and they need firmer bones to 
support them, and also require more solid food; but 
their soft gums cannot masticate or chew their bread, 
and apples, etc. So what do we see T The gums seem 
to enlarge, and what ^before wa^ like jelly, mak6s its 
appearance, and the Kttle infant has a tooth. 

15. You, who have little brothers ^md sisters, know 
with what joy the first tooth is welcomed. " Why, 
biiby has a tooth," cries the little prattler ; but ah ! she 
does not stop to think for what purpose it was given to 
her! Then one tooth after another grows, but these 
you know are only what is called the first set. If we 
could look inside of the gums we should see the little 
roots of another set. 

16. The first teeth g'^adually fall out within five oi 
six years, and then the other set enlarges and appears, to 
last us through life, if we will only take care of them 
There have been several instances where the third set 
grew after the person was forty or fifty years of age. 



13. To wbat are the different kinds of teeth adapted ? 14. Why have 
small in&nts no teeth? When does a tooth make its appearance? 
15. How is the first tooth generally welcomed? How many sets are 
1M^? IS How kng does the first set generally last? What takea the 
place oC tftie first lett ^pw hng wfll the aeeomi letlaBl if we take outk 
of them? 
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this little bulb ; others, that it passes througlf the little 
tube in each hair. Sometimes the root decays, and 
then again the skin becomes diseased. In either case 
the hair falls 0S9 and is dead, or has no life* 



15. Hai the hair any nenresf Where is its ooloring matter? When 
does the hair All off t 
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and it wa^ his custom to give them to his dog to devour 
when they were caught. 

24. One day a little mink found its way into the trap, 
and as usual was consigned to the dog. As the dog 
opened his mouth to seize the mink, the little anime^ 
stuck his sharp teeth thi'ough his tongue, and in spite of 
all the beatings and endeavors of the boys and men 
to get him away, they were unable to do so till they 
killed him; and then they were obliged to pry open 
Jus teeth. The poor dog could do nothing but stand 
still, so sudden and unexpected was the attack of the 
mink. 

25. Some animals have no teeth, as hens and fowlsy 
but they have a gizzard where their food is ground 
after they have swallowed it, which answers the place 
of a stomach and teeth. 

Those creatures called the ant-eaters are destitute 
of teeth, but have a long slender tongue, which they 
thrust into the habitations of ants, and then draw it 
back covered with these little animals, which adhere 
to it on account of the thick saliva with which it is 
covered. 

26. Wood-peckers have a long straight beakj fitted 
for piercing and splitting open the barks of trees ; also 
a long slender tongue, covered toward the end with 
sharp bristles, which are turned backward, and cover- 
ed with thick saliva ; by which means they are enabled 
to get worms on which to feed. Serpents have sharp 
teeth bent backward. • 



24. Relate au anecdote of a mink. 25. Wliat animals baye no teaik, 
and with what are they supplied? What is said of the ant-eaters t 
26. What peculiarity is there m the wood-pecker 1 _, How are the tfi9% 
of serpents constimcted? 
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27. Some are venomous and dangerous, and otliers 
do no injury, or scarcely ever bite at all. The venom- 
ous are armed with fangs, for infusing poison into 
wounds. These fangs are situated at the root of the 
teeth, in the upper jaw, and contain a little poisonous 
fluid, which is secreted by a gland under the eye, and 
which passes down to the fang by a little canal. When 
the tooth pierces the flesh, a portion of the fluid also 
enters the wound, and unless removed immediately, cir- 
culates by the blood , throughout the. system, and causes 
death. 

28. When the fangs are broken or injured, they are 
renewed or grow again, and when not in use, are hidden 
from our sight by the gum. Those who tame snakes 
and play with them, generally remove the fangs, and 
keep them without water, which renders them compara- 
tively harmless ; yet they are dangerous playthmgs. 
If we had time, this would be a very interesting 'subject 
to pursue farther, but we must proceed to other bones 
of the body. 

29. As we leave the teeth, the next principal bone 
which we see is the back-bone or spine. I have heard 
many ludicrous questions asked by larger children than 
any of you. Yes, even men and women have wished 
to know if they had some spine in their back-bone. 
This question showed their ignorance, for they should 
have known that the spine and the back-bone were the 
same thing. • 

30. The spine is not one straight bone, as many sup- 



5!7. With what are yenomous serpents armed f Describe these fengs. 
5^. Are the fiuigs ever renewed T How are snakes tamed and rendered 
harmless? 29. What important bone will be next described t What 
mistake have persons frequently niade in regard to the ^pine T 
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pose, runiiing down the back, but it i3 composed of 
twenty-four pieces of bone. Each of these pieces is 
called a irertebra. These are joined by a soft elastic — 
which means, when anything is bent or stretched, and 
the force which was used is removed, returns to its first 
shape— substance, called cartflage, which enables us to 
bend our back. These vertebrce are hollow, and con- 
tain the spinal nerve or marrow, and serve as a pillar 
or column for the support of our bodies. They increase 
in size from the neck down. When a person breaks his 
back, as it is usually called, these cartilages are broken, 
which can never be joined again. When the spine is 
diseased, the person rarely enjoys health afterward. 

31. As people become older they are shorter; and 
men who stand and write for any length of time also 
become shorter, because the ligaments of> the spine 
press down upon each other. The skull is united to the 
upper vertebrcB by means of a joint. 

32. Here we see what a wise provision is made for 
our ease and motion ; for if our spines had been attached 
to our heads, so that we could not move them, how stiff 
would have been our bodies ; and had our limbs also 
been firmly joined, we should have fallen every step we 
moved ; but we have what is called the hinge-joint, to 
enable us to move the head upward and downward, and 
what is called the ball-and-socket-joint, by means of 
which we can turn our head in every direction, and 
enjoy much more than if it was arranged otherwise. 

30. Of what is the spme composed 7 What is a vertebra 1 How are 
the vertebrae joined ? What do the vertebrse contain ? What do we mean 
when we say the back is broken ? Do persons recover from a disease 
of the spine ? 31. Why do people become shorter who stand for any 
length of time r How is the skollnnited to the npper vertebra 7 32. What 
advantage are ih9 hinge-joint and the ball-and-socket joints ? 
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38. In all the joints, the ends of the bones whic. wor^ 
together are tipped with gristle, that they may move 
easily. The spinal marrow passes through th) spine* 
and if this be once broken^the limbs below would become 
numb and motionless, and life would soon end. There 
is an innumerable number of nerves passing from this 
spmal cord to the stomach, to the heart, the liver, and to 
every part of the body. 



(\.ii% 




RIBS AND BREAST-BONE 

Joined to the spine b, 6, are twelve ribs on each side, 
seven of which are united to the sternum or breast-bone a 
in front, that is composed of three small pieces of bone, 
which, although distinct at first, finally unite together, 
making one bone. These are called the true ribs : then 

33. With what are the bones tipped, and why ? What takes place if 
the spinal marrow is iiyured or broken ? How is the spinal marrow 
connected with the stomach, heart, and lungs, etc. ? How numy ribs are 
there T Describe the sternum ? What are the true ribs 1 
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tiiere are five which imhe with the bteast-bone by means 
of soft cartUages. 

34. The collar-bone and shoukler-blade are also united 
to the breast-bone, and ^e5hrc their pm'pose, the one 
formmg the neckj the« other the shoulder* The ribs are 
very important bones, ft>r they enclose all those organs 
which give us life, and sustain it, as the lungs, h^art, etc. 
So importcuit are they, that we should be earefiil not to 
draw our clothing so tight around them that they will 
press upon these organs, for the ribs are softer than the 
teeth, and have also that substance called ligament— the 
same as in different parts of the spine— at the end, and 
they yield to any pressure upon them which sometimes 
causes death. 

35. In a great many instances, wKere persons have 
be^i supposed to die with consumption, on examining 
their bodies after death, it was found that they had 
pressed their ribs so closely together that they had not 
power to breathe. In one instance which I have known, 
the lower ribs were closed over each other, so that the 
stomach could not digest the food, nor the heart circu- 
late the blood, nor the lungs take in air. The action of 
all the internal organs was interrupted, which caused 
death. 

36. We find a great many joints in the b6dy, and in 
those situaticms where they are most needed. The arm 
is joined to the shoulder-blade in such a way that it can 
turn around ; at the elbow there is a hinge-joint, to move 

- ■ ■ ■ ■r -■ - " i - 

34. For what purpose are the collar-bone and the shonlder-blade? 
Why are the ribs important bones ? What care should we take of them t 
35. Is death ever caused hj pressure on the ribs ? Explain why this is 
the case. 36. Is there any system in the arrangement of the joints T 
What d^rence Ib there between the one at the shoulder and at the 
^Ux>wf 
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it upward aad downward. Some have supposed that 
the hinge on the door was first thought of by seeing it 
at the elbow* Then we find another at the wrist, also 
in all the fingers* There are twenty-seven bones in the 
hand and wrist* We might have had hands to move, 
made of only one solid piece of bone* 

37. In^this way we could not have used them for one 
half or three-quarters of the purposes we now can. 
We could not write to our firiends ; we could not raise 
our food to our mouths ; the mechanic could not use his 
tools, however perfect they were ; the lady could not 
play on her piano ; the mother could not knit her stock* 
ings ; the Uttle girl could not sew and make her doll- 
baby's dresses ; the Uttle boy could not make his kite, 
nor spin his top, ndr play with his marbles. 

38. Every one would immediately say how inconve- 
nient this would be. There is one man without arms 
who can do almost anything he undertakes ; yet there is 
not another one to be found in the United States, or in 
the whole world. We could not move our limbs, our 
feet, or our toes, without joints. Think how awkward 
all our movements would be if our limbs were immov- 
able, or were composed of solid bone. We should be 
confined to one spot, aild could not walk or move. 

39. What a world this would be, if its people .were 
jointless, and what a blessed thing it is that we are 
furnished with these instruments! Man is the only 



36. Is there anything in a house that reflembles the hinge-joint at the 
elbow f How many bones are there in the hand and wrist 1 37. What 
advantages arise from the great nmnber of these bones? 38. Is there 
any instance where the other limbs have been substitute for the hands 1 
What would be the consequence if we were jointless ? 39. What dis- 
tinction is there between man aad other animals 7 What places man 
above monkeys? 
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animal that has hands^ though the forefeet of mcmkeya 
resemble our hands, as they have nails like those on our 
fingersy and they can also use their feet very handily ; 
but they have no intellect. 

The foot is also remarkably constructed with its 
twenty-six little bones, connected with little joints, so 
that we cwi move very easily. If we look on UiqjsoIq 
or bottom of the foot, we shall see that the middle of it 
appears as if arched or cut out. This enables us to 
walk more easily and gracefully, to run, skip, and jump^ 
and to perform every motion we wish. 

40. On examining the feet of di&rent animals, we 
find that they are fitted or adapted to their peculiar 
wants and necessities, and to their character, food, and 
manner of life. The feet of apes and monkeys are 
constructed so as to enable them to dimb trees ; and ia 
their native st.ate, they Uve among the trees, and are 
continually climbing and hanging on the branches. 

41. The mole lives in the earth, builds her house 
under the ground, and rears her young there ; and they 
can dig through grass, and even hard gravelly earth, 
with their feet. The fore-feet of the goat, sheep, ox, 
and camel, have hoofs, which are double ; but they have 
the appearance of a single one cut in two, and are 
called cloven. The camel has large, and what we 
should term, homely feet, but these are to support and 
move a large and unwieldy body, and to travel over 
the deserts of sand. 



39. How many bones has the foot? How are they connected? Is 
there any peculiar arrangement to the sole of the foot 7 What advantage 
is it 7 40. To what are the fiset of different animals adapted 7 How are 
the feet of monkeys and apes constructed? 41. How does the mole 
ose her feet ? What can yoa say of the fore-feet of goats and sheep 
Describe the feet (^ the camel. How aie they adapted to hii wantaf 
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42. The Hon and tiger feed on other Wild bSasts, and 
tear their prey in pieces. So they have strong fore- 
paws — strong enough to tear a maiifs shoulder from his 
body, and sharp claws on then: feet to assist them. 
Birds of prey, or those birds that feed on other birds, 
as the kite, the eagle, etc., have crooked and powerful 
talons or claws, to enable them to seize other birds. 

48. The whale is furnished with fins, called oars, 
instead of fore-feet, which are supported by bones simi- 
lar to the. fore-feet of quadrupeds. They have no hind- 
feet, but have a thick tail, which has a fin or oar. By 
means of these fiis they sail with great rapidity through 
the water, and can strike a boat or ship with such 
force with their tail as to cut it into pieces. 

44. The parrot, wood-pecker, and others of that class, 
have the outward toe on each side turned backward, 
which enables them to grasp substances more ^mly 
with their claws, and afibrds them a sure support in 
climbing. They can cling with great force to the rough 
bark and branches of the trees. 

45. Then there is another class of birds — ^the goose, 
duck, pelican, etc., which are called web-footed, because 
their toes are connected by a web or membrane which 
fits them for swimming. 

46. Their legs are situated far back on their bodies ; 
their feathers are thick, smooth, and oily; their skin 
under their bodies is covered by a layer of close down, 



42. How are the feet of the lion and tiger adapted to their necessities ? 
With what kind of feet are the birds of prey furnished 1 43. What serves 
the whale instead of feet ? What enables them to sail in the water T 
How strong is their tail ? 44. What enables the parrot and wood-pecker 
to climb and support themselves ? 45. What are web-footed birds? For 
what does thi^ constrtiction fit them 7 46. How are their legs situated t 
By what 10 ilie skin uaderndath their b9die8 covered 7 
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wnich prevents them from coming in contact with ih» 
water ; they have long jiecks, so that they are enabled 
to procure their food from the bottom of the water 
without difficulty. When you see the swan gliding so 
prettily over the water, think how well adapted she is 
for her situation ! 

47. There is one bird, the pehcan, that has a bag oi: 
pouch in its bill to hold the fishes and worms till it has 
need for them. 

48. The principal bones of some animals are on the 
outside of the body, and serve as a covering or protec- 
tion to the other parts, as in the lobster. Lobsters be- 
long to the class of invertebral animals, and have no 
skeleton or internal bones ; but they are covered by a 
thick shell, which serves them for two purposes — it is a 
shelter for al] the softer parts of the body, and is the 
instrument of motion. 

49. We have bones fitted and joined to enaUe us to 
move ; but the lobster has not Instead of them he has 
a thick shell on -bis back. This keeps him warm, and 
prevents his exposure to the* rain and the cold ; it is a 
nice and snug house In which he may repose in peace 
and quietude. Yoij would probably ask if this shell 
grows in the same manner that our bones increase in 
size. 

50. This shell is incapable of growth. As the animal 
increases in size, he throws off his old shell to change it 
for another. When this is ckst aside, his soft body is 

46. What advantage is their long neck ? 47. Where does the pelican 
pat its food ? 48. Are the bones always underneath the skin 1 Describe 
the bones of the lobster. 49. How do the bones of the lobster differ 
from ours ? Describe the hpnae in which the lobster lives. 50. Does 
this house ever increase in' siz&7 What does the aninaal do when his 
■hell is too small? 
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exposed, and remains in a defenceless state; but by 
instinct — ^which I shall explain hereafter — ^he hides him- 
self away in some retired spot, where he can wait in 
security till a new shell is formed. This is done by a 
hard substance resembling lime, which is left on the 
outward surface of the skin by the blood in its circula- 
tion, that grows firm and hard, and finally fits over the 
body and makes a new shell or covering. 

51. Insects have no internal skeleton, but are pro- 
vided with a hard external covering, which serves to 
support theur motions, and protect their organs. In 
some it forms a complete shell. In others it consists of 
a tough muscular coat divided into rings. Clams and 
oysters have no bones. They are supplied with mus- 
cles, which permit them to move, and living in a warm 
house, they can spend their life answering the end for 
which^they were created. 

52. Fishes are covered with a thick, strong skin, and 
generally have scales arranged over each other, like 
the shingles of a house. Their bodies are covered with 
a thin slimy matter, which defends them from the water, 
and they breathe by means of their gills, through which 
they take in air. 

53. CrocodUes are covered with a thick coat ot 
scales, which are proof against a bullet, or blows of any 
kind. This covering appears very fine, resembling 
carved work. The crocodile is from twenty to thirty 
feet in length, and can run with the speed of a man. 



50. How is the new shell formed T 51 . Describe the bones of insects T 
What is iheir use in different animals? What have clams and oysters 
instead of bones? How are they enabled to move ? 52. Describe the 
ooreiing of fishes ? How do they breathe ? 53. Describe the covering 
of crocodfles. How great is their speed? 
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and being insensible to blows, is very dangerous. When 
a person is pursued by one, he can scarcely avoid him 
in any other way than by making a turn ; for they are 
so long that it is difficult for them to turn their bodies 
around. 

54. The turtle and tortoise have an upper and lower 
shell, joined at the sides, through which the head, tail, 
and four extremities extend. The upper shell is formed 
by the extension and enlargement of the ribs and part of 
the back-bone, and the lower one by the sternum or 
breast-bone, so that a part of their skeleton is on the 
outside of their bodies ; the ribs, breast-bone, and verte- 
brsB, forming their shell or covering. Their stomach is 
simple, their intestines long, and they are capable of 
going without food for a long time. 

55. They are very tenacious of life, have strong mus- 
cles, especially in the mouth and throat ; for, when they 
bite anything, they will not open their teeth, even if 
wlupped or beaten with a stick. A turtle once caught 
a fine Uttle gosling in the water by the wing, and held 
him fast by the teeth, and would not let him go till some 
one shot him with a rifle, which stunned him. A person 
once caught a turtle, cut off his head, and threw it 
away ; but for several days afterward, the body moved 
around the house as though alive, owing probably to 
muscular contraction. I might tell a great many inter- ' 
esting facts about different birds and animals, but I 
must pass on to difierent subjects. 

The bones are covered by a thin substance called 



53. How can erooodiles be avoided f 54. Describe the covering of the 
turtle and tortoise. How is the upper shell formed 7 How is the lower 
shell formed? Do they require much foodf 55. How strong are their 
moscles in the month and throat T What anecdote is related of a tartlet 
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periosteum. When this is diseased people have the 
rheumatism. 

56. Perhai)s some will say, why do not the joints rub 
together and prevent their moving? This would be 
the case if they were not continually moistened by a 
fluid called synovia, which enables them to move very 
easily, in the same way that wheels can turn much 
faster and better when well oiled. If there were no- 
thing to moisten our bones, they would creak, and make 
as much noise as some carriage- wheels do when not 
properly oiled. 

But the bones and joints alone would not enable us to 
move in all the various directions we desire; thereifore 
nature has provided us with a great many different 
muscles for this purpose, as well as to give form and 
propoi-tion to the body. 

57. The following cut represents a man with the 
muscles which cover the bones, without the i^in. The 
muscle is what we call lean meat Do not forget, 
children,, when you eat beef-rsteak, that you are eating 
the muscles of the ox, which keep his bones together, 
and enable him to draw the great loads. The muscles 
are red because they contain blood. 

68. They cover the bones, crossing the joints, running 
along up the limbs, over the back, arms, and neck, and 
are particularly large and numerous where they are 
most needed, as in the back, hips, legs, etc., and though 



56. By what are the bones corered? What is the rheumatisiD ? 
Do the joints rab together? What enabled them to move easily? 
What would be the result if the bones were not moistened 7 What ia 
necessary beside bones and joints for all our motions T What is the office 
of the muscles 7 j»7. What isr^nnesentedbythecttt? What is muscle? 
What are the muscles of the ox7 Why aro the muscles rod? 58. How 
nni^erons are the musclet? 
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no tHim^rtmi they never interfere with each other. 
Sometimes the action of a muscle is needed where, if it 




MUSCULAR MAI?. 



were placed, it would be quite inconvenient. Now 
mark the remedy. We could not have devised a better 
or more ingenious onp if we had bestowed a great deal 



58. U the action of nnucles oyer required where their pontioii wodd 
be iocanYeoieatf How ii this remedied t 

5 
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of thought on the subject The body of the musde— 
which means the centre of the muscle, and is generally 
the largest part — ^is placed at a proper distance, and 
made to' communicate, where the action is necessary, by 
slender strings or threads. 

59. As every joint in the fingers, hands, and feet are 
moved by muscles, if the muscles had been placed in 
the palm or back of the hand, or in the feet, they would 
have been very unsightly, and very clumsy in appear- 
ance. They are, however, situated in the arm, and act 
by long strings called tendons, which pass to the joints. 
These tendons are all clasped down at the wrist by a 
bracelet which nature has prepared under the skin to 
keep them in their place. In the same manner the 
muscles which move the toes and feet are placed along 
the leg, and are all confined by a little band at the 
ankle. 

60. Without this wise provision the tendons would 
have sprung from their places every movement we made. 
Whatever part of the body we examine, we see the wis- 
dom and goodness of our Creator ; every part is so 
nicely fitted and adapted to the purpose for which it is 
used. 

Where there is a muscle needed, there we find it 
arranged in the most convenient and beautiful manner. 
Suppose instead of the joint at the shoulder we had had 
the hinge-joint, like the on,e at the arm, then we could 



58. What is the body of the mascle ? 59. Where are the muscles 
which move the hands and feet sitoated 7 Why are they not placed in 
the hands or feet? How are the tendons confined at the wrist? How 
«ce they confined at the ankle? 60. What would take place if they 
^ were not bandaged ? What do we see displayed in every pairt of th^ 
body What adaptation is there in the body ? 
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only have moved our arm and shoulder upward and 
downward, which would have been much more incon- 
venient than it is now, when we can turn it in every 
direction. 

61. When we wish to raise, our arm, our minds speak 
to the muscles leading to the arm, and tell them to con- 
tract or shorten, and they, like good and obedient chil- 
dren, instantly obey, and the arm is raised. When we 
desire to put it down, our minds speak to another set of 
muscles, which expand, and the arm drops. 

When John refused to get up this morning, it was 
because his mind did not direct the proper muscles, and 
not because'' they refused. 

62. And when Sarah's mother told her that she must 
knit so, many rounds, or do so much sewing, before she 
went to play, her little muscles did not move one half so 
quickly as afterward, when she was engaged m her 
sports^ — and why ? simply, because her mind was not so 
much interested, and, of course, her muscles moved 
more slowly. 

63. How often is it that children think they have very 
hard tasks given to them, which they cannot possibly 
perform, as they say ; but they do not consider that if 
they are disposed and interested in their labor, their 
muscles will assist them as readily as at play, when 
they fi-equently take very hard exercise. When the 
mtemperate man falls to the ground, or totters along, it 



60. Why would it not have been as well to have had the hmgajoint at 
die shoulder 7 61. Explain how we raise onr arm? Explain also how 
we pat it down ? Do Ae mnscles refuse to obey the mind T 62. When 
do Ihe muscles move most rapidly 7 How is this iUustrated in caoe of the 
little girl 7 63. Why do the small tasks of children sometimes appear 
difficult? Why do mtemperate men often fall to the ground t 
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M because h^ has not command over his mind — hence 
none bver his muscles. 

64. In no part of the system is the variety, quickness, 
and accuracy of muscular motion so remarkable, as 
when we move our tongues in speaking. Every word 
we speak, every syllable we utter, requires a distinct 
acti(m of a muscle. If you will notice the many differ- 
ent positions of the mouth in talking, you will be sur- 
prised to find that there are numerous persons, who are 
deaf and dumb, but who can understand what others 
say by watching the muscles of the mouth. 

66. We also move a great variety of muscles in our. 
hands when we write, or otherwise use them ; also in 
our feet, when we walk ; and when we eat, and in every- 
thing else that we do. Different animals also have 
muscles to assist their motion. Those without bones 
depend on muscles alone. 

66. The elephant has a very short neck, and a large 
and clumsy head ; consequently it would be impossible 
for him to take up his food and drink from the grotrnd, 
like other animals, so he has a trunk or proboscis. 
This is a long flexible or movable organ, composed of 
a great number of muscles which contract and expand, 
and enable him to move it in every possible direction as 
he pleases. His trunk is endowed with the sense of 
smeUing and feeling to a great degree of perfection. At 
the extremity there is a hollow, like a cup, ^hich he is 



64. What is said of the muscles of the tongue ? Could we speak viritkh 
out muscles? How can the deaf and dumb understand many things that 
are spoken 1 65. In what parts of our bodies do we use a great variety 
(bf muscles ? On what do animals who have no b<mes depend T 66. How 
does the elephant take up his food? Describe the trunk. With what ii 
tetmnk endowed t What it there at the ettrenaltf t 
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Able to bend and turn so easily that be can take up hip 
ibod and put it into his mouth» and can alsp take up 
water and force it through the nostrils into the mou^ 
I shall UU you more about this curious animal when I 
speak of the instinct of animals. 

67. You will understi^d better what is meant by th^ 
contraction and expansion of muscles if you wiO take a 
piece of india rubber and stretch it This will show 




THE AEM. 

the expansion ; and when you remove your hand it wilh 
take its original size and appearance ; .this will show the 
contraction: but in our bodies there are two sets of 
muscles, one for contraction, and the other for expan* 
sion, as you will see in the cut of the arm, and also the 
manner in which they are joined to the arm. 

68. Dr. Alcott relates a very interesting fact to illus- 
trate the action of the muscles, as follows : " In front 
of St. Peter's church, at Rome, stands an obelisk, or 
pyramid, of red Egyptian granite, one hundred and 
twenty-four feet high. It was brought from' Egypt to 
Rome, by order of the Roman emperor Caligula, where 

' ■■ "I ■ — 

66. What are the nies of the tnink ? 67. How can you show what ia 
mettit by the expanium of muicleB? Abo the contractioii of mmclesT 
What doea the cat repreient? 68. In what way does Dr. Aloott lUna- 
tralo the poion of the moadetf 
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it lay partly buried in the earthy on the spot where it waij 
laid down, till about two hundred and fifty years ago^ 
when Pope Sixtus V., by the help of forty-6ne strong 
pieces of machinery, eight hundred men, and one hundred 
and sixty horses, in eight days succeeded in gettmg it out 
of the ground ; but it took four months more to remove 
it fifty or sixty rods farther, to its present situation. 

69. ** When they had at length reached the spot, the 
grand difficulty was to raise it» They erected a pedes- 
tal or foot-piece, shaped like four lions, for it. to rest on ; 
and by means of powerful machines, and many strong 
ropes and tackles, they placed the bottom of it on the 
pedestal. Then they began with their machinery to 
raise it. But when it was nearly up, so that it would 
almost stand, the ropes, it is said, had stretched so much 
more than the master-workman expected, that it would 
go no farther. 

70. ** What was to be done ? Fontana, the master- 
workman, had forbidden all talking, and they now stood 
holding on the tackles so silently that you might have 
heard a whisper. Suddenly an English sailor cried out, 
* Wet the ropes.' This was no sooner said than done, 
when, to the surprise and joy of everybody, the ropes 
shrunk just enough to raise the obelisk to its place, 
where it has now stood two-hundred and fifly years, 
and where it may perhaps continue to stand many 
thousand years, unless an earthquake should shake it 
down." Our muscles contract and shorten to move our 
bones, in the same way that the ropes shrunk to move 

69. What difficulty was there when the pyramid was removed to its 
present situation 7 How did they attempt to raise it? What new ob- 
stacle occurred ? 70. What had been the orders of Fontana T What plan 
was suggested by the Englishman to saccaed. Did it succeed? How 
do our muscles resemble the ropes t 
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the fedestslf and slao add much to the beauty and pro- * 
■ portion of our bodies. 

71. As I told you in the previous chapter, all thes* 
two hundred and fifty-two bones, and five hundred and 
twenty-seven muscles, are formed firom the blood, and 
that is made firom the food we eat ; therefore you must 
not only be careful, children, about the quality and 
quantity of your food, that you may have good honea 
and muscles, but you must take care of these bones 
and muscles when they are made ; lor they will soon 
become diseased and useless if you do not use them. 

72. Hence you must take much exercise in the firee, 
pure air of heaven: do not be fearfiil about running 
and jumping so as to ugh all your muscles. Little girls 
who wish jto have strong muscles when they are old 
must not be ashamed, as some ladies are, to work and 
assist their mothers, and to run about in the open air. 

73. Nearly everything is strengthened and improved 
by use, and weakened by disuse, itou may say that 
your clothes we^r out the more you use them ; but such 
is not the case with the bones and muscles, for although 
they are continually changing, yet the blood is as con- 
stantly forming new ones by depositing those little sub- 
stances, as when you cut your finger, of which I have 
hitherto spoken. 

74. There is a substance which surrounds the muscles, 
of a yellow color, called fat. It is this which nourishes 
us for a long time when we are sick, and do not take 

71. How many bones are in the whole system ? How many mnscles ? 
From what are the bones and muscles formed ? Why shotdd we take 
care of the muscles 7 72. How can you keep your muscles well and 
strong? How can little girls secure good muscles f 73. Does use wear 
out the muscles ? Why not 7 74. What is the fisit 7 What is the use 6f 
the &t in sickness 7 
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ch food. Some pertoM al'Wftyi expreM weMer 
when they see any one very thin and emaoiated after a 
MT^re &t of ak^ets ; tbey would not be diua aurprised 
if fimf took into oonsiden^a the fact that the fiit haa 
aU hmi iceBsumed, and that they imMit eat heartily 
again» io make more hi to eover their boaea «nd 
miisdes. 

T& Tfattre are some anknala, like the hat and bear, 
whieh» as soon as cold weather approaches, retreat into 
Ikfwc Ivmses or dena^ and remain there all winter in a 
sleepy, torpid state. They take no food during this 
time ; but thdf bodies are nourished by the fet, so that 
when lliey awake in tlw spring they are yery thin and 
poor. Sometimes the &t makes its appearance oa^ the 
outer aurfaoe of the sidn, and forms pinqdes. Too 
much fat ui imbealthyy and prevents a free circulaticm 
of the blood. 



74. Should we be sariwiaed to see the &t gone after a fit of skskneMf 
75. in what «tate do lSb» bean and bats lire during Ae wmter? What 
la ihrnr appearance in the apringt What are pimpleat Does the firt 
» OS healthy? 
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CHAPTER III. 

SKIN- 

!• If we had bones and the red muscles only for a 
body, we should present rather a rough and ugly ap- 
pearance; but we have a covering drawn over the 
muscles, called the skin, which conceals them from 
view- Perhaps you have never thought much about 
the skin^ but have merely supposed, as many undoubt- 
edly have* that it is only a iffimple substance. This is 
all that some either think or care about it ; but they are 
quite mistaken in regard to the importance of our 
knowledge respecting it. 

2. The skin is sometimes soft^ smooth, and delicate ; 
then it is thick and wrinkled, as in the palms of the hand, 
or the soles of the feet. It consists of three coats or 
membranes, which I will describe. 

The first is called the cuticle or epidermis. This is a 
very thin covering,*and is seen when a blister is raised. 
It is this layer that peels off in cases of feven This 
covering is soft or hard, and becomes so by the manner 
we use it. If the cuticle were as soft on the feet as we 
find it to be on the hands, little boys could never run 
barefooted as they do ; but it becomes almost as tough 



What k the subject of chflptec thinl ? 1 , Where ifl the akin sitiisled t 
How ihotild we appear if oiir bodies were (imposed of bonea and nma- 
cl«B Qtily T Wiiftt opinion do iome persons entertain reffpecting the fikin T 
t. la tbe ikan alwaya of tho same thicfcnea* r Of how many c<»ata does 
It coemIaT What 11 the fii»t 7 D^Kiibe the catide^ How dv^ the 
cuticle become bard 1 , 
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as leather. A great deal, however, depends on the 
manner we use this, as well as every other part of the 
body ; for the stage-driver's hands, that are exposed to 
every variety of storm, are composed of the same mate- 
rial as that of the delicate lady who always uses a mu£ 
The cuticle on the foot of an infant is as soft and ten- 
der as on any part of the body, and does not become 
hard till the child has walked. 

3. This thin cuticle is transparent — ^which means that 
we can look through it as we can through glass and 
water — ^and has little pores, but no veins or blood-ves- 
sels, l^his skin continued, makes our finger-nails, which 
protect the ends of the fingers, as the cuticle does the 
skin. 

4. Immediately underneath the cuticle is another 
layer, called the rete mucosum. There is more feeling 
m this layer than in the first. Spread over this skin is 
what is called the coloring matter. It is a great mis- 
take to suppose that because some have a black, and 
others white, and others red complexions, that the whok 
blood and skin are of different colors. The only difier- 
eiice between the blackest person who ever lived and - 
the whitest, i^ in this liquid on the (Surface of the second 
skin, which is either black, or whrte, or red. 

5. The third layer is called, to give you another hard 
name, the vera cutiSf or the true skin. Over this are 



2. What comtitatas tlie difference between tlie hand of the lady and 
that of the atage-driYer ? Is the cuticle natarally harder on the feet and 
hands than elsewhere f How doea it become sof 3. What ftrther can 
yon say about the cuticle? What are the finger-nails, mad what is their 
use? 4. What is the second layer of the skint What is meant by color- 
ing matter! What constitates the differoDoe in odor ainoDg indiYidnBlaf 
5. What is the third ]ay«r of the okm f 
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little nerves, which run backward and forward m 
all directions, proceeding to the brain, and produce all 
the pain or sensation which we feel when hurt or 
injured. 

6. When the surgeon takes off a limb, it is not in cut- 
ting the bone — ^if the bone be in a healthy 8tate*-4hat we 
experience pain, but only when the third skin is cut $ 
and it is for this reason, that it is called the true skip. 
When we prick ourselves with a pin or needle, we draw 
blood, how slight soever the wound, because the two 
outet skins are so thin and delicate that the third feels 
the touch instantaneously, and the nerves of feeling 
being so numerous, pass off to the spinal marrow in the 
spine, and thence to the brain or mind, so that we feel 
every touch. 

7. You have probably noticed that some persons 
have scars on their bodies from cuts or bums, and that 
these remain as long as they live. This is so, because, 
when the third layer, or true skin, is injured in any way, 
it never grows again ; so when we cut or bum it, the 
wound may heal, but the scar will always remain. You 
frequently hear people say that children will ** out-grow ** 
scars. They sometimes do, it is very tme^ disappear ; 
but it is when the two outer skins only are affected, 
that the scar will be removed ; for these two skins can 
be formed again from the blood. 

8. There are many who receive accidents when they 
are quite young, and though the hand, or limb, gr part 
of the body afiected, increases very much in size, yet 



5. What prodncei pain or iraMtionf 6. What causea pain when » 
limb is cat offt Why do we feel the prick of a needle? 7. Why do 
•cart freqnendy remain on the body 7 When do acaia ■ometikiiM disap* 
peart 8. Do not children eyer" out-grow" Man t 
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thei^ ^1 always be a scar left. There will fVequentlj 
be white spots on the bodies of negroes, occasioned by 
Wounds in the third skin, and the removal of some of 
the coloring matter on the second, which does not grow 
again. 

9. Here again we see how wonderfully good our 
Creator was, in furnishing a covering for this part, 
which is so sensitive to every impression, and which, if 
exposed, would continually be in danger of injury at 
every step we take, but which is now shielded, as it 
Were, from heat and cold, and all harm. * 

10. There are little cells or pores on the outer sur- 
face, which permit the sweat or perspiration to pass 
through; and in this way many diseases which lurk 
about our bodies are continually passing off. This 
enables us to endure the very great heat of summer ; 
for this constant perspiration produces a moisture which 
cools the air. 

11. There is theti one very important thing for us to 
do, to keep this skin in order, and what do you think it 
Uf children T The little pores are very small, so that 
when there is a blister formed, and filled with water, 
which puffi up the cuticle, the water cannot escape 
through them. 

That very importMit thing for all to remember, is, to 
bathe the whole body^ at least once every day^ that the 
pores may not be closed by the perspiration which 
passes off. 



8. Why do we occanonany see white spotB on the bodies of negxMs f 
^, How \b the goodness of our Creator exhibited in the oonitnicticm of the 
ikhi t 10. What is the nse of the little cefis on the surface of Hie sidli ? 
11. Wbat iniportant &!ltg have we to do? What Wotild be the irMIt IT 
the pores of the skin w6re to dose f 
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12. !t {g M% ^irfBciMt to follow the etMipfo of 106 
many boys and girls, and I am afraid children of Bii 
older growth — merely to put a little water on their 
hands and faces ; many children woidd lake to ran off to 
school without doing even that : but that part of our 
bodies covered by clothing must be kept clean, as well 
as our faces and hands, if we wish to preserve our 
health, our life, and happiness. 

13. All children can do this themselves, without 
troublmg their parents ; and if they will do it, I can 
assure them that they will each have a longer life and 
more enjoyment ; for if the particles are suffered to 
remain on the skin we cannot breathe so well, and of 
course would soon become diseased. 

14. If the windows of a house should never be 
washed, they would soon become nearly useless, and 
would give us very little light or pleasure. If the paint 
and shingles were never repaired, the house would 
soon fall to decay, and be unfit for us to live in ; so it 
would be as bad, and even worse for our house — ^that is, 
our body— if we did not repair or clean what has been 
called the shingles of our house, that is, the skin. The 
nails and hair are appendages to the skin ; the nails are 
formed by little layers of thin skin, and serve to protect 
the ends of the fingers. 

15. The hair is for a covering to the skull, each hair 
having a little bulb or root which *has a nerve of sensa- 
tion. Some say that the coloring matter is contained in 



12. Will it not be flofficient to wash our hands and fiices only 7 What 
depends on the cleanliness of the skin ? 13. Who can relieye parents of 
this troable? What wiU be the good resolts? 14. How can we apply 
the principle to the windows and paint of a hoosef What are the nails 
and hair called? 15. What purpose does the hair senre 7 

6 
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this little bulb ; others, that it passes througt^ the little 
tube in each hair. Sometimes the root decays, and 
then again the skin becomes diseased. In either case 
the hair falls o^ and is dead, or has no life* 



15. Has the hair any nenreef Where is its coloriiig matterf When 
does the hair fall off r 
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CHAPTER IV, 

V THE HEAET AND LUNGS, 

1* I WILL now tell yoU| children, about this cunoua 
heart of ours. You will recollect that you learned in 
my first lesson^ that our food made blood. Suppose, 
tbeUr we had bones, muscles, ligaments, skin, and 
stomach, but no vessel or receptacle to receive the 
blood when it was made* 

2p Life, under such circumstances, coold no more be 
sustained, than a steamboat could sail through the water 
of a thousand little streams, if it were not collected 
together in a river or bed of water. The heart is a 
double organ, and lies in the middle of the chest, with 
the point inclining to the left side, which gave rise to the 
idea that it was situated there. 

The letter a is the left ventricle ; t, is the right ven- 
tricle ; c, e,/, is the great artery that proceeds from the 
left ventricle ; g^ h, i, are arteries that proceed from the 
great artery ; A, is the artery that goes from the right 
ventricle to the lunga i /, I, are branches of the artery 
going to the two sides of the lungs, which carry the 
blood there ; m, m, the veins which bring the blood back 
from the lungs to the left aide of the heart ; w, is the 
right auricle ; o and p^ are the ascending and descend- 



Wbfll !a the Btibject of cHapter fourth T L What do w« need bemda 
akm^ boneft, miuiclefl, and blocxl T 2^ What would be the toehIi if thetr^ 
yms no receptacle for ^ha blood 1 DeAodbe Xho bean and Ita dtoattoji. 
Explain (be out. -w 
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ing yeiiur, which meet and form the right auricle ; p 
represents the vems from the liver, spleen, and bowels ; 
I, is the left artery, one which nourishes the heart. 




THS HEABT. 

3. The heart has four divisions-: two to receive the 
blood after it is made from the food, called auncks ; 
and two others, called ventricles^ to send it to the several 
stations where it is most needed. 

4. After the blood comes to the heart from the veins, 
it is necessary to send it to the lungs before it is fit for 
use. For this purpose there are muscles in the heart 
which contract and force it out to the lungs: 

8. How many dhrilooikiiB has the heart? What are they called ? What 
it the iA&oe of the afuricles? What is tbe office of the vexitrideB7 
4. W^esB ii «fae bkiod, that ^mam to the henrt tern Oie vemi^ aentf 
How is this accomplished 7 

5 
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5. Moti<misof twokmds: voliHitaiy aiid invcdwtary. 
That is voluntary, which is performed by m^atm of 
the bones, muwles, and t^ons, and is infiuwced by 
ike will or mind. 

Involuntary motion is tfaait produced by orgms not 
connected with the Ixmes, but wjiich possess muscukur 
fibres ; as, for instance^ the itfomach, which is a hdlow 
muscle^ and digests its food without the knowle4ge of 
the mind* 

6. The heart is also a hoilow muscle, which cinitracts 
and expands, to receive and «^d out the blood when 
necessary. It is .protected by a bag called )he pericar- 
dium, which is niade of stroi^ and rough materials. 
This case holds a very little water ; just enough to per* 
mit the heart to move ireely and easily, and is placed 
between the lungs. 

7. The limgs fill all that cavity in the chest, not occu- 
pied by the heart, and are composed of blood and air- 
vessels. They are so light that they would float in Ihe 
water. They $re sometimes called bellows, because 
they contain so much air. They appear like the 
branches of a tree, and extend each side of the hea.rt. 
When we take in a breath of air, we ifihcUe it ; when 
we throw out a breath we exhale it. 

8. We ijibale it, to chijnge the color of,- and to punfy 



5. Wfaat are the two kmda of motion f What !■ vokaatvy motion f 
^ What is invidnntary motion f What is an example of involontarj motion? 
6. How is the heart enabled to reoeive jmd aend oat the Uoodt B^ 
what k the heart pxotaoted? What doea this case oontain, and for ^riiat 
pnrpoae f Where ii the heart sitoated ? Of wlMt ^aaee the lirngs oaoh 
posed f Where are the hugs situated ? What is said of Ifaeir weight T 
What are they sometimes called ? What do they resemble in appear- 
ance? What is meant by mbalation? What is meant by ezhalatioBt 
8. What is the use of inhalation ? What is the use oifi9inMs»t 
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the blood. We exhale all that does iis no good^ but 
which would, if retained in the body, be an injury to us. 
You know, children, that air is all around us ; we could 
not move or live without it ; and though we can neith^ 
see nor handle it, yet it has been divided into several 
gases, called oxygen, carbon, and nitrogen. 

9. When the air is thus divided, one part of it will 
sustain life, and the others are very injurious. The 
oxygen of the air unites with the dark blood in the 
lungs, and turns it to a red color, which then rushes 
back into the heart. The muscles of the heart contract, 
and send it out through the vessels, called arteries, to 
make skin, bone^ flesh, hair, nails, and every other part 
of the body. It finally terminates in the small capilla- 
ries and veins, when it is changed into a dark red color. 

10. It is then unfit again for nourishment, as some of 
the good qualities have been taken out in its circulation. 
This dark red blood then unites with the chyle, is sent 
into the heart, thence to the lungs, and is purified by the 
air, then sent back with its color changed, and proceeds 
as I have previously stated. 

11. You may ask why the blood does not rush back 
again to the heart afler it has entered the artery. It is 
because there are little valves or trap-doors that shut 
over the arteries when the blood has entered them. 



8. Is air confined to any partioolar space? Into- which has it been 
4ivided? What are these gases called? 9. Are these different gases^ 
equally healthy? What effect has the oxygen on Ae dark blood, and* 
what becomes of the blood ? By what means is the blood sent from^he 
heart? For what purpose is it sent through the arteries 1 What becomes 
of this blood? 10. Wliy is this blood then unfit for nourishment ? Des- 
cribe the fiurther coune of the blood. 11. What query might here sug^ 
gest itself? What preyents the flow of the blood back again into the 
heart through the artery ? 
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These move as easily as a door ck)ses on its hinges, and 
prevent the return of the blood. 

12. The arteries are larger than the veins, and lie 
deeper in the system, or more removed from the sm*- 
face. They serve to carry the blood out of the heart, 
and to distribute the proper nourishment where it is 
required. The veins are more numerous, and smaller 
in size than the arteries, and bring the blood to the 
heart. 

13. There was great wisdom manifested by our 
Maker in locating these dilSferent vessels ; for if we 
accidentally cut a vein^ there is not much danger ; but 
if an artery be severed, and the ends are not imme* 
diately tied, death will be the result. 

14. You will hear physicians frequently speak of 
" feeling the pulse ;" and, for that purpose, take hold of 
the wrist. All they mean, is, that they wish to know 
how rapidly the blood passes or circulates, and as the 
artery at the wrist is nearer the surface than any other, 
it can be relied on with more certainty, although the 
blood does not flow through this one, more rapidly than 
through the others. 

lo. By palpitation of the heart, we mean that there is 
some obstruction in the way, which makes the circula- 
tion irregular. Our lives and existence depend on the 
regular circulation of the blood ; hence, this palpitation 
is considered very dangerous. We ought not to 



12. Describe tibie arteries, and their use. Describe the ydns, and their 
specific purpose. 13. How -was the wisdom of our Maker displayed T 
Do the veins or arteries require the most care, and why 7 14. What ia 
meant by ** feeling the poise V* Why do physidana^always jndge of the 
conditbn of the body by the artery at the wrist? 15. What is meant by 
the palpitaticm of the heart T Why is palj^tation consideiied daDgerow f 
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i^reatbe the B^ae 9ix the second tUne ; for ^ we do, it 
will not then contain sufficient pxyg^i to produce 
Uiat change necesfia^y ^r good blood. 

16. In order to have as pure six as possible, we should 
ventilate our rooms, especially thpse in wliich i^e sleep. 
When t^ blood is taken from the body, and exposed to 
the air, it beQomes t^ack, or coagulates ; little yellowish 
particles of fli^od arise, which are called the serum ; a 
thick substance is left, which, when washed, loses its 
red appearance, ai^id becomes white ; this is called the 
jgbrine of the bipod. It is supposed by many that there 
is iron m the blood» which gives the red color to these 
particles ; and wh^i some are called iron-hearted, it is 
said that they have more than the usual quantity. 

17. We are, however, at liberty to doubt this if we 
choose. You have all heard of consumptiqn. This 
means that the lungs are consumed, or incapable of 
inhaling a sufficient quantity of air to support life. 
This disease, w.hich causes the death of many dear 
friends, is produced by exposure to the cold, wearing 
thin shoes in cold and damp weather, and by drawing 
the clothes so tightly around the ribs that they crowd 
m and destroy the lungs ; this might be prevented in a 
variety of cases by proper care and attention. 

18. I>r. Harvey, an Englishman, made the discovery 
of the circulation of the blood in the year 1630. For 



15. .Wby BhoakL we not breathe the aame air twice ? 16. How can we 
obtain pure air? What rooms especially require yentilation? What 
changetakeBplaceiniheblood when it is exposed to the air? What is 
the semm, and what is its ccdor? Describe the fibrine and its appear- 
ance. What other elements do some suppose is contamed in the blood T 
Is there always the same quanti^ of iron? 17. What is consumption f 
How is this disease produced? How ean cansumptioii be avoidedf 
1«. WiiQdiMovei«d tecirovklioa of Om blood? idwkatyMrt 
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many years be durst not let the public ktiow his ideas 
and opinions on this subject; and when he did, he was 
much opposed, very few believing his new principles. 

19. Nearly every discovery that has been made in 
physiology or philosophy has met with ^ very bitter 
opposition when first introduced. Some will not believe 
any new doctrine, even when there are light and evi- 
dence enough to prove it to be correct, but adhere 
tenaciously to the old system of things. But Harvey 
lived long enough to see his principles admitted by the 
scientific; and though he was much persecuted for 
many years, yet he had the pleasure to know that he 
was correct in his belief. Among the many proois 
which led him to make this discovery were the fol- 
lowing. 

20. First; If the chest of a cold-blooded animal, a 
toad or a frog, be opened, the heart can be seen to con- 
tract and dilate. Then it remains an mstant at rest, 
and again dilates and contracts, and raises itself a little, 
the same as in our own bodies, and causes beating. 
There would be no cause for this expansion and con- 
traction, if the blood did not flow in and pass out of the 
heart. 

21. Secondly ; Another reascm is, that in all the arte- 
ries there are valves, which permit the blood to pass 
into them, but prevent its passage backward toward the 
heart ; also, in all the veins, the valves liltow the blood 
to go toward the heart, but not in the opposite direction ; 



18. Did he make his disooyery knovtm ? 19. How hat e^^ discovery 
in science been received by the public T To what do some always ad- 
here? Was the of^otition and prejudice finally removed? 20. What 
was the first proof of <be cifcnktiOB of the bkodf 81. WuA mrU tfi» 
■eoond proof of the drcalatiasi of tbe4>lood ? 
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which facts alone would clearly prove to every candid 
mind, that they would not have been constructed in this 
manner, and so well adapted for the circulation of the 
blood, unless it were for that specific purpose, and for 
that alone, j- 

22. Thirdly ; It has been said that the circulation of 
the blood through the veins and arteries may be seen by 
a microscope — an instrument by which the smallest 
object may be seen — ^in some of the deUcate parts of 
difilerent animals, as in the web of a fir^g's foot. 

23. Fourthly; The way in which bleeding from a 
vein is performed, is another proof of the circulation of 
the blood. A tight bandage i^ placed around the ann 
above the place where the vein is to be opened. The 
blood in returning through it towsurd the heart, is inter- 
rupted in its passage, and as the artery underneath is 
not compressed, the vein is filled with blood, and is 
swelled. If the vein be then opened below the bandage, 
the blood will flow freely ; but if the bandage be tight 
enough to compress the artery, the blood cannot pass 
through it firom the heart, so there will soon be none in 
the vein ; or, if the opening be made above the bandage 
no blood is obtained. 

24. Fifthly ; In the amputation, or cutting ofi*, of a limb, 
the surgeon ties only the ends of the arteries together. 
As these carry the blood from the heart to all parts of 
the body, the patient would soon bleed so as to cause 



21. What should the present ccmstraction of the yeinB and arteries 
proye dearly 7 23. What is the third proof of the circulation of the 
blood t What is a microscope 7 23. Whatis the fourth proof of the cir- 
culation of the blood 7 How is bleeding from a vein performed 7 What 
would be the result if the bandage be too tightly bound 7 24. What is 
thefifthproofof the circulation of the blood 7 Whydonotthe yeinsre. 
quire to be tied 7 
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death, unless some means were taken to prevent it. 
The veins which carry the blood back to the heart do 
not bleed, and' therefore need not be tied. 

25. From these live reasons or proofs of Dr. Harvey, 
we cannot but believe that the blood passes from the 
heart, through the arteries, into the veins, and is return- 
ed by them into the heart ; or, in other words, that the 
blood continually circulates, or is distributed through 
our bodies. 



25. To what conclnsioii should theie fiye reasom qf Dr. Harvey 
lead us t 
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CHAPTER V. 



SECRETION. 



1. The word secretion means a separation of fluids. 
When it is used in physiology, it has reference to a cer- 
tain process by which various substances are separated 
from the blood, without being changed in their separa- 
tion. We call this act of separation secretion; and 
we also call the substance that is separated secretion ; 
as we say that by secretion the gastric juice is formed 
in the stomach, and we say also that the gastric juice is 
a secretion of the stomach. Both are correct. 

2. Without secretion there would be no possible way 
for the different parts of the body to be nourished, and 
many injurious substances would not be discharged 
from the blood ; therefore it is very important for our 
health that these secretions should not be interrupted. 
These substances, though derived and separated from 
the blood, are very different in ^pearance and compo- 
sition from the blood, as we shall see. 

8. There are three kinds of organs for the purpose 
of secretion, which I wish you to remember, when I 
have- explained them to you. 

First — ^Thb exhalant vessels. 



What IB the subject of chapter fifth 7 1. What does secretion mean T 
How is the term nsed in physiology f What two things does this word 
comprehend? What is an example? 2. What are the advantages of 
secretion? How important is secretion to health? Are the secreted 
sabstancessimflflr to the blood? 3. How many kinds of leoretovj organa 
•retfaere? What is the first kmd ? 
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Second — ^Thb foluclbs. 
Third — The glands. 

4. You may recollect that I have informed you that 
there are a great many little vessels through which the* 
chyle passes over the intestines. These are called capil- 
laries, and it is thought by many that the exhalant ves- 
sels, which are very small, are connected with thenu 
These exhalations are internal, when they take place 
in the body. The head, chest, and stomach are all 
lined with a thin covering, which throws out a little 
fluid, sufficient to keep them moist, and enable them 
to move easily. 

5. The faty of which I have heretofore spoken, is 
caused by exhalation, or is oiA form of secretion. It is 
first an oily, greasy fluid, then becomes hard, and 
serves as a protection to the skin. Then the ligaments 
around the joints, are lined with the same kind of mem- 
brane as the stomach ; this secretes the synovia^ which 
enableis the joints to move easily. 

6. The marrow that is in the long bones is another 
secreted exhalation. The use of the marrow is not 
known. Many supposed it were to make the bones 
less liable to be broken ; but there is more of it in the 
bones of aged than in those of younger persons, and 
their bones are much more easily broken. 

7. The external exhalations are those which take 
place out of the body. These are the sweat or perspi- 



3. What IB the second kind 7 What is the thhid kind? 4. With what sre 
ihe ezhaknt Tessels connected f What is meant by internal exhaktioBB f 
Where are some of the internal exhalations foond 1 5. By what is Iha 
&t cansedf How is it formed? What is the ^noyia» and where is il 
secreted ? 6. What secretion is contained in the k>ng bones 7 ViThat is the 
use of the marrow? How do we know that it does not streogdiea iim 
bones? 7. What is meant by external exhalatiras f 

7 
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ration that is continually passing off, and a little mist or 
fluid which passes from the lungs. 

8. The second tiivision of secretory organs is called 
FOLLICLES. These are little bags, found in the skin near 
the surface. They secrete an oily substance. When 
this does not pass through the pores of the skin, it ap- 
pears like a little ridge or worm ; but if the pores be 
kept open by frequent bathing, this fluid will pass off as 
soon as it is secreted. There are follicles in each ear 
to secrete the ear-wax^ which will produce deaJhess if it 
be not removed. There is a little follicle at the root of 
each hair ; and the difference between the moistness in 
the hair of different persons depends on the amount of 
Kquid that the follicle secretes. 




THE aLAND. 



9. The third division of secretory organs is called 
glands. These are situated in different parts of the 



7. What are some of the external exhalations ? 8. What is the second 
division of secretory organs? What are the follicles ? How does their 
secretion appear 7 What is necessary for as to do that this secretion may 
pass off? What does the follicle in the ear secrete? What is one cause 
of deafness ? What is the nse of the follicle at the root of the hair ? 
9, What 18 the third division of secretory organs ? 
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body, and are of various sizes ; some being quite small, 
others quite large, weighing several pounds, and contain 
arteries and \ems to carry the blood to them and 
return it again. The substances which the glands 
secrete differ very much in appearance from the blood, 
although they are formed from it. 

10. It is thought that the elements of all the different 
secretions exist in the blood ; but when different ele- 
ments are united in difierent quantities or proportions, 
the result, of course, is different ; for the same reason 
that a certain quantity of oxygen gas, being united with 
several different gases, makes air ; but if we unite 
another quantity of the same oxygen gas with other 
gases, it makes water ; so that if two or more elements 
existing in the blood were united, they would produce 
tears ; while several other elements would make the 
gastric juice, and so on v^th all the other secretions. 

11. There is, however, a principle of life within us, 
that regulates all these different operations, that they 
may produce the desired result. Some of the most im- 
portant fluids which the glands secrete, are the follow- 
ing : firsts the 

SALIVA. 

12. The saliva is formed by three pairs of glands^ 
situated in the mouth. They secrete the fluid which 
passes into the mouth throygh a little tube in the mus- 
cles of the face. Its principal use when mixed with the 



9. Deflcribe the glands. Are the sabstances secreted by the glands 
similar to the blood ? 10. Are these substances contained in the blood f 
What produces the difference between ihem 7 Explain in what way this 
principle holds true in reference to different quantities of the same gast 
11. What ragnlates all these different operaticms 7 What ia the first fluid 
that is secreted bythe glands? 12. Ho w is the saliya fimned 7 How does 
H pan into the mouth f 
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food, is to moisten it, and render its passage more easy 
down the throat. It also makes the voice clearer and 
better, by keeping it moist. The saliva has np smell, 
taste, or color, is a little heavier than water, and con- 
tains some salt and a little acid. 

GASTEIC jmcE. 

13. This fluid is secreted in the stomach, and very 
much resembles the saliva ; yet it ia more powerful in 
its operations, and of more importance to us in its use. 
During the process of digestion, this fluid is poured on 
the food, and dissolves it into a soft mass, which is called 
chyme. It has the same effect on the food that rennet 
has on milk in the process of making cheese. So when 
little infants throw up their milk from their stomachs in 
a curdled state, it shows that their stomachs are in a 
healthy condition. 

14. It is nearly tasteless, and without odor, yet it has 
the quality of preventing putrefaction, and will even 
remove it after it has commenced. It is said that por- 
tions of dead bodies, which become putrid and disagree- 
able, when taken into thQ stomachs of some animals, 
become perfectly inoffensive, and as in a state of pre- 
servation. 

15. Though the gastric juice possesses those remark- 
able solvent properties, which enable it to dissolve even 
the hardest substances, yet*it has no power to act on 



12. What is its prmcipal use ? What are the propertiet of the saliva t 
13. What IS the second secretion of the glands ? Where is the gastric 
juice secreted 7 In what does it differ fi:om the salira t What is its nse 7 
What effect has it on oar food 7 When do we judge that the stomach of 
ii^Bnts are in a healthy condition 7 14. What are the primpal proper- 
ties of the gastric joice 7 15. Does the gaatric jnice act on nhstanceB 
having life f 
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anything that has life. C<»isequently, wonns \¥i]l live 
in the stomach for some time» but as soon as they are 
deady the gastric juice acts on thmn and dissolves them* 
The gastric juice has sufficient power to eat holes 
through the coating of the stomach ; but this is the case 
only when the person has been some time without food. 

16. That digestion is effected in the manner here 
described, and is also influenced by the gastric juice, 
has been proved by experiments tried with a young 
Canadian, who received a wound in his side large 
enough for his physician to make observations when he 
took his food. He ascertained how long it required 
different kinds of food to digest, and the effect of the 
gastric juice on it, and made various other interesting 
experiments, which are fully detailed in almost every 
work on this subject. 

BILE. 

17. The bile is secreted by the liver, which lies in 
the right side, just between the ribs, and is the largest 
gland in the body. It has a brown, yellowish color, is 
very bitter and thick, and assists in the formation of 
chyle. Some suppose that the liver acts as a kind of 
sponge, to absorb all noxious substances in the blood, 
and throws them out of the system by means of the bile. 

18. You sometimes hear that persons have a ^bilious 
stomachJ^ The bile should not be in the stomach ; and 



15. When does this fluid act on these fabstances? How powerful is 
it at times? When does this take place? 16. In what manner has it 
been proved that tiiiese ideas of digesticm are correct T What facts were 
ascertained by means of this yoath? 17. What is the third secretion of 
the glands? What organ secretes the bile? What are the propertieB 
of the bile? What do. some rnxg/pouo ictmt tiw fimotioii of the Uver is? 
18. Should penoQS eyer haye '' biHous ttomacht V Why not ? 
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this would never be the case if the stomach were 
always in a healthy state. When oily substances, as 
gravy, etc., are in the stomach, the gastric juice cannot 
act on them ; so the bile flows from the Uver, enters the 
stomach, and helps to remove them. 

PANCREATIC FLUID. 

19. This fluid is secreted by the pancreas, a gland 
situated behind the stomach. This gland secretes a 
very httle fluid, of a yellow color, salt taste, without 
odor, similar to the saliva. Its secretion is not increased 
during digestion, yet many suppose it assists in forming 
the chyle. 

TEARS. 

20. The tears are secreted by the lachrymal gland, 
behind and at the comer of the eyes. They have a 
salt taste, and are inodorous. 

21. The above are some of the principal secretions ; 
and, from what has been said of them, you will again 
see how very important it is to possess good blood ; 
for from this very blood is formed the tears, the gastric 
juice, the bile, tliC bones, etc. 

22. There are little vessels situated all over the body, 
one of which has a Uttle fluid "to make the finger-nail ♦ 
another, the joint ; another, the bone ; one h%s a sub 
stance which helps to give the eyes their beautifid 



18. When is the bile necessaiy to the Btomach? 19. What ib the 
fourth secretion of the glands? What organ secretes the pancreatic 
juice? What are the properties of this fluid? 20. What is the fifth 
secretion of the glands ? By what are the tears secreted ? What are 
these properties? 21. What is a conclndve reason for us to have good 
blood? 22. Name gome of the uses (rfthe Utile veo i olfl ritaated over the 
body? 
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color ; another, to help form the soft hair ; and so on, 
All these little vessels have their respective office to 
fulfil^ which is doner without any confusion, in perfecl 
system and order. 

23. Hence we see that the work of secretion is a 
beautiful system, nicely arranged by our Creator, and 
should cause us to love and admire that great Being 
who has formed our bodies, and who sustains us by his 
goodness and power. 

24. What a wonderful body we have to keep in 
order ; just think of the heart, beating, beating, more 
than one hundred thousand times in a day, month after 
month, for seventy or eighty years, without once being 
out of order. 

26. Everything in machinery needs to be thoroughly 
repaired occasionally, however perfect the construction 
may be. A perfectly finished wheel will not alwayr 
revolve without being oiled. The most beautiful house 
needs frequent repairs. 

26. But such is not the case with our heart. It is 
ever faithful to perform its duty, if we are only faithful 
in taking care of it. It never grows weary, nor falls 
asleep ; but, whether we sleep or wake, it is untiringly 
at work. 

27. Then what a perfect frame- work we have, finished 
and covered so nicely with skin and muscles ! We 



22. In what way do these vessels perform their respective office? 
23^ How should we regard the work of secretion ? What feelings ought 
it to incite in us toward our Creator ? 24. Why should we ever think 
of oxur bodies 1 Is there anything remarkable about our hearts ? 25. What 
is a fact in regard to all machinery ? How does this apply to a wheel or 
a house ? 26. Does the same princifde hold true vdth respect to our 
heart? 27. What nice adaptations are there in our frame-worka that 
ahoold call forth our admiration ? 
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hare eyes for seemg, and ears for hearing ; we can dis- 
cern pleasant odors, and we can taste agreeable food. 
We should surely have feelings of gratitude to our 
Maker for all that he has done for us, and ought to feel 
under the greatest obligations to keep all these different 
parts in order ; to imbibe no foolish and evil habit which 
will weaken the powers of our bodies, or the faculties 
of our minds. Some have naturally more vitality than 
others ; but all can* enjoy a measure of health for many 
years, if they will but obey the lawt of health. 

26. All organized beings — ^by which I mean those 
that have functions or organs to nourish and sustain 
them — are limited in their periods of existence. The 
length of life in plants, animals, and man, depends very 
much on the time which it requires for them to mature. 
Those which mature or ripen quickest, soonest come to 
decay; those persons whose bodies are perfected the 
quickest, die the soonest. 

29. The little sapling has to grow many, many years, 
before it attains to the full stature of an oak ; yet, when 
it is matured, it will live for ages, sometimes for a thou- 
sand years. But the annual requires but a few months 
to bring it to perfection. We plant the seed ; in a few 
weeks the tiny leaves appear, expand, bud, blossom, 
and the plant dies. The same holds true in regard to 
man. 

Man rarely comes to maturity before twenty or 



S7. Under what obligations are we 7 In what way can all enjcfj a 
measure of health t 28. What are organized beings t Do they always 
exist 7 On what does the length of life in man, plants, and animals de- 
pend 7 Explain this hct, 29. What is said of the growth and duratioii 
of iSbiB oak7 In what wi^ does the annual differ from the oak 7 What 
k ^ diflbreiiee between muk tod te lower aoimak in regazd to stotm 
•ad decay t 
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thirty years, and his life is proportionately long, being 
three score years and ten — seventy years — ^when he 
takes care of himself; but some of the lower animals 
attain their full size and growth in a few years, and 
scarcely ever live over twenty or thirty. 

30. In early youth, before the body is matured, the 
functions of digestion, nutrition, etc., are very active, 
and are rapidly performed. The brain is larger, and 
the nervous system is then more developed than m after 
periods of life. The child eats, his food nourishes his 
body, and he grows rapidly ; but the man eats a much 
greater quantity of food, yet we cjua scarcely perceive 
any difference in his stature or size from one year to 
another. 

31. There is a period when the body has attained its 
full growth, called maturity. When this period is 
reached, there appears for a little time to be neither 
progress nor decline. Though there is in our system a 
power to repair all injuries which the body receives, to 
heal all the wounds, and to unite all the bones ; yet the 
body will finally decay, regardless of all our exertions 
to guard and preserve it. 

32. We cannot see that this decay is necessary from 
the nature of the body, neither can it arise from the 
gratification of the artificial wants of civilized life ; foi 
savages do not retain their faculties as long as those 
who are in a civilized state. But it appears to be the 



30. In what condition are all the functions in youth ? What is said of 
the brain and nervous system at that period ? What is the effect of the 
food 7 Has the food the same effect on the man ? 31. What is meant 
by maturity ? What is the condition of the body at this time ? Is there 
anything in our systems to enable us to resist injuries, etc. ? Will this 
power always continue ? 32. Do we know the causes of decay f What 
app6ars to be one cause T 
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order of nature, that man should live, then die. When 
adult life has passed, then the organs begin to decay. 

33. The nervous system is first aflTected ; the hearing, 
sight, etc, grow feeble ; the muscles become stifi*, hard- 
ened, and difficult to contract, so that they cannot well 
support the body; hence old persons are inclined to 
stoop and totter, and therefore require the additional 
assistance of a cane or staff. Then the circulating sys- 
tem begins to decline ; bonj' substances gather around 
the veins and arteries, and thus interrupt the free passage 
of the blood. The lungs cannot breathe or inhale the 
air so well, therefore the blood is not so well purified. 

34. These systems become more feeble, till they are no 
longer able to perform their various offices ; then death 
ensues. Many accidents are fatal, and produce death 
in aged persons, because their bodies become enfeebled, 
and can neither assist nor repair injuries as well as in 
youth. The bones of children easily unite ; but in after 
years there is a want of that strength and vigor, so that 
when the bones are shattered or injured, the injury can- 
not well be repaired. 

35. Children, I hope by these few lessons and instruc- 
tions, you will have been incited to think more of the 
Amotions of your bodies, and that the older you grow 
the more you will become interested in this important 
study. When you see flies walking and balancing 
themselves on the ceiling, think, and try to find out why 
they can support themselves there without falling. So 



32. What takes place after adult life has passed 7 33. What system k 
first affected ? Why do aged persons require an artificial support ? What 
■ystem next decays? How does this affect the blood? 34. When does 
death ensue T Why are accidents more fiital to the aged than to the 
young? What is raid in regard to the bones of children? 35. jHial 
onght these lessons to incite and encoorage in childreii t 
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of evexTthing around you. Be n6i contented to know 
that things are as you see them, but find out the reason 
for the different action, if you can. I hope you will 
now understand better than you did what physiology 
means. 

30. I will give you another chapter on the instincts 
of animals, and will then leave this interesting part of 
the subject, to speak of another part even more interest- 
ing, if possible : viz., the brain and nervous system. 



35. Should the mind be contented by obaenrstion alone f What should 
wo always endeavor to ascertain f 36. What subject wiQ be next ex- 
phunedf 
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CHAPTER VI. 

INSTINCT. 

1. There is in many respects a great resemblance 
or fmalogy between man and otHer animals. Some 
animals exhibit marks of skill, sagacity, caution, or judg- 
ment ; and, in many cases, the power of reasoning 
almost equal to human beings. 

2. Some suppose that every animal possesses all the 
faculties with which man is endowed, only in a much 
more limited degree, modified by circumstances, but not 
guided by reason. 

3. Whether this be correct or not, we know that 
animals show as many of these different talents as it j^ 
possible without having the intellect of man. Some- 
times they appear to be guided by experience, observa- 
tion, and even reason. However this may be, they are 
endowed with a principle that enables them to seek 
their food, build their habitations, and take care of their 
young, which is called instinct. They have also the 
power to vary their means or course of action, in order 
to accomplish certain ends, when circumstances vary or 
require this change. 



What is the subject of chapter sixth ? 1. Is there any resemblance be- 
tween man and other animals ? What do some animals exhibit ? 2. What 
is the opinion 6f some 'with regard to the Acuities of man and hmnan 
beings? 3. What certain knowledge have we respecting them? By 
what do they appear to be guided ? With what are they endowed 7 
What is this principle called?^ VHien can they vary their means of 
action? 
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4. bistinct is that which prompts an animal to act^ 
without -teaching from others ; to follow a certain 
course which is best adapted to his wants and con- 
dition. 

5. The reason of man has been called a ^ bundle of 
instincts ;" yet there is a wide difference between the 
powers of men and animals. Man improves from one 
year to another ; his knowledge is the result of expe- 
rience, observation, and reflection. 

6. The dwellings of man differ in different countries 
and ages, from the hut of the savage to the palace of 
the king ; though man constructed both the hut and the 
palace. 

Beavers build the same kind of houses now that they 
built many hundred years ago ; and so of all other 
animals ; there is no improvement from one generation 
to another ; they always continue the same. 

7. Smellie says there are two kinds of instincts ; one ^ 
kind which the animal can scarcely help obeying, with- 
out any instruction or experience ; and a second kind 
by which they can accommodate themselves to peculiar 
situations, and can also improve by experience and 
observation. 

8. I will relate some anecdotes to you, which illus- 
trate these different instincts in some of the different 
animals ; and though it may seem to you impossible that 
these are true, yet I shall mention none except those 



4. What is instinct f 5. What haa the reason of man been called 7 
What difference is there between the powers of men and animals T 
6. What is said of the dwellings of man in different ages ? What is said 
of the houses of beavers in different ages ? 7. How many kinds of instinct 
are there T What is the first kind ? What is the second kind t 8. How 
can theie diffdrentisftincti be iUnstrated ? 

8 
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vAkik I knew to be true by having witnessed them my- 
sd^ or those related to me by friends who have seen 
them, or those given by different physiologists as &cts. 
So you may believe them all. 

9. Young birds always open their mouths at every 
noise they hear, because they think it is their mother's 
v<rice, and that she is bringmg them food. They do not 
use their wings till they have gained strength, and have 
observed in which way mother-birds use theirs. 

10. Insects place their eggs in the most fiivorable 
situations for their young. All those whose young feed 
on vegetables place their eggs on plants. Those that 
always Uve in the water place their eggs on the surface 
of the water. 

11. TTie wasp builds her nest, deposits her eggs in it, 
then brings just enou^ green worms, which she rolls 
together so that they cannot move, and then leaves 
them as nourishment for her young. She does not wish 
them as food for herself, but knows that they are the 
best nourishment for the Uttle young wasps. Dr. Dar- 
win relates a feet which he saw himself. A wasp 
caught a fly almost as large as her own size. She cut 
off its extremities and tried to fly away with the body, 
but found that on account of a slight bi^eze, the fl/s 
wings impeded her own fli^t She came to the 
ground, cut off first one and then another of the fly's 
wings with her mouth, and then flew away. 



8. Will these anecdotes be true or fiJse 1 From what sources are they 
derired f 9. What do yonng birds imagine every noise is f When do 
ttieynie Ihelr wings? 10. Where do insects place their eggsf What 
kind are placed on plants? What kind are placed on the sorfece of the 
wator ? 11. How does the wai^ ^oyide for her young ? Does she ever 
eat ^leae worms? Why does she procore them? What aneodote doei 
Dr Darwin relate of a wasp r 
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12. Bees exhibit a wonderful sagacity/ They choose 
their queen, and then build their cells, which are very 
neatly and beautifully constructed. When they in- 
crease so much in number that the old hivid is ndt large 
enough to contain them, they choose their queen, swarm, 
and seek a new home. If there is not room for all their 
operations, they increase the depth of their honey cells. 
Those who wish to find the honey of those bees which 
have strayed away in the woods, and have built their 
nests there, catch two bees, carry them to a distance, 
and then let thetn fly ; each takes the straight line 
towards the nest or hive, and by observing these Hnes 
the hive may be found, in the direction where they 
cross each other. 

13. Sometimes bees stray away and build their hives 
in the trunks of hollow trees. There was a large tree 
cut down in a certain place, and near the root a great 
many layers of honey were found ; the bees had proba- 
bly deposited their honey in it for many years. Bees 
are industrious insects, and will not permit any drones 
— ^those bees which will not work — ^to live vrith them, 
but they all assist each other. 

14. The spider and many other insects exhibit a kind 
of singular instinct. If you touch a spider with your 
finger, he will run away as swiftly as he can ; but if he 
finds that he cannot run in any direction, he draws his 
feet together, and lies perfectly motionless, feigning to 



12. What fagschj do beet exhibit f When do beet « swMnn T What 
eoime do thej take when their cella are not large enough f How can 
we find the hcmey of those beet who faaye ttrayed away into the woodaf 

13. Where do beet frequMiilybaild their hives t How hat tUt fiu^ been 
M c e rta in ed? Whatiaonepeonliflritjof beet? WhatitmaaBlbjitroNMt 

14. What portacolar inttinct doet the tpider ezhibit ? 
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be dead ; and if he be even torn by pins^ he will not 
show the slightest degree of suffering. 

15. Ants generally make their nests on the ground ; 
but in Siam they build them on trees, because that 
country is often flooded with water, and people are 
obliged to build their houses on long poles. 

16. There are some birds that always move to a 
warm climate as soon as winter approaches. They go 
at a particular time, and return again at a particular 
season. 

When birds have liberty to do as they please, they 
always build their nests of the same material — ^the 
same mud and straw, and in the same spot, year after 
year. 

17. Sometimes they wholly change their mode of 
buildihg, especially in those countries where snakes 
abound. The bird hangs its nest on the branch of the 
tree, and makes the opening to it at the bottom, so that 
should the snake crawl up the tree to the limb, it could 
not get into the nest to take the eggs. 

18. There is a certain bird that has been seen to 
catch grasshoppers, and fasten them to the twigs of 
trees where the little birds were accustomed to come. 
Why do you think she did this ? for she never eats 
them herself. The reason was this ; her instinct taught 
her that little birds were fond of grasshoppers ; and 
as sfie was very fond of little birds, she put them there 



15. Where do ants build iheir nests ? What is their custom in Siam ? 
For what purpose ? What are people obliged to do there ? 16. How 
does the climate affect birds ? How do birds generally build their nests ? 
17. Do they ever change their mode of building ? Where does this take 
place ? How does the bird endeavor to avoid the snake ? 18. What is 
the custom of a particular kind of bird ? Explain why she doeA thi^ ' 
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for a bait to decoy aad bring them to that place, so that 
9he might catch and eat them. 

19. A swallow once slipped its foot into the noose of 
a cord« and by endeavonng to escape, drew the knot 
tight, so that he could not get away. He raised a most 
piteous cry, which drew a large flock of swallows 
around him. Wh^ they perceived his condition, each 
one struck the cord with his beak till it was brok^i, and 
their companion was freed. 

20. When two goats meet on a narrow ledge of rock 
over a precipice, and see that there is no room to pass 
each other, after stopping a moment, one crouches 
down, and permits the other to w^ gently over his 
back; then each one contmues his journey along the 
narrow and dangerous path. Certainly they show a 
more accommodating spirit than some m^i do. 

21. There was a certain cat, which frequently went 
iQto a closet, the door of which was fastened by a com- 
mon iron latch. When the door was closed, and sh« 
wished to come out, she mounted on the bench of the 
window, which was near the door, and with her paw 
lifted the latch, and came out. This she did for many 
years. Another cat, which, lived with a friend of mine, 
was accustomed to come to the kitchen door every 
morning, at precisdy five o'clock, open the door with 
her paw, and come into the house. 

22. The same family had a dog which would jump 
and be very uneasy as soon as he saw any of the men 
in the family put on their coats as if to go out. If they 



19. Relate the anecdote of the swallow ? How did the o&er iwaDowa 
exprew their flympatfay ? 20. In what way do two goats accommodate 
each other ? 21. Belate the aaeodote of the cat. What was Ibe ciwtoia 
of another cat? 

8* 
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told him in a quiet tone that he might go with them, he 
would lie down quietly at their feet ; but if they said, 
you c&nnot go, he would skulk away under the table. 

23. Dogs possess a remarkable degree of instinct, 
sagacity, or understanding. In Switzerland there are 
high mountains, the tops of which are always covered 
by snow. Sometimes the snow falls' from them sud- 
denly, in such large masses that houses and travellers 
are buried. There is a convei^t among the mountains 
called the St Bernard, where the monks keep a partic- 
ular kind of dog that they send out after a snow-storm 
in search of travellers, whom they frequently dig out of 
large banks of snow, -and save their Uves. 

24. There are hunting dogs in Mexico, which assist 
in catching and killmg deer. The weight of the deer is 
generally six times as great as their own, so that if they 
should attack ^them in front they might be killed, or 
have their backs broken. Instead of this they attack 
them at the side, or at the back, and when the deer 
starts to run, the dog throws him over. Some dogs 
will take a basket, and go every day to market to get 
their dinner. They can always find their master by 
smelling his tracks along the ground, even if he is at a 
great distance, and, if possible, will never leave him. 

25. Many interesting anecdotes are related by dif- 
ferent writers about the sagacity of the elephant. 

When tamed, it becomes the most gentle and obedient 



22. How did a dog exhibit great nnderatBndiiig ? 23. What powers do 
dogs generally possess ? What is said of the motmtains in Switzerland ? 
What conyent is situated there ? For what purpose do the monks keep 
dogs ? 24. What is the nse of the dogs in Mexico ? How do they show 
great sagacity ? In what way can dogs find their znasten ? 25/ What ara 
fome of the pecnltarities of the elephant ? 
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of all animals. It can be taught to kneel, to have a 
chariot or any load put on its back, which it caries 
easily. They sometimes exhibit shame and ambition. 
They were formerly used to assist in launching ships. 
A certain one was employed to take a large vessel into 
the water, but it was too heavy for him. When his 
master saw that he was incapable to perform his task, 
he said, " take away the lazy beast, and bring toother." 
The creature heard this, and made another eflFort, but 
broke his skull, and died on the spot. 

26. In a certain city, an elephant, in passing along the 
streets, put his trunk into the window of a tailor's shop, 
where several people were at work. One of them 
pricked the end of it with a needle ; the animal passed 
on as if he did not perceive the insult ; but when he 
came to a puddle of muddy water, he took some in his 
trunk, went back, and threw it all over the men, and 
spoiled their work. 

27. An artist in Prance wished to paint tho elephant 
with his trunk raised in the air, and his mouth open. 
So a boy was employed to throw fruit into his mouth, 
to keep him in this position ; but, as he frequently de- 
ceived him, he at last became angry, and one day took 
some dirty water in his trunk, and threw it all over the 
painter's picture, as if he knew that this was the most 
effectual way by which he could vent his spite. 

^ 28. A child that could not walk was left to the care 
of an elephant ; as soon as the child crawled to the 



25. What feelings do they aometimes exhibit ? For what were they 
fonnerly nsod ? How did nnkiiidness affect one ? 26. Relate the anec- 
dote of the elephant and the tailors. 27. Relate the anecdote of the 
artist and the elephant. Why did the elephant spoil the {nctnre instead 
of insolting the l^oy ? 
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31. The ostrich is the tallest and swiftest of all 
animals. When it is chased it throws stones and 
gravel with its feet at its pursuei^. 

32. Oysters throw water out of their shells when 
they are attacked, as if to vent their spite against their 
enemy. 

33. A certain pony would open the latch of the stable 
door, and raise the Ud of the coni-crib, which he learned 
to do himself. 

34. Monkeys possess a high degree of instinct, and 
resemble man more than any other animal. The teeth 
and paws are very much like our teeth, hands, and feet. 
In their wild ststte they live in the woods, on the trees, 
and feed on fruits, leaves, and insects. They live 
together in companies, and never go alone when they 
wish to rob an orchard, or find their food. It seems as 
if they laid regular {dans ; for, as has been remarked, 
part of them stand to watch the approach of enemies, 
and part enter the field. They form a straight line, 
reaching from those within, to some place beyond which 
is a retreat for them. 

35. When they are all arranged in due order, those 
in the orchard, near the trees, throw the fruit to. those 
outside as fast as they can gkther it. These pass it 
over to those nearest to them till the fruit is all nicely 
lodged in their hut or retreat. If the one who acts as 



31. How does the ostrich compare with other aftinnnU f Ho-iv does it 
defend itself when chased 7 32. How do oysters defend themselyes when 
attacked 7 33. What is related of a certain pony ? 34. What do monkeys 
possess ? In what do they resemble man 1 How do they live when in 
ft wild state 7 What course do they take when they '^Vish to rob an or- 
chard? Do they Hve alone or in companies? 35. How do they pro- 
ceed when they are all arranged in the oircbavdt How ate &ey warned 
of the approach of damper t 
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sentinel perceives any one coming, he makes a loud 
noise, and they all run away ; yet, even then, they will 
take some fruit under each of their arms or fore-paws, 
and also in their mouths. 

36. They are mischievous animals, and annoy travel- 
lers exceedingly by throwing stones and sticks at them ; 
and they will frequently follow them for some distance, 
when they are passing, through the woods, by leaping 
from tree to tree. They are capable of forming strong 
attachments even with other animals, and then exhibit 
mildness, affection, imd docility. 

37. Monkeys and orang-outangs can be taught to do 
almost anything that we can. They ride on ponies, 
feed themselves with a spoon, and appear to understand 
what is said to them. The great naturalist, Bufibn» 
speaks of one orang-outang which would present his 
hand when any one came to see him, and would walk 
along with great composure. He would sit down at 
the table, unfold his napkin, wipe his lips, and use a 
spoon or a fork to convey the food to his mouth. 

38. When he' was asked to drink tea, he took a cup 
and saucer, placed them on the table, put in the sugar, 
poured out the tea, and allowed it to cool before he 
drank it ; all of which he performed by the signs or 
orders of his master. Another would, by signs, make 
the servant understand what he desired ; if his wishes 
were not granted, he would bite him and throw him 



35. What effect does the warning have f Do thej ran and leare all 
their fruit behind? 36. How do monkeys annoy traYellersf What is 
said of their attachments? 37. What are some of the things that mon- 
keys and orang-dutangs can be taught to do? What interesting hctM 
does Buffon relate about an orang-outang 7 38. How did this animal 
drink his tea 7 In what way did he understand his master't wishes t 
What other fisM^ts can you relate about these animals 7 
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down. When he was sick he was bled, and ever after- 
ward, when at all unwell, would hold out his arm to be 
bled, just as if he understood that he had been relieved 
by such an operation before. They sometimes carry 
water from the river fti pitchers placed on their heads. 
Frequently when the pitchers are not taken off, they 
fall and break, at which the orang-outang moans 
greatly. 

39. I might tell you many more interesting facts and 
anecdotes about the habits of animals. We find they 
seem almost to possess the intellect of human beings. 
This appearance of intelligence has been called, by 
nearly all physiologists, instinct. Yet when I speak of 
the elements of our own minds, you will see that 
animals possess some of these same elements ; and I 
will then attempt ta explain from what they arise. 



39. What do aiiimaU Beem to posseaef What is this called hj phyn- 
ologistsf 
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PREFACE. 



TO PARENTS AND TEACHERS:— 

.Physiology is at the foundation of all human science. 
A thorough knowledge of it is absolutely necessary to 
a full understanding of the ftiind, and the laws which 
regulate it. Physiology and Phrenology are, by nature, 
inseparably connected ; hence, they should be studied, 
not separately, but in connexion with each other. 

The general laws and principles of Physiology are 
explained in volume one ; it is therefore the design of 
the present volume to present the functions of the mind 
in a clear and familiar manner, so illustrated and ex- 
plained by numerous cuts and anecdotes, that it cannot 
fail to interest and instruct children. These two vol- 
umes are cheerfully recommended to parents and 
teachers to place into the hands of their children as 
a guide to self-knowledge. 
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PHRENOLOGY. 



gHapter i. 

THE BRAIN AND NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

1. Childei!n, you have learned soi^ething respecting 
the construction of your bodies. I will now tell you 
about your minds, your brains, or, in other words, the 
nervous system, which includes the brain, spinal mar- 
row, and the nerves. 

2. You all know that you have minds or^ souls ; for 
you think, speak, and act ; you are conscious when you 
have done right, and when you have don<9 wrong ; you 
are happy or unhappy ; you cry and you laugh ; you 
sing and you play ; you run and you walk ; what is it 
that prompts you to do all these things, and many more T 

3. Some of you may say, it is my bones, or my mus- 
cles, my heart, my blood, or my stomach, which induces 
me to act and move. No, my dear children ; it is true 
that we could not move without these bones and mus- 
cles, and that we could not live without a heart, stom- 
ach, etc. ; but it is not these alone that prohipt and 
direct all our movements. 



What is the sabject of chapter firs^T 1. About what will childrGii 
DOW learn 7 What does the nervons system inclilie 7 2. What are all 
conscious of possessing ? What are some of the evidences that wd have 
souls or minds 7 3. How would some account for these emotions 7 Are 
their ideas correct 7 

2 
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14 THE BEAIN AND NEEVOUS SYSTEM. 

4. The functions of absorption and circulation, which 
are carried on, as you have learned, by the heart, 
stomach, lungs, etc., exist also in all vegetables. The 
plant imbibes the air, draws it in by means of its leaves, 
and after the part has been taken that is good for its 
nourishment, it sends it out again. If we had powers no 
higher than plants, we should be as they are, mechanical 
beings only. 

6. But we have something within us — a mind or a 
soul — ^that impels all our actions. As I have stated, 
whenever we wish to do anythftig, our mind speaks, as 
it were, and tells the muscle to perform the act. Our 
bones and muscles are like the machinery of a steam- 
boat or railroad-car ; they are always ready to serve 
us ; but as the machinery of a boat will not move with- 
out steam, so the bones and muscles, which are mere 
instruments of motion, will not move, when we wish to 
do anything, without the aid of the mind. 

6. Listen, and I will tell you how the mind acts. 
You will remember that I informed you that the bones 
of the head, or the skull, served as a protection to the 
brain. 

7. This brain is the seat of the mind or soul, and per-, 
ceives all the impressions that are made on various 
parts of the body. If the brain be injured, the body suf- 
fers. There have been many cases in which the skull 
was broken, and the brain disturbed; and in every 



4. What (xmctionB Have vegetables m common with human beings 7 
How are these functions performed 1 What should we be if we had no 
higher powers than plants? 5. What impels our actions 7 What do our 
bones and muscles ramble in a steamboat 7 What is necessary in the 
boat befflde machinery 7 What is necessary to produce motion beside 
bones and muscles 7 What are the bones and muscles 7 6. What is the 
brain 7 What does it perceive 7 
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instance, the effects were much more serious than the 
most severe accidents would have been to any other 
part of the body, 

8. Dr. Hayward relates the story of a beggar in 
Paris, who lost a part of his skull by an accident ; the 
brain was slightly covered by its membranes, and he 
was accustomed to allow any one who would give him 
a small sum of money to press on this exposed part. 
When the pressure Was made, he was always uncon- 
scious of what was going on around him, or where he 
was ; but as soon as the pressure was removed, his 
consciousness was restored. 

9. You have probably heard of persons who had 
been stunned or made insensible for some time, from 
having received severe blows or accidents. People 
frequently remain in this state for a length of time, but 
finally recover. 

10. That the brain is of great importance to us, is 
evident from the fact, that though it is a small part of 
the body, yet it receives about a fifth part of all the 
blood, which passes into it by means of four large 
arteries. It is also covered by a very hard substance, 
called the skull, which renders it less liable to be injured 
by blows. The brain has a grayish color; it is not 
hard like bone, but is sometimes so soft that when it is 
taken in the hands it will run over the sides of them. 



7. What relation is there between the brain and body? How do acci- 
dents on the brain compare with those on other parts of the body? 

8. Relate the stoiy of the beggar in Paris. What was the effect of pres- 
sure on the brain ? What took place when the pressure was removed ? 

9. What is said of persons who have been stunned by receiving accidents 7 
lO.^rom what do we infer the importance of the brain 7 How does the 
blood pass into the brain? What are some of the propertiee of the 
brain? 
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THB BRAIN AND NERVOUS SYSTEM. 



11. This cut represents the top or upper surface of 
the brain, showing its various folds or convolutions, 
each of which is supposed to perform different functions. 




UPPER SURFACE OF THE BRAIN 

You see by the cut that it has an irregular and wrinkled 
appearance, and appears just like a handkerchief when 
folded up, or like a piece of sponge, or scorched leather. 
The brain occupies considerable space when we take it 
in our hands, but is harder or more condensed, when it 
is inclosed by the bones. 



11 What does the cut represent? What is the office of each fold of 
the brain 7 What is the appearance of the brain 7 What does it resem- 
ble T When does the brain occupy the most space ? 
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12. Tlie color and appearance of the human brain are 
very similar to those in anim&Is ; yet it is considerably 
larger in proportion to the size of the body than that of 
almost any other animal The human brain is foui 




B B 

. BASE o:f the brain. 

[FF represents the cerebellum ; A A represents the anterior lobe, or porkioii in which 
the intellectual faculties are situated ; DD represents the middle lobe, containing the 
animal propensities; BB represents the posterior lobe, containing the domestic pro- 
pensities.] 

times as large as that of an ox ; yet the body of the ox 
IS five or six times as large as the human body. 



12. In what respects is the brain of man similar to that of animala ? 
Is the size of the brain always in proportion to the size of the body 7 
How do they compare in the ox and man 7 
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18 THE BRAIN AND NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

13. There are two great divisions of the brain, which 
are the cerebrum and the fierebellum. The large brain, 
or the cerebrum is the upper and front part; the 
smaller, or the cerebellum^ occupies the back and lower 
part of the skull. These are again divided from the 
front to the back of the head into two parts — ^the right 
and left, called hemispheres. The brain has three cover- 
ings or membranes under the skull, which assist in pro- 
tecting it 

14. There are a great many little prominences or 
clefts in the brain. It was in one of these projections, 
at the base of the brain, that Descartes, a great philoso- 
pher, supposed the soul to be situated ; but most people 
at the present day think that the soul or mind is con- 
nected vrith the whole brain. 

15. The spinal marrow is contained in the spine. It 
is a long white cord extending from the brain, and is 
covered by a firm and strong membrane of bone. It is 
well for us that it is thus guarded from injury ; for our 
lives and happiness depend very much on its safety. 
If this be injured or broken, all the members below the 
injured or broken part become insensible and useless. 

16. A great quantity of small white cords, called 
nerves, proceed from the lower part of the brain, just 
below thd cerebellum and spinal marrow, as you will 
perceive by the following cut 



13. What are the great divuionB of the brain ? Which is the cerebram ? 
Which is the cerebeUum 7 What other diyisions are there in the brain 7 
Explmn the cat 14. Is t^e sor&ce of the brain smooth and uniform 7 
Where did a certain philosopher suppose the sonl to be situated 7 Where 
do most people at the present day place the soul or mmd 7 15. What 
does the spine contain 7 Describe the spinal marrow. Why is it neces- 
sary that the brain should be well guarded 7 16. What are the neryes, 
and from what do they proceed 7 
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17. By this cut you can see the manner in which the 
nerves pass from the brain and spinal marrow. There 




NERVOUS SYSTEM. 



are ten or twelve pairs that proceed from the brain 
through the skull. 



17. Describe the cat How many pain of nenreB proceed from the 
brain T 
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20 THE BRAIN AND NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

The FIRST PAIR, called the olfactory neiyes» proceed 
from the lower part of the brain, and are spread over 
the membranes of the nose, to enable us to smell. 

The SECOND PAIR, called the optic nerves, or the 
nerves of sight, lead to the interior of the eye. 

The THIRD, FOURTH, and sixth pair also proceed to 
the eye, but are merely connected with the muscles of 
the eye, and do not assist our sight at all. 

18. The fifth pair, which has three branches, send 
one to the eye, others to the nose, the jaw, and the 
tongue. The nerves sent to the tongue are the nerves 
of tasj;e. 

The SEVENTH fair is called the facial nerve, and is 
sent to the muscle of the face. 

The eighth pair extends to the ears, called the 
auditory nerve, by which we hea?*. 

The ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth pair 
pass to the lungs, stomach, tongue, and to the muscles 
of the neck. 

These different pairs of nerves are represented in the 
ciit by figures. 

19. There is one very important nerve called the 
great sympathetic, formed by little cords which rise 
from several of the other nervesi ' It extends along 
down by the ^pine, enters the ^hest and stomdch, and 



17. What is the first pair called ? Where do they proceed, and what 
is their purpose ? What is the second pair called ? Where do they pro- 
ceed, and what is theur purpose ? Where do the third, fourth, and sixth 
pair lead? What is their use? 18.- Where do the branches of the fifth 
peir load f What are the nerves which are sent to the tonguei 7 What 
is the seventh pair called 1 Where does it lead ? What is the eighth 
pair called ? What is its function 1 Where do the niijjh, tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth pair proceed ? How are these different nerves repres^ited 
m iha oat 7 19. What is the name of one of liie most uuportant nerves f 
Of what is this composed 7 Where is it sitoated 7 
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sends branches to all the important organs. This seems 
to be a connecting link between all the other parts of 
the body ; so that when one part suffers^ the others 
sympathize or suffer with it. 




THE NERVES OF THE BRA.IN 



20. There are thirty nerves, called the spinal nerves 
that pass off on each side from the spinal marrow. 
These are distributed to all the muscles of the body. 
They extend in every direction ; and if all the remain 
der of the body should be destroyed, except the nerves, 
they would still present the appearance of a livings i)pdy, 
as you can see by looking at the cut on page 19, which 
represents tfie nervous system only, or our bodic^^j^st 



19. Why is this nerve important ? 20. How may nerves pass from the 
spine ? IVhat are they called? Where do they extend ? How would 
the nerves appear if the rest of the body were destroyed ? 
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23 THE BEAIN AND NERVOUS STSTEA. 

^as they would appear if the skm, bones, and muscles, 
were removed. 

21. So minute, extensive, and sensitive, are the 
nerves, that if we even prick our fingers, the •sensation 
is immediately conveyed to the brain. It is not the 
vein which gives us pain, for this is destitute of feeling ; 
it is not the blood, for this is also insensible ; but it is 
the little, delicate, sensitive nerve that communicates 
the feeling to the brain as quick as thought. 

22. The brain and spinal marrow are like two large 
rivers, and all the little veins are like so many little 
streams. It is well, therefore, that there is a connexion 
between the brain and the difierent parts of the body, 
and that the nerves do produce feeling and sensation. 
We might hold our hand in the fire till it was consumed, 
if there were no nerves to tisU us when the fire was too 
hot : we might take food into our stomachs so hot that 
they would soon be destroyed, if we had no nerves in 
our mouths and throats to enable us to moderate the 
temperature of our food. 

23. Though these nerves frequently cause us much 
pain and trouble, yet if they did not serve as restraints 
to. us, we might injure our bodies every day, until they 
would be unable to sustain us. Let us, therefore, take 
care of them ; for if they be injured, the parts or limbs 
where they are situated become useless or motionless. 



21. What takes place when we prick our fingers ? Why is* this effect 
prodaced ? Why does not the vein give us pain 7 Why does not the 
blood give ns pain 7 What is it that communicates sensation to the brain 7 
22* What are the bmin and spinal marrow 7 What are the little nerves 7 
What wise relation is there betw'een the nerves and the brain 7 What 
would be the results if we had no nerves 7 23. Of what are the nerves 
the cause? What service are they to us? Why should we take care 
of them? 
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24. It is the nervous system which gives animals a 
higher rank than vegetables. The lowest animal has 
some nerves ; and the more elevated the. animal the 
more extensive and perfect is his nervous system, up to 
man^ in whom it is found in perfection. Man is, there- 
fore, universally acknowledged to be far superior, natu- 
rally, to the brutes, although he does not always use his 
powers to the best advsmtage. 

25. It is and has been generally admitted, that the 
brain is the seat of the mind ; but this general idea was 
not sufficient to satisfy every one. Dr. Gall, who lived 
in Germany nearly a hundred years since, was one of 
those who were not satisfied with this explanation. He 
was a very inquisitive lad when young, always looked 
around him, and thought about what he saw* 

26. He noticed among his schoolmates that some of 
them were very generous end amiable, some selfish, 
some obstinate and cruel, others kind and affectionate. 
He found that one liked the study of arithmetic, another 
could commit to memory, and so on. When reflecting 
on these things the thought occurred to him that there 
is always harmony in the works of nature, and that 
there is a cause which produces every effect. He be- 
came convinced that there must be a cause why he 
could not recite his lessons as rapidly and as freely as 
some of the other boys. He was very observing, and 



24. What is the great difference between animals and Tegetables > 
Has eveiy animal nerves ? Who has a perfect nervous system 1 Where 
does it place man in the scale of living beings? 25. What is the brain 
generally admitted to be ? Did this general idea satisfy every one 7 Who 
was Dr. GkJl ? 26. What did he notice among his schoolmates T What 
did this lead him to do 7 What was the result of reflection ? Of what 
did be feel convinced ? Did he ascertain the cause of the difference be 
tween his schoolmates and himself 7' 
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24 THE BRAIN AND NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

»o6n saw that all those sdholars who could recite their 
ideas so well, had large full eyes. 

27. When he attended the university he made the 
same observations, and reasoned somewhat in this way. 
The brain is said to be the seat of the mind ; perhaps 
there is, therefore, a portion just behind the eyes, which 
enables all those in whom it is developed to learn their 
lessons, and repeat them when learned. 

28. If this be correct, then, why are there not other 
portions for different functions of the mmd. He noticed 
the head of everybody he saw ; he visited schools and 
prisons ; he collected all those who were particularly 
prone or inclined to cruelty, and found that all those had 
a little prominence over their ears. Then, he collected 
those who were interested in other things, and found that 
those resembled each other also ia the shape of the head. 
He was finally satisfied that there is a distinct portion 
of the brain for every distinct faculty of the mind. 

29. He became p. distinguished physician. Being 
still deeply interested in his new discoveries, he and 
his pupil. Dr. Spurzheim, a very intelligent and scientific 
gentleman, lectured and travelled through many of the 
countries of Europe ; and though many would not listen 
to them, yet they had not a shadow of doubt as to its truth. 

30. They called this new science, Phrenology^ which 
means a " discourse about the mind." 



27 How did he reason on this subject ? 28. If one part of the argn 
ment was correct, what did he think of the rest ? What course did he 
next take ? What did he ascertain to be true of all those who were inter- 
ested in the same things ? What was his final conclusion ? 29. What 
was his in*ofession ? Did he lose his interest in his new discoveries ? Who 
was Dr. Spurzheim? How did Dr. Grail and Dr. Spurzheim attempt to 
extend tiieir new science ? 30* What did they call their science T What 
does Phrenology mean ? 
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31. The eyes are never in the back part of the bead ; 
neither is the nose, nor the mouth. We never see by 
the mouth, neither do we hear by the eyes ; but there ia 
a separate nerve for seeing, proceeding directly to the 
eyes, another for hearing to the ears, and these are 
always the same. 

32. We say that the brain is dividjed into many dif- 
ferent parts, just like the rooms of a house, called 
organs ; and that different emotions, or faculties of the 
mind, are located or situated in these different parts. 
So wherever there is an organ in the brain, it always 
manifests itself in the same way, as much as the optic 
nerve always produces sight, and the auditory nerve 
hearing. 

33. If one part of the brain be used more than the 
others, that part grows just as certainly as the right arm 
of the blacksmith becomes larger than the left when he 
uses it every day; for then there is more blood sent to 
sustain it. The same holds true with respect to every 
portion of the brain. 

34. It may seem strange to you, children, that any 
one can tell by the shape of the head whether a man is 
good, kind, or benevolent ; but if you will give me your 
attention, I will try to make it so clear that you will be 
able to understand it. 

35. You" know that one apple is larger than another. 



31. What IB laid of the features of the face ? Do we alwayi lee and 
hear by the same nerves and organs? 32. In what way is the braia 
divided? What are situated in these different parts! What may we 
expect when there is an organ in the brain? 33. bow does nse affiact 
the brain? Why does the right arm of the blacksmith become larger 
tl^an the left ? 34. What idea may appear strange to children t Can it 
be explained so as to be understood ? 

3 
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SO one head is larger than another. We judge something 
by the size, but as the smaller apple sometimes has a 
better and richer flavor than the larger, so some heads 
are very large in consequence of diseake^ as in case 
of hydrocephalus, where water collects in the brain, and 
swells it to a great and unnatural extent. The body 
must be in a healthy condition for the mind to act 
freely and vigorously ; but more of this hereafter. 

PLAN OR ARRANGEMENT. 

36. As I have told you, all of nature's works are per- 
fect ; everything is arranged with order and system. 
Every bone and muscle is adapted to the purpose for 
which it is used. The head is in its right position ; 
also the hands, arms, and feet. The nerves that pass to 
the face, eyes, etc., are not situated low down in the 
body, so that sensation has to travel a great distance, 
but they proceed immediately from the brain, etc., etc. 
We shbuld also expect some order or method in the 
division of the brain. 

37. When Dr. Gall first thought on this subject, and 
made his discoveries, he found first one organ in the 
back of the head, another, in. the front, and another at 
the side ; but on considering them together, he saw that 
they were all arranged in groups or companies, all that 
had any resemblance being near each other, just the 



35. What influences our judgment? Is size always a correct test 
of the quality- ? In what cases id it not T In what state must the body 
be for the free exercise of the mind 1 36. What plan or arrangement do 
we find throughout nature ? What is said of all the bones and muscles ? 
What is true of the nerves ? In what should we also expect order and 
method? 37. Did Dr. Gall discover each organ in its regular order ? 
What beautiful arrangement did he find when he considered ^m to- 
gether? 
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same as the stars in the heavens are arranged into 
groups. 

'38. I will first tell you the general division or ar- 
rangement, and will then explain the meaning of each 
one of the organs, and their application. 



39. SOCIAL ORaANS. 

1. AMATIVENESS, | 4. INHABITIVENESS, 

2. PIULOPEOGENITIVBNESS, A. UNION FOR LIFE, 

3. ADHESIVENESS, 5. CONCENTRATIVENESS. 

40. SELFISH PROPENSITIES. 



9. ACQUISITHTENESS, 
10. SSCRETIVENESS. 



6. COMBATIVENESS, 

7. DESTRUCTIVENESS, 

8. ALIMENTFTENESS, 

41. SELFISH SENTIMENTS. 

11. CAXmOUSNESS, I 13. SELF-ESTEEMy 

12. APPROBATIVENESS, I 14. FIRMNESS. 

42. MORAL AND RELIOIOUS SENTIMENTS. 



15. 


CONSCIENTIOUSNESS, 


18. VENERATION, 


16. 


HOPE, 


19. BENEVOLENCE. 


17. 


MARVELLOUSNESS. 


• 




43. SEMI-INTELLEC 


5TUAL SENTIMENTS. 


20. 


CONSTRUCTIVENESS, 


22. IMITATION, 


21. 


IDEALmr, 


23. MIRTHFULNES8. 


B. 


suBLiMrry, 






44. PERCEPTS 


r:Si FACULTTEa 


24. 


INDIVIDUALITY, 


28. COLOR, 


25. 


FORM, 


29. ORDER, 


26. 


SIZE, 


30. CALCULATION, 


27. 


WEIGHT, 


Sir LOCALrry. 



38. What will b© first considered T What will then follow ? 39. Name 

'the social organs. 40. Name the selfish propensities. 41. Name the 

selfish sentiments. 42. Name the moral and religions sentiments. 

43. Name the lemi-intellectaal sentiments. 44. Name the pevceptira 

fiicidties. 
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82. EVEN-hrALITT, I 34. TUNE, 

33. TIME, I 35. LANGUAGE. 

45. RBASONTNa "FACULTIES 

36. cAusALirr, I D. suavity, 

37. COMPARISON, I C. HUMAN NATURE. 
45. Name the reaBoning &caltiea. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE-SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC CLASS. 

The smaller brain, the cerebellum, contains the first 
organ in the social group, Amativeness. 

1. AMATIVENESS. 




DsFiNmoN— Love and kindneM between the sexea : a desire to many, and prefer- 
ence for the society of the opposite sex. 

Location— This organ is located at the back of the head, behind the ears, and gtrei 
a fulness to the neck. 

1. EvEKY faculty of our minds, or function of our 
bodies, is given to us for a special purpose, which must 
be fulfilled to carry out the design of our Creator. 

2. The organ of Amativeness gives all those kind 
feelings of love that man shows to woman. Little boys 
under its influences, love their mothers and sisters 



What is the sabject of chapter second ? Which brain contains the first 
organ? What is its name 7 What is the definition of Amativeness? What 
is itb location ? 1. What is said of every &cal1y of the mind and fimo- 
tion of the body ? 2. What feelings does Amativenest give 1 
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dearly ; will try very much to please them ; will like to 
wait on them and do them a great many Uttle services ; 
and as soon as they are old enough will be inclined to 
marry, that they may have some one whom they may 
love, and who will love them. 

3. If girls have this organ large they will be very 
attentive to their fathers and brothers ; will speak kindly, 
and be polite and amiable to them. This is an import- 
ant organ, and should be cultivated. I have heard 
brothers speak harshly to their sisters ; but it was only 
those who had not the feeling of love, which they would 
have had if this organ had been large. 

4. A little girl once asked her brother to take hold of 
her hand, one morning when she was going to school, it 
being very slippery ; but he said he could not stop, for 
he wished to go and play with the other boys. This 
little boy would not have spoken thus if he had loved 
his sister as he ought 

6. It is this organ which causes husbands and wives 
to love each other as long as they live. Old men and 
women seem to be more closely attached the longer 
they live together. 

6. If this organ be perverted, or used improperly, it 
is the means of making men and women very unhappy, 
and very wicked. When you are older you will under- 
stand more about it, and will pay more attention to the 
right cultivation of it. - It is represented in the cut by the 
little blind boy Cupid, with a bow and arrow. 



2. How is this organ Bhbwn by little boys ? 3. In what way do little 
girls exhibit this organ ? What feelings does it create between brothers 
and sisters T 4. Relate the story of the little girl. 5. What feelings does 
it create between husbands and wives ? 6. What are the effects of the 
perversion of this orgm T ^w is this organ represented in the cat f 
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d. PHILOPROGSNITnrBNBSS. 




Definition— Love of children, animals, pets, and horses. 

Location— Philoprogeiiitiyaiess 1b the second social organ, and is situated directly 
above Amativeness, in the back part of the head, and is number two in tiie Symbolical 
Uead. 

1. Children, when given to their parents, are very 
small babies. If there were no love for them, they 
would be neglected, and would suffer for want of proper 
care and attention. They are very helpless, and could 
easily be injured or killed, and require a great deal of 
time, care, and anxiety, to keep them alive and in health. 

2.. But the mother, if she has this organ largely de- 
veloped in her head, loves her little child, tod would 
not part with it, though she were required to devote all 
her time and attention to its care. She watches its 



What is the Becond organ of the social group ? What is its definition t 
What is its location 7 1. What is the size of children when given to pa- 
rents? What would be the consequence if parents had no love for 
them ? Why do they Require much care? 2. What is the influence of 
Fhiloprogenitiyeness on the mother I 
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growth, {^ysically and intellectually^ with intense inter- 
est, and notices every little motion of its body, or 
emotion of its mind. 

3. Think, children, how much your mothers and 
bthers are doing for ydu every day. The only anxiety 
or question that presents itself to their minds, is, what 
can I do for these little ones, that they be fed, clothed, 
and educated. They often sacrifice their own pleasures 
and enjoyments for the sake of their children. 

4. Hence, for this reason, if for no other, you should 
requite the care and attention of your parents with love, 
obedience, and gratitude, and do all in your power to 
add to their comfort and happiness. 

5. The mother, generally, has this organ larger than 
the father. This is a wise provision of nature, because 
she has more care of her little ones when they are not 
able to do anything for themselves. 

6. There are some mothers — although I rejoice to say 
that the number is small — ^who feel it to be a burden to 
take care of and educate their children ; but it is only 
those who have not this organ large in their heads. 

7. Children show this organ in a great degree. The 
little girl loves and dotes on her doll-baby, enters into 
all its feelings — as she imagines — sympathizes with it, 
dresses it, places it in bed, and takes the same care of it 
that mothers do of their real babies. I have known 



2. What does she watch with interest ? 3. What should children re- 
member 1 What is the greatest anxiety of parents ? What do parents 
often do for their children T 4. How should children requite the lore and 
attention of parents ? {>. In which parent is this organ the largest ? Why 
is this fact a wise provision of nature ? 6. Are there ever mothers 
destitute of this organ ? What does it incline them to do ? 7. Who be- 
nde mothers show thif organ 7 In what way does fhe little girl show 
Ihiioiiherdolls? 



/^ 
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little girls who ha^ large familiea of doll8(, and who gave 
each a different name. Sometimes, when they have no 
doll, they caress the little dog or kitten. 

8. Boys ahow the action of this organ by their fond- 
neiss for a horse ; their desire to manage and to drive 
one ; or they desire to play with rabbits, dogs, or 
something of the kind, to gratify their strong love of the 
young and tender. If a boy has this organ large, he is 
generally kind to his horse and other animals. Some 
little boys cry piteously when an animal which they 
have petted, and on which they have bestowed their 
affection, has died, or is lost. 

9. A man in Schenectady, who was extravagantly 
fond of pets and childt-en, had a very large bunch where 
this organ is situated ; he very frequently went about 
the city with two little dogs in his overcoat pockets, and 
one in each hand ; mid was always surrounded by 
children. 

10. Generally, you can very readily tell who has a 
love for little ones, by their conduct ; and if you have a 
Sabbath-school teacher or day-school teacher who par- 
ticularly loves you, he or she most certainly has a 
prominence in the back part of his or her head. 

11. This organ is represented in the cut by a mother 
and father who are fondling and caressing their chil* 
dren ; also by a cat who is playing with her kitten in 
one comer. 



7. Whom do ihey caress if they have no dolls? 8. In what way do 
boys show this organ t With what feelings do boys regard ani m als 
when they have this organ large 7 What effect does the loss of a petted 
animal have on them ? 9, In what way did the man in Schenectady show 
this organ? 10. What can we generally tell by the condact? What 
have all &ose teachers who ioye their pupils ? 11. In what way is this 
orf;an represented in the cut? 
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12. In my chapter on instinct, I told you that animals 
seemed almost to possess the intelligence of human 
beings — a something generally called instinct. When 
we say that instinct prompts all their acticms, we cannot 
tell whence this instinct arises. 

18. Man possesses a brain which prompts all his 
actions ; and as all animals have some brain, therefore 
it is reasonable to say that their actions are the result 
■ of it. By careful observation it has been proved that 
as far as the brain of animals is devel6ped, they exhibit 
the same traits and peculiarities that we do ; snd it has 
also been proved that the difierent portions of the brams 
of animals produce different actions. 

14. The monkey is particularly attached to her young ; 
and she has a marked prominence in her skull, immedi- 
ately above Amativeness ; and so of all other animals 
that have a particular care for their young. ^ 

15. Do not forget the name of this organ, although it 
is a long one, but always remember that Philoprogenu 
tiveness gives love for young. 



12. Whatdo all animals seem to possess f Why are not we satisfied in 
saying that instinct prompts the actions of animals T 13. What does ^be 
brain of man do? Have animals a brain? What do we then infer? 
What has observation foand to be true? What is tme of different portions 
of the brain of animals 7 14. What is said of the monkey in relation %& 
this organ? 15. What miut children not forget? What does Philopro- 
genitiveness mean ? 
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AFFBOTION — OOMPANIONSSIP. 
8. ADHESIVENSSS. 



36 




p£FnviTiON— FyriJneaB fyf frlcnda^ BUochmfiat; dfialrc to Etc 1b iodety, tajd m 
bu eurrnuaElf^d with &icnd4. 

LijCATiON— Aelliesiveni'fli la oitqoted on boih $i(isa thio hack be&d, jiSt nbdvo And 
oQfwarJ of I'hUoprQgeiLitivcfiic'flB^ 

L You see by tlie cut that two friends are represented 
widi their arms around each other, as if engaged in social 
conversation* This is Ts?hat Adhesiveness meana ; or 
in other words, when we sec persons very fond of 
having warm-hearted friends to associate with them* 
and very desirous of companions, we shall find this 
organ large in their heads. 

2, I have often seen little girls, who choose some par- 
ticular ones among their schoolmates, confide to them 
their little joys and sorrows, and walk to and from 
school together* I have seen boys, also, walk in the 
street with their arms twined around each other's 
necks, and always in each other's society* They a ay 
they love each other very much, and I am sure that 



Whal is the definitioi) of AdbosiTeDeH T Wbat u it« locatioQ T I . WhaX 
doe* the cut r^proflontf What feelmg duea Adhefliyene^ mcite? 2. In 
what WBj do little gtrk exhibit tbia orgau 7 In wbit waj do bcjn ex- 
hibit thia organ T 
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their happiness is thus increased. I presume all persons 
have some one whom tfiey call their friend. 

3. It is right, children, to exercise this organ. We 
should be very cold-hearted, if, living as we do, sur- 
rounded by our fellow-beings, we felt no interest in 
them, and did not wish to associate with them. Sup- 
pose, in attending school, you should form no attach- 
ments with your schoolmates ; recess would not be 
welcomed, as it now is, as a fine time in which to play 
and have sport You would no more desire to sail your 
kite, to jump the rope, or to amuse yourselves in a great 
many other ways as you now do, if you had not kind 
friends to share your sports, and to engage with you in 
the frolic. 

4. If men and women had not this organ large, we 
should not have as many handsome, thickly-settled vil- 
lages as we now have. People would live alone in the 
wilderness, or in the thick forest; but now, when a 
family moves to a new country, where they are com- 
pelled to cut down the trees for room to build their 
house, another family goes, and then another, till what 
was once a forest of trees becomes in a few years a 
large village, with houses, stores, churches, etc., etc. 

6. Yes, children, make friends ; treat them kindly, and 
you will be more happy than if you lived alone, with no 
ties of love and affection. 

6. This feeling of attachment is also seen among 



2. What reason do they give for their conduct ? What do most all 
persons have 7 3. Why is it right to exercise this organ ? What would 
be the effect if there were no adhesiveness among scholars 7 4. What 
would be the resnlt if men and women had no adhesiveness 7 In what 
way would people live 7 What takes place now when a family moves to 
« new country 7 5. Then what should all children do 7 6. Is this feelmg 
of friendship confined to man alone ? 
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animals. They r^ely ever live a,lone. Birds live and 
fly in companies. One bee never lives alone in the 
hive, but hundreds swarm together. One beaver never 
builds his hut alone, but a company of beavers associate, 
and each performs his particular part Sheep skip and 
play together in the open field. This is true of almost 
all animals, and they, vrith us, have a little prominence 
on their skulls, caused by the development of t^e brain, 
which we call Adhesiveness. 

7. Dogs have a large organ of Adhesiveness, and 
they evince the most devoted attachment to their mas- 
ters. A man had a dog that was his constant com- 
panion by night and by day. He went with him when 
he hunted, and when he fished, and was always at his 
side. The man was taken sick and died. The dog 
would not leave his bedside, and after they buried his 
master, refused to take any food. In about a week he 
was missing, emd no one could tell where he had gone, 
till spme one chanced to pass the grave-yard, and sa^ 
the poor dog dying, stretched on the mound where hi* 
master had been laid, as is represented in the following 
cut. This was a striking proof of true and sincer* 

afiection. 

% ■ — ■■ — '■ • 

6. How does the bee show this feeling ? How does the bird show 
attachment? The beaver 1 Sheep ? What have all these animals tiiai 
exUbit this feeling 7 7. Relate the anecdote of the dog. What are hi 
particular sharacteristics 7 
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tHE SOCIAL AND DOlfESTIC CLASS. 
4. INHABITIYBIVBSS. 




Dnmnnoif— LoTe of home ; attachment to Ohe place^ and mnwUlingneas to change 
fireqaently. 

LocATioif— Inhabitiyenesa is aitaated between the two organs of Adhesiveneta, 
dbectily above Philoprogenitlveneaa. 

1. You have all heard, children, the song, " Be it ever 
so lowly, there's no place like home." There is a 
separate and distinct part of the brain v^rhich gives this 
feeling. When it is large, the spot which the person 
calls his home is to him the dearest spot on earth. 

2. It is this feeling that makes the Irishman's poor 
and lowly hut, mostly made of mud and logs, pleasant 
and agreeable to him. The winds may blow around 
his dwelling ; yet he cares not for the storm, if he and 
his friends are in their home, miserable though it may be. 

3. This feeling is sometimes so strong, that persons 
are not contented unless they are at home. Especially 



What 18 the definition of Inhabitiveness? Where is its location? 
1. What feeling does another part of the brain give ? What is its infla* 
ence when large T 2. In what way does this organ affect the Irishman f 
When does he forget the winds and if le storm f 3. What state of mbad 
does it produce when very strong T 
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do we love the first home where we sat on our mother's 
lap, shared in her endearments, and where our first 
juvenile sports were enjoyed. We experience emotions 
that are then impressed on our little tablets, never to be 
forgotten. 

4. How many there are— and I suppose the same will 
be true of you, children, if you live long enough — ^who 
leave their father's dwelling and are absent maijiy years, 
and live many hundred miles from .their parents, yet 
have a lingering desire to revisit the place of their 
nativity, and examine every nook and comer. They 
love to wander by the winding streamlet, where they 
sailed their little boats; they love to walk the very 
street where they rolled their hoop, and they forget that 
they are old. 

5. It seems to them that the trees are clad with the 
same leaves which pleased and sheltered them irom the 
sun when children ; the house where first their tiny 
infant feet pattered along, seems sacred ; and as they 
retrace their steps to the mounds that cover the mortal 
remains of fiiends dear to their hearts, with tears of 
aiTection they exclaim that there is no spot like their 
childhood's home ; no place so dear as the place of their 
nativity. • 

6. The old man whom you see in the cut, appears 
happy, and why ? — ^because he is at home. The cold 
may whistle through th6 old roof, but it matters not to 
him, for he can sit at his own fireside at home, or under 



3. What do we especially love f What ii said of the fierce of these 
early emotions f 4. What desires have many persons who leave their 
homes when yoong f What does it delight them to do f 5. With what 
feelingB do they regard the spots where they passed their early yean 7 
6 Why does the man in the cat appear happy { 
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the shade of the tree that has grown old with him. It 
is pleasant for a family to gather around the warm fire, 
CO a ccid winter's night, and feel that all are at home. 

7. You maj hare heard about Switzerland. It is a 
great many miles from New York. The people "who 
lire there are called Swiss. It is said that if these peo- 
flt are away from their country, and hear a Swiss air 
or tune pecuUar to their nation — and they have them, 
the same as America has ^ Yankee Doodle," and '* Hail, 
Columbia, happy land," — it so stirs up and excites their 
minds, that it is said that sometimes, even when about 
to engage in battle, they are obliged to lay down their 
arms and return home to Switzerland. 

8. Those persons who are always home-sick when 
they are away from home, have a large organ of 
Inhahitiyeness. 

Those who can go when .and where they please with- 
out feeling sad and lonely, have the organ small, like a 
little boy in Newark, who runs away from his home 
whenever he can, and causes his parents much anxiety, 
and does not love them and his home as he ought. 



6. What is a soarce of greet pleasareT 7. Where is Switzerland? 
What are the people called ?• What interesting fact is relate^ ahoat these 
people when away from theiir country? 8. What causes some to he 
always " home-sick " when away from home ? What produces the oppo- 
site state of mind ? Relate the fiict of the little boy in Newark. 



• 
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UNION FOB LIFE. 
A. UNION FOB LIFE. 



41 




OEriMmoN— Desire to pair, to unite for life, and to be constantly in the society of 
die loved one. 

LooATioNT— Union for Life is situated on each side of PUIoprogenitiveness, between 
Amativeness and Adhesiveness. 

1. Though we have the organ of Amativeness, which 
leads the brother and sister to love each other, and pro- 
duces love between the opposite sexes that they marry 
and live together, yet we also need that portion of the 
brain called Union for Life, which lies close by its side. 

2. This is a more elevated faculty than Amativeness ; 
for persons having only the latter, may marry, yet they 
often live unhappily when together, and even wish to 
separate their interests ; but if Union for Life be large, 
the persons always adhere to each other through weal 
or woe, are desirous of sharing all their joys and sor- 
rows, and of being constantly in each other's society. 



What IB the definition of Union for Life? VHiat is its location? I. Whdk 
do we need beside Amativeness 7 2. How do these organs compare with 
each other 7 Explain the difference. 
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3. All birds that pair have this portion of their brain 
developed, and those who do not, have a deficiency of 
tliis organ. 



5. CONCENTKATIVSNESS. 




DxFnnnoN-— Connexion of fbooght and feeling; inclination to fix the mind on one 
subject till it is accompliahed or finished 
LocATioN->Concentrativene6s is situated immediately above Inhabitivcness. 

1. How often children become impatient ! Here is 
Clara : her mother has given her some sewing, and she 
said or wished to say, " that she has not patience to do 
it." . She does not fix her mind on it so much that the 
little muscles which lead to her hands come to her aid. 

2. Said William, ** I cannot do this sum in my arith- 
metic lesson. I've tried, and I've tried, but all my eflTorts 

' are useless ;" when peflrhaps he did not recollect that he 
was thinking all the time about sailing his kite, or what 
he should do the next recess. " No," said he again, " I 



3. In what way is this organ developed m birds t What is the defini- 
tion of ConcentrativenessT What is its location? 1. What is a very 
cmnmon thing among children? How did Clara show her impatience f 
Why does she not succeed ? 2. How did William show his impatience t 
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i^zmot possibly do it," and down went his slate and 
pencil^ and he shut his book very impatiently. 

3. ** Well, I never did see how hard and difficult my 
geography lesspn is. I don't see why my teacher ex- 
pects me to find out all these little places on the atlas," 
said Harriet, one day.- Little Harriet did not know 
why she could not learn her lesson ; but the fact was, 
that she was nearly all the time thinking about one of 
the scholars who sat by her side, and very often her 
eyes were turned toward a wjjndow near her. 

4. Listen, children, and I will tell you why she did 
not succeed. She did not fix her attention ; she did not 
try to send away all thoughts but those connected with 
her lesson. Her thoughts were scattered everywhere. 
Precisely the same with Clara and William ; if they 
had thought of nothing but their r^pective duties, they 
could have performed them very easily. 

5. Does a man when he is building a houi^e, make a 
window one day, then work a little on the bam, and 
then think he will transplant or set out a tree ? 

6. Suppose, when he was putting the shingles on the 
roof, he should think what a fine day it would be to go 
and ride, and so leave his :wrork ; do you think he would 
ever finish that work ? No, indeed ; but he must give 
his whole attention to his busuiess if he wishes success. 
When he is plastering he should plaster till he has 
finished. When he is painting he should paint; and in 
this way only can he accomplish all he wishes. • 

3. How did Harriet ihow her impatience f What was the rettson that 
she could not learn her lesson ? 4. Why were not the efforts of these 
children saccessful 7 Would they have succeeded if they had confined 
their thoughts to their duties? 5, 6. niustrate the want of attention by 
the man building his house, etc. ? What course is he ol^ged to takm if 
he wishes to meet with success 7 v ^ i 
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7* Dr. H?s son, a little boy six years old, will sit 
down, of his own aecord, and read stories in a book for 
four hours, without any interruption, or being in the 
least fatigued. He has a very large organ of Concen- 
trativeness. 

8. If a person has too much of this organ, he will be 
prosy. He would never finish or complete his story. 
When he played, he would desire to play always ; when 
he studied, he would desire to study always ; neverthe- 
less, children, if you wish to succeed in what you 
attempt, if you wish to become learned mea and women, 
you must learn while young to fix your attention on 
what you do. You must learn to engage your thoughts 
in whatever you imdertake. When you study you must 
not think of play ; when you play think only of play, for 
the time being ; when you are at church, think only of 
what you hear said. 

This is what all who have ever become great and 
good men have done. 

9. The gentleman in the cut is so much absorbed in 
his studies, that he does not even perceive that his arm- 
chair is on fire, and that the flames are gathering around 
him, and probably would not have perceived it, if he had 
not been aroused from his abstraction. I would not 
advise you to cultivate the organ to such an extent as 
this, although I would advise you all to learn patience, 
and to fix your attention. 



7. In what did Dr. H.'s son ihow large Concentrativeness 7 8. What 
are the reiiiltB of haying too much of this organ 7 What is necessary for 
all to do who wish to become learned, or to socceed in what they under- 
take? 9. How is Cdncentratiyeness represented in the cat T Did this 
gentleman haye too mnch or too little of this organ? What mnst all 
children leam 7 
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10. I have now finished the description of those 
which are called the social or domestic organs. You 
have learned that we can love our brothers and sisters 
with warm affection ; that husbands and wives can love 
each other devotedly ; that love will spring up in the 
heart for the little precious infants committed to our 
care ; that we can draw friends around us, and cherish 
their memory with devotion ; and that we can all gather 
around our happy firesides, and enjoy the sweets of 
quiet home. 

11. Children, if we cultivate these qualities properly, 
life will be a source of joy and happiness, however un- 
pleasantly we may be situated ; but without these feel- 
ings of love and kindness, our life is but a blank ; for we 
are not aware of one half of the pleasure which we are 
capable of enjoying. 

12. The social organs are X\iQ foundation on which all 
the others are built ; and it is of vast importance in 
building that the comer-stone or the foundation-wall be 
firm and correct. 

13. These organs are in a group together. If it were 
wot so, the order and beauty of • the whole would be 
marred. 

14. Think, children, on the preceding remarks, and as 
you become older, strive to cherish proper social feel- 
ings ; for with them we have warm hearts ; without 
them we are cold and selfish beings. 



10. What things have we learned from the description of the social 
organs? 11. What arises from the proper cultivation of these social 
Acuities ? What is the result if we have no friendship 7 12. How do 
the social organs compare with the others? What is very important in a 
building? 13. Are these social organs scattered over the brain ? What 
)i70iild be the effect if this were the Case ? 14. What should all children 
ttriye to cherish? Why? 
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Yoc win aU «y that the tvro boys ^^^J"^^^^] 

^1 too. There ue some boys who Me 
-nd ai«ry. Whether you speak to tttem ^ J 
-f^T^l not heed yoo, bat wUl ^^y^t^VT^i 
^^•C and a great, many other words which 1 cm 



:^* 



•^T Whi»it.loc«km? »I» what way are twftboyjJP^ 



iheoutt How do some boy» alway* feelt Doei ionow^ 



HOW ao some Doy» atw»7- **~-.. — : 
What naughty replies do they maket 
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bad language, or at least such as is improper for them 
to use, especially to their parents. 

2. I hope that there are not many children who 
say such naughty things ; still, as I have previously 
remarked, I have known similar cases. This is one 
way, in which Combativeness shows itself, and is a 
wrong way. Another way : — do you see that little boy 
running ta school every morning ? he does not stop for 
the heat, or the cold, the rain, or the snow ; but he is 
always at school when it commences. 

3. John's father said to him one day, " John, I have 
some hard logs to be sawed. I wish you to be a smart 
boy. What do you think about trying to do this for me V* 
" Well, father," answered John, promptly, " I will try^ 
and I think I can succeed." John went to work, sawing, 
and sawing. He thought to himself, 'Uhese are in 
reality quite tough logs to saw ; I wonder where father 
got them ; yet I am determined to accompUsh it if I 
possibly can,*' so he tugged away, till finally the I<^s 
fell down on each side of him, and he felt very happy 
that he had made the attempt. His father, who stood 
XkdBT the window looking at him, rejoiced that he ha4 so 
smart and active a son. He had chosen these hard 
logs in order to teach his son to overcome difficulties. 

4: This is the course that we should pursue when we 
have any task to do ; we should set ourselves to work 
in earnest, and resolve that we will ^ry, at least, if we 
do no more. 



2. What produces that state of mind? Is this a right way to ezereiso 
this organ ? What is another way? 3. What reqnest did John's &ther 
make to him? What was John's answer? What were some of his 
thoaghta while he was at work 7 How did he finally succeed? What 
were the feelings of his &ther? 4. What should be our course whmi w» 
have any tyag to perform f 
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tHE SOCIAL AND DOlfESTIC CLASS. 
4. INHABITIYBMBSS. 




DKFXNmoif— LoTe of home ; attachment to Ohe place, and nnwUlingneu to change 
frequently. 

Location— Inhabitiyenesa is aitaated between the two organs of Adhesiveness, 
directly aboye Philoprogenitiye 



1. You have all heard, children, the song, " Be it ever 
so lowly, there's no place like home." There is a 
separate and distinct part of the brain which gives this 
feeling. When it is large, the spot which the person 
calls his home is to him the dearest spot on earth. 

2. It is this feeling that makes the Irishman's poor 
and lowly hut, mostly made of mud and logs, pleasant 
and agreeable to him. The winds may blow around 
his dwelling ; yet he cares not for the storm, if he and 
his friends are in their home, miserable though it may be. 

3. This feeling is sometimes so strong, that persons 
are not contented unless they are at home. Especially 



What is the definition of Inhabitiveness? Where is its location? 
1. What feeling does another part of the brain give ? What is its inflo* 
ence when large T 2. Li what way does this organ affect the Irishman f 
When does he forget the winds and Hre storm 7 3. What state of mind 
does it produce when very strong T 
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do we love the &st home where we sat on our mother's 
lap, shared in her endearments, and where our first 
juvenile sports were enjoyed. We experience emotions 
that are then impressed on our little tablets, never to be 
forgotten. 

4. How many there are— -and I suppose the same will 
be true of you, children, if you live long enough — ^who 
leave their father's dwelling and are absent many yeeurs, 
and live many hundred miles from .their parents, yet 
have a lingering desire to revisit the place of their 
nativity, and examine every nook and comer. They 
love to wander by the winding streamlet, where they 
sailed their little boats; they love to walk the very 
street where they rolled their hoop, and they forget that 
they are old. 

6. It seems to them that the trees are clad with the 
same leaves which pleased and sheltered them from the 
sun when children; the house where first their tiny 
infant feet pattered along, seems sacred ; and as they 
retrace their steps to the mounds that cover the mortal 
remains of firiends dear to their hearts, with tears of 
affection they exclaim that there is no spot like their 
childhood's home ; no place so dear as the place of their 
nativity. * 

6. The old man whom you see in the cut, appears 
happy, and why ? — ^because he is at home. The cold 
may whistle through th6 old roof, but it matters not to 
him, for he can sit at his own fireside at home, or under 



3. What do we especially love f What is laid of the force of theie 
early emotions f 4. What desires have many persons who leave their 
homes when yoong 1 What does it delight them to do 7 5. With what 
feelingB do they regard the spots where they passed their early years 7 
6 Why doM the man in the cat appear happy { 
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THE SOCIAL AND DOMBSflO CLASS. 



3. All birds that pair have this portion of their brain 
developed, and those who do not, have a deficiency of 
tliis organ. 



5. CONCENTRATIVENBSS. 



# I? *ll. _ V 




Dkfinitxon— Connexion of thought and feeling; inclination to fix the mind on one 
But^t till it iB accompllBhed or finished; 
Location— Concentrativcness is situated immediately above Inhabitiveness. 

1. How often children become impatient ! Here is 
Clara : her mother has given her some sewing, and she 
said or wished to say, " that she has not patience to do 
it." . She does not fix her mind on it so much that the 
little muscles which lead to her hands come to her aid. 

2. Said William, " I cannot do this sum in my arith- 
metic lesson. I've tried, and I've tried, but all my efforts 

* are useless ;" when pesrhaps he did not recollect that he 
was thinking all the time about sailing his kite, or what 
he should do the next recess. " No," said he again, " I 



3. In what way is this organ developed in birds? What is the defini- 
tion of Concentrativenessf What is its location? 1. What is a very 
common thing among children? How did Clara show her impatience T 
IVhj does she not sficceed ? 2. How did William show his iippatiAiice t 
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DErmmoN — Desire to pair, to unite for life, and to be constanfly in the society of 
die loved one. 

Location— Union for Life is situated on each side of Fhiloprogenitiyeneis, between 
Amativeness and Adhesiveness. 

1. Though we have the organ of Amativeness, which 
leads the brother and sister to love each other, and pro- 
duces love between the opposite sexes that they marry 
and live together, yet we also need that portion of the 
brain called Union for Life, which lies close by its side. 

2. This is a more elevated faculty than Amativeness ; 
for persons having only the latter, may marry, yet they 
often live unhappily when together, and even wish to 
separate their interests ; but if Union for Life be large, 
the persons always adhere to each other through weal 
or woe, are desirous of sharing all their joys and sor- 
rows, and of being constantly in each other's society. 



What is the definition of Union for Life? What is its location? 1. Whalk 
do we need beside Amatiyeness ? 2. How do these organs compare with 
each other? Explain the difference. 
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THE SOCIAL AND DOMSSflO CLASS. 



3. All birds that pair have this portion of their brain 
developed, and those who do not, have a deficiency of 
tliis organ. 



5. CONCENTRATIVENBSS. 




DiFnnnoN— Connexion of thought and feeling; inclination to fix the mind on one 
subject till it iB accompllBhed or finished; 
Location— Concentrativeness is situated immediately above Inhabitiveness. 

1. How often children become impatient ! Here is 
Clara : her mother has given her some sewing, and she 
said or wished to say, " that she has not patience to do 
it." . She does not fix her mind on it so much that the 
little muscles which lead to her hands come to her aid. 

2. Said William, " I cannot do this sum in my arith- 
metic lesson. I've tried, and I've tried, but all my efforts 

' are useless ;" when pesrhaps he did not recollect that he 
was thinking all the time about sailing his kite, or what 
he should do the next recess. " No," said he again, " I 



3. In what way is this organ developed in birds 1 What is the defini- 
tion of Concentrativenessf What is its location? 1. What is a very 
cominon thing among children? How did Clara show her impatience T 
Why does she not sficceed ? 2. How did William show his impatiance t 
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i^irnot possibly do it," and down went his slate and 
pencil^ and he shut his book very impatiently. 

3. ^ Well, I never did see how hard and difficult my 
geography lesspn is. I don't see why my teacher ex- 
pects me to find out all these little places on the atlas," 
ssdd Harriet, one day. Little Harriet did not know 
why she could not learn her lesson ; but the fact was, 
that she was nearly all the time thinking about one of 
the scholars who sat by her side, and very often her 
eyes were turned toward a wj^ndow near her. 

4. Listen, children, and I will tell you why she did 
not succeed. She did not fix her attention ; she did not 
try to send away all thoughts but those connected with 
her lesson. Her thoughts were scattered everywhere. 
Precisely the same with Clara and William ; if they 
had thought of nothing but their respective duties, they 
could have performed them very easily. 

5. Does a man when he is building a houi^e, make a 
window one day, then work a little on the bam, and 
then think he will transplant or set out a tree ? 

6. Suppose, when he was putting the shingles on the 
roof, he should think what a fine day it would be to go 
and ride, and so leave his ^wrork ; do you think he would 
ever finish that wort ? No, indeed ; but he must give 
his whole attention to his busmess if he wishes success. 
When he is plastering he should plaster till he has 
finished. When he is painting he should paint; and in 
this way only can he accomplish all he wishes. f 

3. How did Harriet show her impatience 1 What was the reason that 
she coald not learn her lesson ? 4. Why were not the efforts of these 
children successful 7 Would they have succeeded if they had confined 
their thoughts to their duties 1 5, 6. Illustrate the want of attention by 
the man building his house, etc.? What course is he oUiged to ttikm if 
he wishes to meet with success 1 r^ i 
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or by exhibiting bad tempers when you are young ; for 
all those bad men and women who finally die on the 
gallows, or are sent to our prisons, were permitted, 
when young, to indulge these bad feelings till they had 
committed some crime for which they were arrested 
and punished. 

14. Gibbs, the pirate, when a boy, amused himself 
with dog-fighting, and all other kinds of rough plays, to 
such a degree, that the coarser feelings of his nature 
obtained the ascendency over the higher, better, and 
moral. 

15. You may say that if you have this organ, you 
must use it, and so cannot help yourself. But this is 
not so ; for although some are naturally more inclined 
to deeds of wickedness or kindness than others, yet all 
can restrain their passions if they wish, and should 
strive against the indulgence of their wicked feelings. 

16. I know a little boy who was naturally inclined to 
destroy and trouble all the cats, dogs, etc., he saw. 
His parents were aware of this propensity, and explain- 
ed to him that it was wrong to torture the innocent 
merely for his own pleasure, and often conversed with 
him on this subject. This produced so good an effect, 
that in the course of a few months or years, his whole 
disposition was changed, and he is now one of the kind- 
est-hearted boys I ever saw, and is beloved by all who 
know him. 



13. What is said of the yoath of all bad men and women ? 14. What 
were somo of the amosements of Gibbs when a boy ? How much did 
they influence him 1 15. What might some say in regard to this organ ? 
Is this the case ? What is true in regard to these things 1 16. Relate the 
anecdote of the little boy? What e£fortB did his parents make, and did 
they KicceedT 
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8. ALDCENTIYENESS. 
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DxriNmoN— A deeire for food ; appetite ; ghittony. 

Location— Alimentiyenees is situated immediately in front of DestnictireneiS, en 
eack side of the head. 

1. As I have told you previously, every faculty is 
given to us for some specific end. We have eyes for 
seeing, ears for hearing, and a nose for smelling ; and 
when that portion of the head in front of the ears is 
swelled or is large, then we say people are fond of eat- 
ing, and enjoy their food. 

2. In the cut, you will see two men very busy with 
their knives, and forks, etc. They are eating and drink- 
ing : and this is what the greater part of our people do 
most of the time. They scarcely think of anything ex- 
cepting what they are to eat. It is important that we 
eat ; for if we did not, we should have no nourishment 
or vitality in our bodies, and we could not live. Ali- 



What is the definition of Alimentiveness? Whez% is it located? 1. 
For what is every faculty given to nsl What are examples of thisl 
When do we say people enjoy their food ? 2. What does the cut repre* 
sent? How common is this practice? Why is it important that we 
ent 1 What assLrtance is Aiimentiveness to us 1 
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mentiveness causes or requires us to take food, to take 
drink ; and this is right 

8. Sometimes, however, when this organ is too large, 
or has been unnaturally excited, it leads those persons 
to " eat, drink, and be merry,** and often, even to intoxi- 
cation. This is very wrong. 

4. The perversion of this faculty leads • to more 
misery and unhappiness than almost any other thing. 
How many hearts are saddened, how many happy 
homes are made desolate, because the father or brother 
has yielded to the appetite, which asks for " Rum, rum,** 
and is not satisfied till rum is obtained. The perver- 
sion of this faculty, also, leads men to smoke cigars all 
day long, and chew that vile stuff, tobacco, not thinking 
how needless the expense is, and how disgusting the 
habit is to all around them. 

5. Boys think they are almost men when they can 
get a piece of cigar to put in their mouths ; and though 
it invariably makes them sick, yet they will take another 
piece as soon as they can get one. 

6. Children, you have not yet formed this habit, there- 
fore I would earnestly beseech you never to defile your 
mouths by such a poisonous and nauseous weed as 
tobacco, in any form. It is not only an expensive and 
idle habit, but it also exhausts the saliva which you 
need in the mastication of your food, and thus injures 
your health. There are hundreds of young men who 



3. When shonld we not obey this organ ? To what does it sometimes 
lead ? 4. What is said of the perversion of this faculty ? In what ways 
do men pervert this organ ? What is not regarded ? 5. What ideas have 
boys in reference to the perversion of this faculty ? 6. What caution is 
given to children, and why? What are the effects of its pervermon? 
What is a very common remark among those who have formed these 
habits ? RelatQ . tiie case of the. young man. 
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would give all the money they possess, if tliey could 
free themselves from this habit. One young man in 
this city has smoked to such an extent, that he is so 
nervous that he can neither read, study, nor enjoy him- 
self in any way. 

7. Some drink tea and coffee to excess. They say 
that it does them no harm, and that they cannot live 
without it. They take it, they say, as a stimulant, or 
to excite them. In reality it does excite their Tierves^ 
and their minds become weakened by it. It is better to 
drink clear, cold water ; the drink which nature has 
provided for us. 

8. It is pleasant for us to enjoy food, and it is well 
that it is so ; for if it were not the case, many would be- 
come so much absorbed in their different pursuits that 
they would forget to eat, and would not take as much 
food as their nature required ; but it is equally an evil 
for us to eat all the time, as children frequently do ; as 
I told you in a previous lesson. If you value your 
health and life, therefore, you must beware of eating 
too much when you are at the table. 



7. In what way do others pervert this faculty ? What is their excnse ? 
What is the truth in the case ? What drink is preferable ? 8. W^at is a 
source of pleasure ? What i^e its advantages ? What is an evil ? Of what 
should all be careful ? 
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SELFISH PROPENSITIES^. 
9. ACQUISITIVENESS. 




Definition — ^Desire to acquire and lay up property ; a lioarding disposition. 
Location— Acquisitiyeness ig located above AlimentlTenesa, and part of Destmo 
tfyeness. 

1. If you look at the man in the cut, at the head of 
this organ, you will see that he is very much occupied 
in casting up his accounts, and counting over his money. 
He has dropped some pieces and the lad is looking very 
narrowly for them, with a light, as if unwilling to lose 
the smallest piece. 

2. What is it that prompts him to be so very careful 
to see that he has every copper that belongs to him? 
It is because he makes a god or idol of his money. The 
people in heathen countries have no Bibles, and have no 
knowledge of God and their obligation to him ; but they 
make images of wood, stone, and clay, and fall down 
before them, and worship them as their gods. The man 



What is the definition of AcqniBitiveness ? What is its location ? 1. 
What does the cnt represent ? 2. What is his rtding motive, and what 
does it prompt him to do ? What is the custom among the, heathen ? 
In what way does the man in the cat resemble the heathen ? 
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in the cut, thinks as much about his money, and would 
feel as sorrowful if he were to lose it, as a heathen man 
would, if his gods, which he made with his own hands, 
were burnt and destroyed. 

3. This organ of Acquisitiveness is a very useful 
organ as I will show you ; yet it is very frequently 
perverted. 

4. People of all ages have exhibited the development 
of Acquisitiveness. Parents show it by acquiring 
property to support their families, and to give to others ; 
children show it by gathering a great many playthings 
together to call their own, and in trading with each 
other ; the miser shows it by hoarding his money, and 
by permitting his family to suffer without the comforts 

'of life. There have been miserable creatures — curses 
rather than blessings to their country — ^who lived 
ragged, cold and hungry, and perhaps died from want, 
and left thousands of dollars to their relations, who 
rejoiced at their death. 

6. Look* at the cut at the end of this orgcm, and you 
will see an old man stretched on a pallet of straw. 
His enjoyments through life consisted in collecting all 
the money he could obtain ; not that he might have the 
comfort and luxuries of life ; not that he might be able 
to purchase books and knowledge; not that he might 
make his friends tmd family happy by spreading cheer- 
fulness around the social board : no ! his AcauisiTivE- 
NBss was HIS Gk)d ; he lived on dry crumbs of bread 



? 

3. What is said of this organ f 4. How oemmon is this organ ? In 
what way do parents show its development ? In what way do children 
show it ? In what way does the miser show it ? What can you say of 
«ach persons ? 5. What does the cut at the end of this organ represent ? 
Describe the miser? In what way did he show his mling passioB? 
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that the dogs would scarcely touch, wore ragged clothes, 
suffered his beautiful daughter to waste away her life 
by her exertions to support herself and him ; and then, 
in the silent watches of the night, when all of God's 
creatures should have been at rest, he would hug his 
bag of gold to his bosom, count over his money, and 
rejoice that his gains were so great. 

6. And when sick, and on his death-bed, he would 
have no friend near him but his gold, and died with his 
bag in his hand and his drawer of notes near his bed. 
Yes, died alone, with no soft hand to wipe away the 
cold sweat of death, or to cheer his spirit as it left its 
clayey tenement. His affections, his whole interests 
were absorbed in the one great idea — ^love op money. 

7. When children feel unhappy because they do not 
receive the largest amount of playthings, they have so 
much of an acquiring disposition, that it becomes selfish- 
ness ; they wish everything for themselves alone, with- 
out sharing it with their mates or companions. Such 
selfish children will never be loved or respected by any 
one. 

8. Another story to illustrate Acquisitiveness: Mr. 
A., who lived in M. sent some cherries by a gentleman 
to the town of B., for sale. When the gentleman 
returned, he called on Mr. A., and delivered to him the 
proceeds of the sale, and said, " This is your due as near as 

1 can make the change, being within half a cent ;'* hear- 
ing which, Mr. A. replied, " Hem I I s'pose the children 



5. In what way did he spend his nights ? 6. What is said of his sick- 
ness and death ? What was his great raling passion ? 7. In what way- 
are children frequently selfish? What do they desire? Are such 
children happy ? 8. Relate the anecdote of Mr. A. and the old gentle- 
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will expect their full dues, as the cherries belonged to 
them." " Well," said the gentleman, " I am perfectly 
willing they should have all ; if I could possibly make 
nearer change I would." " Hem !" responded Mr* A., 
** I s'pose they will expect the full amount of the cher- 
ries." " Well, sir, we will have no more words about 
it ; you shall have it :" and, suiting his action to his 
word, he severed a cent with an axe, and handed one 
half to him. The old gentleman eagerly took it, and 
with an air of delight and satisfaction, put it in his 
pocket, saying, " It will do to make rivets." 

9. This old gentleman had large and perverted Acquisi- 
tiveness, He was an old miser, and hardly lived com- 
fortably. He was not beloved by any one, though he 
was very wealthy, and might have done a great deal of 
good with* his money. 

10. Some kinds of acquisitiveness are right. It is 
proper for fathers to acquire property, to enable them to 
support their families ; it is proper for us all to be 
economical, and not waste anything; it is perfectly 
proper for us to acquire books and instruction ; but it is 
too frequently perverted. 

11. I have known some little girls to lift the cover of 
the sugar-bowl slyly, and take lumps of sugar when 
they ought to have asked their mothers for them. 
Some children take cents, apples, and nuts, whenever 
they can. They also take each other's marbles and 
playthings without permission. 

12. This is stealing ; when we steal, it is because 



9. What was the character of the old gentleman ? What shoijld he 
have done with- his wealth ? 10. What kinds of acquisitiyenesB are 
right ? 11. What do little girls do sometimes ? What should they always 
ask? 
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we love to acquire ; and if children steal small things 
when they are youngs they will be very likely, when 
older, to take larger and larger ;things, till they become 
so much accustomed to it, that they will break into 
stores, and thus subject themselves to imprisonment. 

13. If you take an apple, or a few nuts, from a stand 
in the street to-day, when the owner is not looking at 
vou, to-morrow you may take something more valuable. 
I shall tell you rnore of the evil consequences of form- 
ing habits of this kind, when I explain to you what the 
conscience is. 

14. One word more I have to say to you on this 
organ of Acquisitiveness ; be willing to share your 
sweetmeats and playthings with your brothers and sis- 
ters ; avoid stinginess and a hoarding disposition, yet 
be not wasteful or squander money foolishly. . 



12. What are the above practices? Why do persons steal? Why 
should children be very carefal not to take small things when they are 
yonng ? 13. Is it wrong to take an apple or a nut ? To what may it 
lead ? Under what head will this be more fully explained ? 14. What 
should all children be vdlling to do ? What should they avoid ? 
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DanNXTTON— Desire to conceal or secrete ; to evade ; or to deceive. 
LocATiON#SecretiveneBS is located above Destructiveness, on both sides of the bead. 

1. You see in the cut, that the cat is creeping very 
slyly to catch her mouse. Nature furnishes her with 
something which is generally called instinct, that teaches 
her just what to do in order to get her prey. She 
knows that it would not be a very wise plan to run 
along mewing ; she is very careful not to make a noise, 
lest she should frighten the mouse, but conceals herself 
as much as possible, while the mouse comes out after 
something. O that secretive little pussy, how she looks 
out of the corners of her eyes, as the mouse moves 
around the room ! If we could look at her head, we 
should find that there is a large piece of brain on each 
side of the head, just above Destructiveness. 

2. The spider and opossum have both broad heads ; 



What is the definition of Acquisitiveness? Where is it located? 
1. Explain the cut ? In what way does she proceed ? What does nature 
teach her ? How does the cat look ? What should we be able to find in 
her head ? 2 What is said of the spider and oppossum ? 
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and in my chapter on instinct, I told you that they were 
both cunning and deceptive in their nature. 

3. Just so secretive some children are, who look all 
around them, to see if any one is looking at them. 
" Now, don't you ever tell anybody if I will tell you 
something very privately," said Harriet to Ann one day. 
" No, I certainly will not," was the answer. Then she 
told her a long, long story. 

4. " My daughter," said Mary's mother to her little 
girl, " I think you have deceived me. I now wish you 
to tell me all about the matter, and I will forgive you." 
Little Mary has a large organ of Secretiveness, which 
she does not try to overcome, or to restrain ; and 
although she loves her mother, yet she has so strong a 
desire to conceal her real feelings from every one, that 
she thinks she cannot have even her mother scan her 
little jieart, and she will make a wrong statement of the 
affair rather than expose herself. 

5. There are a great many things said or done by 
many persons, who really have no intentions to tell 
falsehoods, which are nothing more or less than lies. 
They do not express themselves clearly, and bring out 
the whole truth. 

6. Some conceal, for the purpose of deceiving; as 
when a lady desires her servant to say she is not at 
home, when in fact she means that she is engaged, or 
does not wish to meet visiters. 

7. We should be frank and open-hearted ; we need* 



3. What are some children always doing ? In what way does Harriet 
Bhow her Secretiveness ? 4. Relate the case of Mary and her mother. 
5. What are many of the things said and done by different persons? 
In what way do they erri 6. For what purpose do some conceal f 
Give an example. 7. What should we all endeavor tobel/^^^^T^ 
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not disclose aU our plans and operations to every one, 
neither express all our feelings and impressions; for in 
this way, we often wound the feelings of others, when in 
reality, we cherish feelings of kindness and love toward 
them ; but we can be so free, clear, and .honest, in our 
avowal of the truth, that every one will believe it to be 
truth. 

8. If we take a peep inside of the school-room, we 
can see in what manner Secretiveness operates there. 
There is James ; he pretends to study all the time, like 
the boy in the cut ; but observe him more closely, and 
you will perceife that he has one eye on the teacher, to 
see if he looks at him, while he whispers with Joseph, 
instead of studying. 

9. Then there is Samuel ; he has just taken a piece 
of candy out of his pocket, aiid holds up his book before 
his face, while he puts it in his mouth. What secretive 
childr^il 

10. I once heard of a little girl, who said in the morn- 
ing, she had a bad headache. Her mother gave her 
permission to remain from school ; very soon after her 
request was granted, before the school-bell rang, one of 
her schoolmates came into the room, and told her that 
the teacher had given them that day for play. How 
soon her headache passed away, arid she was as bright 
and cheerful as a lark. 

11. Every one of these cases is a deception; the 
children did not probably mean to deceive, yet they 
were not truthful. They wished to assume something 



7. What can wer all do 1 8. Where is Secretiveness an active principle 1 
Relate the case of James. 9. What is Samuel doing in school ? 10. Relate 
the case of the little girl who said she v^ras sick. What caosed her 
to get well 10 sooni 11. What is each of these cases 1 Why 1 

6* 
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to be, that was not. These very children, when they 
become men and women, will perhaps deceive their 
visitors, when they call to see them ; or, if they are 
merchants, or even mechanics, will deceive their cus- 
tomers, and give false measure, or poor articles, for 
good. If you feel inclined to make a wrong statement 
when questioned, it is then time for you to correct and 
restrain this organ of Secretiveness, which, with proper 
care, will be a usefiil organ. If you wish to have truth- 
ful dispositions, cherish no deception of any kind, but be 
frank and open-hearted. 

12. We have seen that we have not o»ly portions of 
the brain that give us feelings of love to each other, and 
to our brothers and ^sisters; but we have what are 
called the Selfish Propensities. 

They are called selfish, because, if not restrained, 
they will lead to selfishness. They are given to us to 
supply the wants of the body ; and, if we use them 
rightly, we shall find every one to be a very useful 
servant. We need Combativeness and Destructiveness 
to give us energy, to help us overcome all difficulties, 
to give us true courage. We need Acquisitiveness and 
Alimentiveness ; one to procure us food, and the other 
to induce us to eat it when obtained ; and we also 
require the services of Secretiveness, to enable us "to 
put a guard on the door of our lips ;" yet we should not 
use these different organs to fight, to contend, or to 



11. What win these cbildren be induced to do when they become old 1 
When is it necessary to restrain this organ 1 Is this ever a useful organ ? 
How can truthful dispositions be cultivated 1 12. What has been explain 
ed in this last chapter 1 Why are they called Selfish Propensities 1 What 
will they be if used rightly 1 For what do we need Combativeness 1 Of 
what use are Acquisitiveness and Alimentiveness 1 Of what use is Secre- 
tiyeness ? For what ihoDld we not use tliese different organs 1 
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kill ; to hoard money, to become gluttonous, or to de- 
ceive. 

13. There is another class of faculties, more elevated 
than those I have been describing, yet somewhat similar 
in their nature to the selfish propensities. In order to 
name or designate them properly, we call them selfish 
sentiments, as they are not sufficiently elevated to be 
classed with the moral sentiments. 



13. How do the selfish sentimentB compare with the selfish propenii- 
ties 1 Why are thej so called 1 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SELFISH SENTIMENTS; 

11. CAUTIOUSNESS. 




DSFonnoN— Carefulness ; anxiety ; fear ; regard for tiie future. 

LooATioN— Cautiousness is located on each side of the head just above Secretlreness. 

1. Dr Gall noticed that all persons who were very 
cautious, or timid, or easily frightened, or always looking 
ahead and borrowing trouble, had a large prominence 
on the sides of their head, just above and a little behind 
Secretiveness. So he gave the name Cautiousness to 
that portion of the head. Children, most generally, have 
this organ large, and it is of much service to them ; foi 
if they had nothing to cause them to look ahead and 



What is the sabject of chapter fourth 1 What is the definitioii of Gaa- 
tioTiBness? What is its location 1 1. Why did Dr. Gall name that por^ 
tbn of the head Cautiousness 1 Who generally hare -this organ large 1 
Why is it of much service to them 1 What guide do children lack 1 
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beware of danger, they would contijiually meet with , 
accidents ; for they have not much experience to guide 
them. 

2; There is this difference between caution and ex* 
perience-^a child with large Caution would run out of 
the road, to avoid being kicked, or run over by the 
horses ; while, if he had it small, he would not run, and 
would therefore be kicked, and thus learn by this, or 
from experience, that he must always run wjien the 
horse was coming. A child with small Cautiousness— 
or if it be large and have not been exercised — ^will be 
pleased with the bright light, and will desire to put its 
finger in the flame. After it has been burnt once, it 
learns from experience, that it .must not always play 
with everything that is bright and handsome. 

3. A little fly, with small Cautiousness, saw the warm 
steam rising beautifully from a dish of water, and flew 
nearer and nearer, till she came so near, that she was 
drawn in by the warm steam, and was drowned. Her 
experience in this case did her no good. It would have 
been better if she had possessed more Cautiousness. 

4. You have probably noticed the difference between 
large and small Cautiousness among your playmates. 
Some boys will climb to the top of a very high and 
slender pole," while others will scarcely venture to 
climb over a fence or wall. I once heSird of a boy who 
was so daring, that he would do almost anything you 
could imagine. He took a chair one day, and crawled 
down the steep roof of a church tp the veiy edge, and 



2. What is the difference between caution and experience What 
other illofttration is given 3. What was the case wit|^ the little fly ? 
Which would have been preferable 7 4. What difference is there in boys ? 
Relate the case of the daring and courageoos boy ? 
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. then sat down in the chair, and folded his arms, to the 
great fear of the people who saw him. 

5. In one of the villages of New York, there is a lad, 
who has but a very small piece of brain where Cautious- 
ness is situated, and he is perfectly fearless in his dis- 
position. One day he climbed the lightning-rod on the 
church, and when he reached the top, he swung his foot 
over the forks of the rod. 

6. Tl\ere are some who will climb to the summit of 
precipices. They know that the sharp rocks, and 
streams of water are below them, and that if they take 
one wrong step, they would be precipitated to the 
bottom and be torn in pieces. There are some who will 
swim in very deep water, while others will hardly wade 
in it, when shallow. 

7. The cut at the commencement of this organ, repre- 
sents a pond of ice. One of the boys, who saw that the 
other was walking toward it, with his skates in one hand, 
^id staff in the other, warned him that it was dangerous, 
as it had already broken in one place, and might in others. 
" Oh !" said the lad with small Cautiousness, " I do not 
care, lean find thick ice somewhere in the pond, and I 
intend to avoid all the holes and thin places.*' " But," 
said he, with large Cautiousness, " do take care, for you 
will certainly fall into a hole before you are aware of it. 
I shall not skate again till the weather is much colder, 
and the water freezes harder." 

8. How many scholars there are who are actually 



5. Belate the case of the boy who had very small Cautioosness? 

6. What will some do who liaye small Cautiousness t Of what danger 
are they regardless! How is this organ shown in reference to water? 

7. What does the first cat r^reaent T Belate the story. 8. In what way 
does Cautioosness affect scholara? 
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afraid to tell their teachers all they know about their 
lessons. They have Cautiousness so large, that as soon 
as the question is asked, they either forget the answer, 
or are so confused, that they cannot speak what they 
know perfectly. If thfey say anything, they speak so 
low that they can scarcely be heard. 

9. I know a little girl who has large Cautiousness, 
who always asked to have a light in her room when 
she went to bed, and wished her mother to stay with 
her and sing her„ to sleep. If she woke and found that 
her mother had left the room, she would scream as if 
she were very much terrified. This caused her mother 
much trouble, and should have been corrected. 

10. Mothers show large Cautiousness and Philopro- 
genitiveness when they £(,re extremely anxious about 
their children. If they-^e a slight cold, they think all 
the time that they will be ^pk^and perhaps die. If they 
go to school, they are f^rful that some accident will 
happen to then. They sholiv this organ, when they will 
not permit their little children to climb the backs of 
chairs, or the stairs, and forget that they must learn to 
do these things before they can do them well. They 
show it, by covering their children with clothing so 
that not a breath of air can reach them, and forget that 
it is pure air which vitalizes their blood. 

11. They show it, whefi they do not bathe their chil- 
dren in cold water, and are fearful that they may take 
cold if they do. This will be the case, if they do it only 



9. In what way did the little girl show her Cautiousness 7 10. In what 
way do mothers show Cautiousness and Philoprogenitiveness 7 What 
fears have they for their children 7 Why do they not permit them to 
clhnb the backs of chairs 7 What do parents forget 7 1 1 . How do some 
mothers regard cold water 7 
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occasionally, on some important occasion, when they 
are to be dressed. 

12. A good old grandmother manifested it, when she 
charged her grandchildren ** not to go near the water 
till they had learned to swim," for fear they would be 
drowned. 

13. Those persons who have small Cautiousness, 
together with small Secretiveness, are very blunt in 
their remarks, and frequently injure the feelings of others 
by them, so that in either excess it is unfortunate. You 
must exercise this enough to know what you intend to 
do, before you commence, and to take proper care and 
anxiety for the future. If the little girl had too much, 
she would not begin to cut out her doll-bab}'*s dresses : 
and if she had too little, she would waste her muslin ; 
so she must have just enough to accomplish what she 
desires. 

14. In the cut at the end of the organ, the old hen sees 
the hawk flying over her head, and her instinct tells her 
that she wants her dear little chicks ; so she screams, 
flaps her wings, and calls all her little ones together, 
that she may protect them under the shadow of her 
wings. She has, like the mother. Cautiousness and Phi- 
loprogenitiveness combined. 




12. In wbat way did an old grandmother show this organ ? 13. What 
are the effects of small Cautiousness and small Secretiveness 7 How most 
this organ be exercised 7 Give an example. 14. Explain the cat at the 
end of the organ 
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12* APPROBATIVENESS. 




DEFtNmoN"Love of praise ; ambition ; desire for fame ; sensitivcnesB. 
Location— Af^robativeness is sitaated hetwe&k Cautious&est and Self-Esfeeeia— an 
•rgaa next to be described- on each side of the head. 

1. We were not created to serve and please our- 
selves alone, while we are surrounded by friends and 
acquaintances ; and we, therefore, find that there is a 
distinct portion on each side of the head, which was 
given to us for that purpose — ^to dispose us to please our 
friends, to be polite, affable, and courteous. When 
this organ of Approbativeness is large and active,' 
it causes the person to be very sensitive to praise or 
censure. 

2. He will feel it very keenly if he be reproved for 
doing anything wrong, and feel much hurt, if addressed 
in harsh and unkind language ; and will also be much 



What 18 the definition of Approbativeness ? What is its location ? 
1. What was not the design of oar Creator ? With what are we provided, 
and for what purpose ? What is one effect of this organ t 2. How will 
the person receive reproof and unkindness 7 How can he be encoar 
•gedT 

7 
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encouraged, if he receives a word of praise or com- 
mendation from his parents and teachers. 

3. All nations and all classes of people manifest a love 
for approbation, but in different ways, which depends 
greatly on circumstances and education. 

4. The people who live in China, press the feet of their 
children, and bandage them as soon as they are bom, to 
prevent their growth. They admire small feet, and are 
willing to torture themselves and their children, in order 
to gratify this feeling of Approbativeness. 

6. The Flat-headed Indians, on the other hand, think 
that a fiat forehead is a mark of beauty; so alK their 
little infants have their foreheads pressed backward, and 
have a bandage put around the head, in order that the 
brain need not grow and expand in the forehead. 
Others press different parts of their heads for the same 
purpose. 

6. There are many Indian tribes, who paint their 
bodies with various colors, wear beads in their noses, 
and earrings in their ears, and cut and disfigure their 
bodies, solely for the sake of pleasing others. 

7. The same feeling is shown in more civilized nations, 
by extravagant and showy dress, or by pressing in the 
ribs, instead of the head or feet, to make small waists. 
Although it is silly and ridiculous to do either of the 
former, yet the effects are not so injurious as the latter ; 
for, when the ribs are compressed, all the vital organs 
suffer, and life is shortened. 

3. How eztensiye ii the inflaence of this organ? Is there any difier- 
ence T 4. What is a custom amotfg the Chinese 7 What do they admire Y 
5. What do the Flat-headed Indians consider a mark of beanty ? What is 
their peculiar custom 7 6. What are the customs of other Indian tribes ? 
7. How is this feeling exhibited in civilized nations .^ Why are the efl^ts 
of Ais latter custom more injiuious than the former ? 
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8. Some wear a quantity of jewels, and buy a great 
deal of fine furniture, to gratify this faculty. 

9. Love of approbation is one of the strongest motives 
and incentives to all our actions. We speak, look, and 
act, not so much to gratify our own feelings, or to secure 
our own happiness, but to gratify others, $uid make them 
happy. 

10. This same principle induces many people to dress 
themselves in their finest clothes, when they walk out, 
and to open their parlors, and sit in them, when they 
have company. 

11. Little girls exhibit a fondness for dress and show 
very early. Why ? Because they desire to be praised ; 
they are fond of approbation. 

12. There is another way in which Approbativeness 
is developed, viz.: in ambition. Said a little boy: 
** Mother told me, when I become a man, I may go on a 
voyage round Cape Horn." The little boy never thought 
of the hardships which he would be obliged to ehcoun- 
t^, the heat and the cold he must endure, but looked 
forward to this event with bright anticipations ; his am- 
bition would be gratified, he could do as his father was 
doing, and he would then be satisfied. 

13. Napoleon Bonaparte ha J unbounded ambition ; 
he desired to conquer the whole world, and bring all 
nations in subjection to his power. 

14. When king Alexander had conquered almost all 



8. In wliat way do others show this faculty ? 9. What is a powerful 
motive to action? How do we show it? IQ. Name some of the other 
ways in which this faculty is exhibited ? 11. What do little girls easily 
exhibit ? What is the cause of this T 12. What is the next way in which 
Approbativeness is developed ? Give an example of the little boy. Of 
what did he never think ? Why would he be sntisfied ? 13. In what is 
Bonaparte an example of ambition '* 
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the eastern world, and was pushing his armies onward 
to new conquests, |ie wept because there were not more 
worlds to conquer. 

5. Approbativeness is exhibited by the desire to excel 
others. There are many students, who will sit up all 
night to study, in order that they may excel all others in 
their class. They thus weak^i their bodies, and impair 
their minds, so that they can do very little good with 
their knowledge when gained. 

16. Boys show this organ in their sports; they will 
try to leap a little farther than the one who performed 
last, and by over-exertions often injure themselves. 

17. You have all probably heard of the illustrious 
Sam Patch, who leaped over the Falls of Niagara. He 
was very desirous to have the praise and approbation 
of others, and could not think of anything else by which 
to gain it ; so he jumped twenty, thirty, forty, and one 
hundred feet ; and, in the presence of ten thousand per- 
sons, leaped at Niagara Falls — ^from a scaffold raised for 
that purpose — ^into the water, and b^ng excited by tjje 
applauses of the people, he proposed to jump at the Gene- 
see Falls, which are ninety-six feet high, from a scaffold 
twenty-five feet high, which made one hundred and 
twenty-one feet in height ; but this last leap proved that 
" he took one leap too much ;" for he was drowifed in 
the waters, never to rise again. He was another 
instance of the folly of too great ambition. 

18. When this feeling is excessive, it frequently leads 



14. How did' Alexander show ambition? 15. What is another way in 
wUch this organ is exhibited? What do students often do? What are 
the effects of this course ? 16. In what way do boys show this organ ? 
17. Who was Sam Patch ? Of what was he desirous ? What did he do 
to obtam this 7 What was his last proposition, and how did it end 1 
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to selfishness, as I will show by the foUowiog story. It 
makes some people irritable and uneasy, when they can- 
not succeed in doing what they attempt to do. 

19. Let us look at those two boys in the next field, 
' who are sailing their kites. John and William jdayed 

very pleasantly together, till John's kite began to ascend 
higher than William's. He said this was not lair play, 
and told John he thought it was time to go home; but 
John, who enjoyed the sport very much, rej^ed, that he 
was not quite ready, and, moreover, their parents had 
given them the whole afternoon for play. William had 
very large Approbativeness, and could not endure the 
idea of being excelled by another in anything. 

20. He began, therefore, to feel quite uneasy; still, 
John's kite ccmtinued to stscend in the air, with the rapid 
speed of a bird, till it really appeared very beautifiil, as 
it was wafted along by the light breeze. As John 
turned his head, William cut the string, and then the 
kite came tumbling, tumbling, down through the air, as 
a man* totters along when he has drank so much rum 
tnat his muscles cannot support him. ' 

21. Here was trouble. John, although a very good 
and kind-hearted boy, could not help crying, and told 
William he would never play with him again. 

What shall we call William ? 

Every one would say, ** A very, very selfish boy.** 

22. The kite happened to fall where John could easily 
find it, and, being pacified, they went out again the next 



18. What are the effects <^ the ezeeifliTe exercise of this organ? 
1^. Behite the story of John and Wflliam. Why did William begin to 
feel oneasy T 20. What is said of John's kite T What did William do, 
and what was the effect of it? 21. How did John feelT What was 
William f 22. Why did John become xeoonciled to William ? 
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day to play. William had fixed his kite, and put on 
some new bobbin, to see if his could not equal John's. 
They tried again. They unrolled their cord ; away 
went the bobbin and away went their kites ; they mount- 
ed together, but very soon John's again rose higher 
and higher, till it appeared like a Utile speck in the air. 

28. William was much displeased, and was strongly 
inclined to use his Combativeness ; but, as they had not 
much time that day for play, they soon returned home. 

John ran off to school light-hearted, but William 
thought during the whole day of the speed of John's 
kite. On his way home from school, he recollected that 
John had told him he intended to go on an errand for 
his mother. In passing by his father's yard, he saw the 
kite lying in one comer, as John had left it in the morn- 
ing. A wicked thou^ came into his mind — to exchange 
one for tlie other. As they lived very near each other, 
this was done without attracting the notice of any one. 

24. The next play-day William proposed to John to 
go out again and have a fine time. In the meantime 
William had painted John's kite, and marked it all over, 
so that he would not recognize it. They let out their 
kites in the air, when lo! William's soared op to the 
clouds, while John's — ^who did not notice but that he 
had his own— could not succeed at all. 

26. William's Approbativeness was gratified. . Do 
you think, children, that William was happy ? no ! there 
was something within that troubled him, and told him 



S2. What is said of their next attempt? 23. What were the feelmgs 
of William ? What did William recollect ? What resulted from this re- 
membrance' Did he succeed? 24. Did they play again together? 
Why did not John recognize his kite f How did they succeed this after 
noon ? 25. What was William's motive ? 
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that he had acted wrongly. He not only had too much 
Approbativeness, but exercised his Acquisitiveness by 
taking what did not belong to him. When you have a 
' very great desire to excel others^ recollect the case of 
"William, and how unhappy he must have been in the 
course he pursued. 

26. We should keep this organ under proper restraint;' 
but should be anxious to have a good name, and clear 
reputation, and should strive to do all we can to make 
others happy. 

27. The cut represents the meeting of a very polite 
lady and gentleman, who had large Approbativeness. 



13. SELF-ESTEEM. 




DsFiNrnoN— Self-respect ; dignity; independence; love of liberty ; dedretomle 
md command. 

LocATXozir— Self-Esteem is situated between the two organs of Approbativeness, Just 
where the back part of the head begins to rise. 

1. Some people are vain, others are proud. The 
difference between vanity and pride — ^is simply this — 

25. Was he happy ? Why not ? Why should children remember this 
Btory ? 26. How much should we exercise this organ ? 27. What doe« 
the cut represent? What is the definition of Self-Csteem? What is its 
location ? 1 What is the difference between pride and vanity ? 
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vanity disposes us to show off our attractions to others, 
to secure their attention, to please them, and to obtain 
their praise and good- will ; this arises from Approbative- 
ness ; while pride cares not so much for the respect and 
good will of others^ as for our own feelings of respect, 
our own good-will ; this arises from Self-^teem. 

2. A person who has large Self-Esteem, desires to 
pursue his own course in life, to think and act for him- 
8el£ He does not ask another what he shall do, but de- 
cides for himself. 

3. Children with this organ large, thhik they can do 
as much as their parents ; and often feel as though they 
were too old to render obedience to their requests. They 
also show it in their plays. Some one is always the 
head, the captain, or the ruling spirit, and all the others 
do as he dictates. 

4. Young men who have large Self-Esteem, are 
anxious to get away from the restraints of home, to be 
their own masters, to take their own cares and responsi- 
bilities, and to act as they please. See the cut. 

Some show the influence of this organ by the exercise 
of a commanding spirit ; they love to rule and govern 
their fellowrbeings ; one man always rules, and another 
serves ; one man makes the laws of the nation, and 
another obeys them ; one man is teacher, another is 
scholar. 

5. This organ is developed sometimes by dignity. 
There are some who do right, because they have 



1. From what do they each arise ? 2. What does Self-Esteem dispose a 
person to do 7 3, In what way do children show this organ ? 4. In what 
way do young men show it? In what other ways is it frequently ex- 
hibited ? 5. What is the next way in which it is shown ? What induces 
pome persons to do right t 
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too much honor to do otherwise; for, if they took a 
wrong course, they would not feel a self-respect which 
they call honor. Some have/abe ideas about honor. 
At the South, if a person speaks to another at all disre- 
spectfully, the latter feels that he must challenge him to 
fight a duel, and endeavor to take his life ; but it would 
be much more honorable for him to forgive^ or pass it by 
in silence. / 

6. With very small Self-Esteem, one places but little 
value on what he does ; and, if Approbativeness be 
large, he is so anxious to please, that he fears all the 
time that he shall fail, and therefore does worse than he 
might if the organ were large. Sometimes the organ is 
too large, and gives a haughty, domineering spirit, as is 
manifested in the cut. 

7. The peacock has both Self-Esteem and Approba- 
tiveness. She spreads out her beautiful feathers, as if 
conscious of her charms, and as if she desired to attract 
the attention of others. 

8. We need just enough Self-Esteem to cause us to 
place a fair value on ourselves, that we may bring out 
all our powers to their full extent ; and not so much as 
to make us proud and haughty. 



5. What 18 meant hj honor at the South ? What would be a prefera- 
ble connet 6. What is the influence of reiy Bmall Sel^Esteem joined 
with large Approbatiyenets ? 7. In what way does the peacock repre- 
•ent Self-Esteem ? 8. How much of this organ ii necessary ? 
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14. FIHMNBSS. 




OiviiQTioif— Wm ; dedaioii; pertererance ; determinatioii ; olMtinacj. 
LooATiOM^Fimmefls is dtaated on the back part of the top of the head, immedi> 
■tely in firont of Self-Etteem. 

1. Fi&MNEss is a very important organ ; but, like all 
the others, is liable to perversion, as I will show you. If 
a person has large Firmness, and, especially, large Self- , 
Esteem, he is very firm, set, unyielding, and frequently 
stubborn. If he intends to pursue any course, he is de- 
cided to do it, whether it be for the best or not 

2. If a person has but little Firmness, he has not much 
'character; he will say, **I will if I can," "Perhaps I 

will," ** I will try," etc. ; but when it is large, he says, 
** Rain or shine^ I will go^ and nothing shaU prevent me!^ 
8. Children, generally, have this organ very largely 
developed, and it is a source of much trouble to those 
who have the care* of them ; for it is not guided by 
reason. 



What u the definition of FirmnesB ? What is its location ? 1. What 
is said of Firmness ? What are the influences of large Firmness and large 
Setf-Esteem ? 2. What does a person say with small Firmness? What 
if Firmness be large 7 3. What is said of this organ in children f 
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4. How often do children refuse to yield obedience to 
their parent^. Richard has resolved to do a certain 
thing ; his mother says that he must not do it. If Rich- 
ard does not say, " / t/?i27," it is not because he does not 
feel so ; far he still persists, and does not yield till he 
has accomplished what he desires. 

5. "Charles, dear, do not shut the door," said his 
mother. " No, mother," replied the little boy, but all the 
time he shut it more» and would have finally closed it, 
if his mother had not taken him away. » 

6. Robert told his father a falsehood; he asked his 
son again and again if his statement of the thing Were- 
correct ; but Robert has told his story ; and, although 
his conscience whispered to him that he had done 
wrong, yet he is unwilling to retract what he has once 
said ; he foolishly thought he must adhere to his word. 

7. Once there was a little boy named Edward. His 
mother put him to bed one night, and asked him to kiss 
her, as he usually did. But for some cause, he thought 
that he would not. " Why, Edward," said his mother, 
" I wish you to kiss me." He refused to do so. " Why, 
Edward, do you not intend to do as I wish you, and kiss 
me ?" Still Edward would not yield. 

8. " Then," said his mother, " I must punish you, for 
you must obey your mother." So she punished him, but 
still he was determined not to obey her, and he did not. 
He had large Firmness, thus to refuse to do what was 
usually a great pleasure both to him and to his mother ; 
he would yield neither to her entreaties nor commands. 



4. What do children often refuse to do? Relate the case of Wil- 
liam. 5. Relate the case of Charles? 6. Relate the case of RoberL 
7, 8. Relate the story of little Edward ? 9. What was Edward's dis- 
position? 
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9. He was not only firm, but obstinate. In each ot 
the above cases the children did not wilfully mean to do 
wrong ; but they did not wish to yield their wiHs to 
another. They wished to have their oWn way, and 
jrield only to their own desires and inclinations. They 
acted somewhat in the same way as the mule does 
which is represented in the cut, at the end of this organ. 
The mule is a very stubborn animal ; the more the man 
endeavored to make him follow,' the less inclined he 
was to move. Even blows produced no effect on him. 

10. It is well to have some firmness and decision of 
character ! for, without them, we could be influenced by 
every body, and made to do just as they desired. We 
should commence a great maAy pieces of work at the 
same time, and never finish any of them. We should 
have no resolution, but would continually change our 
places. We should do one thing one day, and attempt 
another the next. 

"11. Mungo Park, an excellent man, who lived many 
years ago, had a great fondness for making discoveries. 
Africa, you know, is in the Eastern Hemisphere, many 
thousand miles from New York. A great portion of 
that large country is a sandy desert, and is uninhabited* 
No people, or very few, live in the interior countries ; 
and it is almost impossible for any one to travel through 
them on account of the savage character of the peopfe, 
and the unhealthiness of the climate. The river Niger 
runs through Afirica. Many years since no one knew 
its source, where it terminated, or emptied its waters. 



9. What probably was the motive of each of the children in the above 
stories ? Wb««t is said of the mule 1 10. Why is some firmness desira- 
ble f 11. \lno was Mango Park f Where is Africa T What is said of 
most of tha* country ? What was not known concerning the river Niger 7 
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12. The European people were very anxious to as- 
certain this, in order to send their ships down the river 
if it were possible ; but no one was willing to undertake 
so dangerous an enterprise, till Mungo Park said he 
would go, and brave all the dangers and endure all the 
hardships, if they would provide him with a fleet o( 
ships and a sufficient number of men. > 

13. They set out, and, as was expected, they met with 
numerous difficulties ; for all the men who wfent with 
him died, and he almost starved for want of food. Every- 
thing he had was stolen from him by the natives. He 
returned to Europe, and being not at all daunted by his 
first failure, determined to embark again. So another 
fleet was provided, as well as provision for the journey. 
He lived to see all his men, but two or three, killed or 
taken away by disease. He was then taken captive or 
killed by a tribe of savages, while sailing on the river 
Niger. 

14. Some may say that he was guided by Approba* 
tiveness — ^that he was desirous of fame and glory ; be 
that as it may, if he had not possessed large Firmness, 
which gave him energy, resolution, and decision of char- 
acter, he could never have endured what he did. But 
his Firmness caused him to say, "I will go; yea, if I 
die, I will go ;" and go he did, and died on his favorite 
streamy but not till he had gained considerable informa- 
tion on the subject which he had. so much at heart 

15. Napoleon Bonaparte is another instance (tf large 



12. Why were the European people interested in this riyer ? What 
WB0 the offer of Mango Park f 13. What was their saccess ? What did 
he then do ? What became of the second fleet 7 What was his own 
fiite 1 14. What enabled this noble man to endure so many hardshiptf 
What language did his Firmness dictate 7 What did he gain ? 

8 
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Firmness. He was an obscure boy when young, but 
had an uncommon amount of perseverance, by which he 
rose from one station to another, till finally his name 
was borne on the breezes of the nation as Emperor of 
France ; and at one time nearly the whole of Europe 
was shaken by his name ; and, if his ambition bad not 
been too excessive, he would have been contentedjivith a 
measure of fame, and never have lost his crown and been 
banished to the lonely isle of Helena, to waste away his 
aays. He is represented in the cut, at the commence- 
ment of this organ, with some of his generals, all equip- 
ped for an engagement 

16. Robert Bruce had large Firmness, and much per- 
severance. He had been defeated again and agam, and 
was almost discouraged, and was about to surrender 
himself to the enemy. One day he laid himself down 
on his bed, and was meditating on the sad state of his 
affairs, an J thinking of the prospects of the future, when 
he observed a spider weaving her web on the ceiling. 

17. He noticed that as often as the spider attached 
the thread to the farther end, the thread broke, but still 
the spider tried again. Robert was so pleased with the 
spider's efforts that he forgot his own misfortunes. «He 
counted the times that the spider tried to fasten her 
web. When she had failed the sixth time, he recollected 
that he had been defeated just six times. Said he, ''If 
sfie tries again and succeeds, / will try again to regain 
my lost fortunes.** 



15. Who is another instance of large Firmness ? What is said of him ? 
What would have been the result if his ambition had been less f How is 
he represented in the cut 7 16. Who is another instance of this organ f 
What is said of his success, and what did he do ? 17. What obsenrations 
did he make on the spider f How did this affect him ? 
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18. The spider tried again, succeeded, and Robert 
Bruce left his couch with new resolutions. He rallied 
around him a few chosen spirits who were his warm and 
devoted friends, and went into the field of battle. The 
tide of success turned in his favor, and he was ever 
afterward fortunate. He possessed perseverance, and 
although he had often been defeated, yet he persevered 
till he finally succeeded in his efiforts. 

19. There are many rich and intelligent men who 
were poor and ragged when children, but who, by per- 
severance; have become distinguished men in society, 
highly respected and esteemed. 

20. Inebriates, who break oflTfrom their cups, require 
much Firmness to sustain them in their good resolutions ; 
and the reason that so many become intemperate after 
they have signed the pledge, is, because they have not 
decision enough to refuse to drink with their friends, or 
because their Adhesiveness or Approbativeness is larger 
than their Firmness ; yet this is no excuse for them, for 
if they are conscious that they are easily influenced by 
their friends, they should try to cultivate this organ of 
Firmness, and guard against temptation. 

21. Some of our most noble buildings, the works of 
art, the great pyramids of the ancient world, the temples, 
castles, and churches, have resulted from the develop- 
ment of this organ, in those who built them. 

22. With Firmness, I finish the description of the 



18. What determination did he make ? In what waj did he keep Wb 
resolations ? What was his pecnliar trait of character ? 19. What is true 
respecting many of our distinguished members of society f 20. Who espe- 
cially require Firmness ? Why do many hreek the pledge? Why are 
these reasons no excuse for them i 21. What are some of the works of 
art which hare resulted from Firmness ? 22. What general remaiks are 
made of these selfish sentiments? 
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selfish sentiments ; and you can see that, although the 
exercise of them can produce selfishness, yet they are 
capable of a higher office than the selfish propensities. 
We were created social beings, and it is both our 
privilege and duty to exercise these social organs in a 
proper manner. 

23. We were also created selfish beings ; for we have 
an animal nature, and its corresponding wants, which 
must be gratified. We must eat, and exercise our 
Alimentiveness ; we must find something to eat by 
calling to our aid Acquisitiveness; we must also use 
our Cautiousness, to warn us of the approach of danger, 
and to bid us take thought for our future wants ; we 
use our Approbativeness to make us polite, afiable, and 
carefiil of injuring the feelings of others ; we use our 
Self-Esteem to make us independent, manly, and dignified; 
and, finally, we use our Firmness to give us decision of 
character, perseverance, and stability. These organs 
are all given us for a good purpose ; and if we do not 
obtLse these faculties, we shall be doing only what our 
Creator intended for us to do, to nourish and support 
our bodies by their use. 



22. What 18 laid of onr locial nature? 23. What 10 laid of oar selfifh 
nature 1 Tor what do we need these different selfish organs ? In what 
way can we do what oar Creator intended that we should ? 
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CHAPTER V. 

MORAL SENTIMENTS. 

15. CONSCIENTIOirSNESS. 




Dkfimition— Regard far duty ; justice ; sense of moral obligation, and tiie right and 
wrong of actions. 
LocATidif— ^^onscientionsness is situated on each side of Firmness, 

1. There is an element of mind within us that is called 
conscience. There is also a portion of brain which cor- 
responds to this element Every one has this monitor, 
which watches over all his actions, and speaks in tones 
almost audible, to inform him when he has done right or 
wrong. 



What b the subject of chapter fifth ? What is the definition of Con- 
icientioaaneasT What is its location 7 1. What element do we poneitl 
What corresponds to this 1 Is this monitor confined to a few 1 
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2. The reason why it is called a guide, or monitor, is, 
because the word monitor means some one to^watch 
over us, to take care of, or to warn us of our faults. 

3. In some schools, one of the older scholars is select- 
ed by the teacher to take care of the smaller children, 
to hear their lessons, etc., and is called a monitor. Let 
us examine and siee if all of us have a conscience to 
serve us as a monitor. 

4. We vriW take the little child; its mother says, 
" No, my dear, do not touch it ; the little thing puts out 
its hand, and wishes to touch it very much, yet draws it 
back again. 

6. The child goes to school, sees a piece of money 
on the floor, reaches forth to take it ; but there is some- 
thing that draws him back, and whispers to him, "Do not 
take it," and he reflects that it does not belong to him. 

6. On his way to school, he passes a stall where there 
are some fine oranges, and other fruit, exhibited for sale in 
a veVy tempting manner. The woman has turned her 
head, and the lad vdshes that one of those nice oranges 
was in his pocket ; but there is^ still, small voice, that 
says, " It is not right ; they do not belong to you ;" he 
draws back his hand, and hastens to school. 

7. In school, one day, one of the boys was called out 
by the teacher, to be punished for making a great noise, 
or for whispering. Why is it that his neighbor cannot 
study ? ah ! he hears that silent monitor say, " Do not 



2. Why is the conscience called a monitor 7 3. What is meant by a 
monitor in school 1 4. What is said of the mother and the child 1 5. What 
is related of the child when in school 1 6. In what form does temptation 
come to him again 1 Does he resist, and why 1 7. What is said of the 
two boys in schooll Why did the noble boy confess that he had don6 
the mischief 1 
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let the innocent be punished for the guilty;'' so he 
stands in his seat, and firmly said to the teacher, ** I 
made the noise, Sir." 

8. Ann has done something wrong. She has told 
her mother a falsehood. She goes to bed at night, but 
her usually sweet and quiet slumbers are disturbed; 
and she cannot sleep till she has asked forgiveness of 
her mother. 

9. Another example 2 George Washington — and I 
presume all children know perfectly well who he was— 
when a little boy, had a new hatchet presented to him, 
which pleased him greatly. As boys frequently do, he 
hacked everything which came in his way. Among 
other things, he cut a young cherry-tree in his father's 
garden. His father thought much of this tree, and 
valued it highly. 

10. When he came home, and saw what had been 
done^ he was very much surprised that any one should 
have been so thoughtless as to destroy .his valuable tree. 
Little George stood at the side of his father, and at once 
saw the mischief he had done, and was much afraid of 
his father's displeasure ; but, summoning courage, he 
looked in his father's face, and said, " It was I, father, 
who cut the tree, with my little hatchet" 

11. His father was so pleased with the candor and 
truthfulness of his son, that he could not punish him ; 
but told him how much better pleased he was to see his 
little boy honest, than with all the trees in the nursery. 

12. George Washington never told a lie. Why not? 
Becauge he, with the others of whom I have spoken 



8. Relate the case of Ann. 9, 10. Relate the story of George Washing- 
ton. 11. What were the feelings of his fitther 1 
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previously, had large Conseiratiousness, or in other 
words, because they heeded that still, small voice, which 
always speaks in gentle tones, but so loud that we may 
always hear if we listen attentively. 

13. When we do right, there is something which 
almost always tells us of it, and makes us very happy. 
It is even exhibited in the countenance. You often 
hear your teacher, or some older person say, ** That boy 
has done wrong, for he appears guilty,** or "that he 
appears innocent ** 

14. Sometimes persons who commit crimes secretly, 
which are not discovered, confess their guilt, and deliver 
themselves up to justice, even many years after the deed 
has been done. 

15. I once read of a Jew, who travelled with his 
master, who was rich, and carried a large quantity of 
jewellery. with him. The servant, instigated by love of 
money, killed his master, lowered his body in the water, 
seized Us property, and left for another part of the 
country. 

16. He there commenced business gradually, and 
became richer and more successftd, owing, as the people 
then thou^t, to his industry, and skill in business. He 
became so popular, and was so much esteemed in the 
town where he lived, that he married a daughter of one 
of the most influential men. He soon rose to office, and 
was elected one of their judges. 

17. A man was brought into court, one day, charged 



12. What was tnie of this bt>y ? Why was he always tnithftil ? In 
what way does onr conscience speak ? 13. What is always the case when 
we do right ? Where is this exhibited? What is a very common re- 
mark ? 14. What is trae of many persons who commit crimes seoredy ? 
15, 16. Helate the anecdote of the Jew > 
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with murdering another man; the case was the 
murder of the Jew's old master, whose body had been 
found in the river. The man pleaded innocence, but the 
evidence was so strong against him that his sentence 
was almost sure. The judge was quite uneasy in his 
seat, and finally rose on his feet and addressed those 
present. • ^ 

18. He told them, that, although the evidence appeared 
perfectly clear against the man, yet his own conscience 
would not permit him to sufier punishment; that he 
knew that he was innocent, for he himself was 
the guilty man. He then confessed the whole affair 
from beginning to end, told how he had deceived the 
people by feigning to be poor when he was rich, and 
colicluded by paying that he wished justice done to 
himself, for he had led a very unhappy life since he 
committed the deed, being wounded continually by the 
stings of conscience. This man had large Conscientious- 
ness, but was influenced more by his large Acquisitive- 
ness. 

19. The conscience can, and does, become seared or 
hardened, if we neglect to heed its voice ; yet even then, 
it will occasionally speak to disturb our peace and 
happiness. 

20. Children generally have large Conscience when 
they are young, but too many neglect to take care of it. 
Suppose you should plant seeds in a garden, and when 
the leaflets raised their tmy heads above the ground, 



17. What suit was brought into court ono day ? 18. What coarse did 
the judge pursue ? Whj had he been unhappy? What mottves in- 
fluenced this Jew? 19. How can the conscience become hardened? 
20. Who generally haye large Conscience ? Ifi what way is its neglect 
illustrated by seeds in a gard^i ? 
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you should let the weeds grow all around the tender 
plant, do you not think it would be choked or killed by 
them? Precisely -the same is true in reference to 
children. 

21. Their conscience is like a sheet of white paper ; 
every time the child disregards its voice, it is like a spot 
of ink^ dropped on the paper. This spot can never be 
entirely removed ; the paper will never be so clear and 
white again as it was at first So, if we do wrong once, 
we may feel very badly ; the second time, it is easier 
for us to refuse to listen to the monitions of conscience ; 
till, finally, a person can take the life of another, and 
scarcely feel any sorrow or guilt at the time, though 
most of all our abandoned criminals have moments when 
they think of the days of their innocence and purity, 
and would be willing to give worlds, if they had them, 
if it were possible that the remembrance of their guilt 
could be blotted out from their memories. They feel 
the keen pangs of remorse, and weep in bitterness of 
spirit. 

22. Those who commit murders, and do other wicked 
deeds, were once pure, playful, and happy children. 
They were fondled and caressed as much by a fond 
mother, and were nestled as closely to her bosom of 
love, and felt as badly as any of you at the first sin they 
committed. 

23. Indians are frequently very conscientious. The 
following fact shows that, they recognize this element 



21. What resemblance is there between the conscience of a child and 
a sheet of white paper ? What is said of the first and second sin f Do 
abandoned criminals ever feel the stings of conscience f What does it 
lead them to think ? 22. What were hardened sinnars when children 1 
S3. Have Indians a conscience 7 
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of mind. An Indian, being among his white neighbors, 
asked for a little tobacco to smoke, and one of them, 
haying some loose in his pocket, gave him a handful. 
The day following, the Indian came back inquiring for 
the donor, saying, " That he had found a quarter of a 
dollar among the tobacco." 

24. Being told " That as it had been given to him, he 
might as well keep it," he answered, pointing to his 
breast, " I got a good man and a bad man here ; the 
good man say, * It is not mine, I must return it to the 
owner ;' the bad man say, * Why, he gave it to you, and 
it is your own now ;' the good man say, * That's not 
right ; the tobacco is yours, not the money ;' the bad 
man say, * Never mmd, you got it, go buy some dram ;' 
the good man say, * No, no, you must not do so ;' so I 
don't know what to do. I think to go to sleep, but the 
good man and the bad man keep talking all night, and 
trouble me; and now I bring the money back I feel 
good." In this case the Indian called the monitions of 
his conscience the good or bad man, and could not be 
4 easy or quiet under its reproaches. 

25; Remember, then, children, to take care of that 
conscience of yours while you are young ; when you 
have done wrong, be willing to confess it, and endeavor 
to do wrong no more. I know that there are some who 
have large Conscience, but whose Firmness is weak, 
who are easily mfluenced by bad and wicked com- 
panions, and are led astray by them ; to such I would 
say, if you cannot say " JVb," when a friend asks you to 



23, 24. Belate the anecdote of the Indian ? VfThat did the Indian caU 
hii consdenGe ? 25. What should children endeavor to do? What is 
Buid of those who have largo Conscience, bat small Firmness f What 
direction is given to snch persons ? 
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do something which your conscience tells you is wrong, 
then avoid the company of that friend. This is the only 
way to become virtuous, truthful, and conscientious ; 
and I hope you all have the desire to improve your 
minds and dispositions. Remember, children, you are 
now laying the foundation for your future characters. 
What you wish to be when men and women, endeavor 
to be while children. 

26. Conscientiousness is represented in the cut by a 
female with a pair of scales, as if administering justice. 
She has a bandage around her eyes, that she may not be 
biassed in her decisions, but adhere strictly to the truth. 



16. HOPE. 




BxronrxoN— Antidpationa of ancceM ; senaeof tfaeftitnre. 
Location— The organ of Hope is located in front of Conocientioiutteai, each aide 
of fhe back part of ttie head. 

1. We have learned that we have an element of 
mind to lead us to reflect on our actions, and to cause 

25. What should children remember? 26. How ib Conaoientioasneu 
represented in the cat? What is the definition of Hope ? What ii its 
location ? 1. What important thing have we just learned T 
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US uneasiness and unhappin9ss when we have done 
wrong, as well as joy and peace when we have done 
right 

2. We might, if this organ were too excessive, be dis- 
couraged at times, and feel that all our efforts were use- 
less, and that we could never do as we ought; but, 
close by its side lies another part of the brain, which 
disposes us to be cheerful, to look ahead, to forget the 
present, and to anticipate the future. 

3. Children are generally very happy, light, and 
merry-hearted. One reason is, that they have no cares 
to trouble them, and very few sorrows to throw a 
gloom over their little spirits ; another is, that their 
thoughts are always, as it were, on the tip-toe; they 
are thinking about a time to come, when the years will 
roll by, and manhood and womanhood shall be theirs. 
Then they will have, as they imagine, perfect enjoy- 
ment. 

4. There is scarcely any one who does not antici- 
pate, think, and say, what he will do in after years. 

Said a little boy, " When I am a man, I intend to be 
a doctor, and I will have on my sign-board such and 
such letters," mentioning the initials of his own name ; 
and thus his imagination was filled with drugs and 
medicines, and his hope was fed by the anticipation. 

5. ** To-morrow, I will do so and so," said the little 
girl. 

" To-morrow. I will see my dear parents." 



2. What is tho inflaence of excessive Hope? What ia the fimctioii 
of the organ next to Hope? 3. What is a peculiarity of children? 
What ore the two reasons for this ? What do they imagine is in store for 
them ? 4. Do all have these feelings ? What anticipations did the little 
boy cherish? 5. What remarks are frequently made by those who have 
large anticipatiuns ? r-^ i 
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•* To-morrow, I will go to school.'* 

" To-morrow, I will finish my work." 

** To-morrow, I will learn my lesson," etc. 

6. Time flies, and the to-morrow comes, and then 
another to-morrow is anticipated. Years pass, and the 
little boy is a man; he now lays deeper plans and 
schemes, and says, " In a few years 1 shall be wealthy, 
or intellectual, and shall be able to rest from my labors." 
Disappointments come, but he still thinks there is ** a 
good time coming," a bright day ahead, and he tries 
again. 

7. Some men have this organ so large, that they 
speculate, or lay out a great deal of money in purchasing 
lands, thinking that their value will increase ; but they 
frequently lose, because they cannot sell the land for as 
much money as they have paid for it. 

8. Some buy large quantities of flour, wheat, and 
other articles of commerce, when there is but little in 
the market, thinking that if it is scarce, the value will 
increase ; but they are very often obliged to sell it for 
less than they paid for it. 

9. Very large Hope leads a person to make large 
promises. The future appears to him a dream of bliss ; 
he thinks that success will certainly attend him, so he 
frequently meets with disappointments. 

10. It is Hope that sustahis and inspires the mariner, 
when he ventures on the stormy ocean. He leaves the 
endearments of home, and embarks for a long journey. 



6. yfhaX follows one to-morrow t What differenca ib there in the hopes 
of the boy and the man ? How do disappointments affect him 1 7. To 
what does this organ lead when very large ? 7, 8. What illustrations are 
given 1 9. What is another exhibition of large Hope ? 10. What doeB 
Hope enable the mariner to do f 
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and knows that he will be in the midst of dangers and 
perils ; yet he hopes and anticipates that fortune will 
crown his efforts, and that he shall accumulate property. 

11. When the winds blow around his ship, and the 
angry waves dash against, it with fury, and drive it on 
the rocks, why is he not filled with despair, when seated 
on his frail bark ? There is a gleam of Hope in 'hip 
soul. He sees a distant sail, which, although so distant 
that it appears like a speck on the waste of waters, yet 
Hope whispers that they will descry his situation, and 
come to Kis aid in season to snatch him from a watery 
grave. 

12. The mother, as she holds the infant on her knee, 
thinks how soon her little one will walk, and talk, and 
become a member of society. Ah ! how many hearts 
have been filled with sorrow, because their anticipations 
have not been realized. Children, your parents cherish 
bright anticipations for your welfare ; do not disappoint 
their hopes, but strive, as far as you can, to meet their 
highest expectations. Gladden their hearts by your 
exertions to^ please them, and your own consciences 
will reward you, whether you meet with success or not. 

13. Hope also induces us to look forward to a future 
life. We feel that when our bodies are laid in the 
ground to moulder and turn to dust, that our souls are 
destined to live for ever. 

14. When the Christian exercises this organ as he 
should, he lays up a treasure in heaven, and looks for- 
ward to enjoyment there, rather than in this life. 

11. What dangers does he encoanter ? What supports him, and what 
does he expect and anticipate ? 12. How does the mother regard her 
infant ? . What do these anticipations cause if they are not realized ? 
What should children strive tt dot 13. What other function has Hope? 
14. What is the Chnstiau's hope/ 
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15. He has, as is represeated in the cut, an anchor to* 
the soul ; and, if he is disappointed in this^ life, he can 
look forward to future joys, when he shall be freed from 
the toUs and temptations of this world. 



17. KABVBLLOXrSNESS. 




DBFiMTnoN— Failh ; belief in tiie strange, marveUoo^ fpiritoal, etc. 
LocATioK— Manrenooaneia ia altoated on both aidea of tiie head, immediately in 
fhmtofHope. 

1. It is often said that children believe all they hear. 
If they did not believe what was told them they would 
never learn anything. As they have very little expe- 
rience to guide them, they must have faith and confi- 
dence in others. 

2. Sometimes this is carried too far, or older persons 
are not sufficiently careful to exercise it in a proper 
manner, for they are told about ghosts, goblins, and a 
great many other things which never existed. 



15. How is this represented in the cut 7 What can the Christian al- 
ways anticipate T What is the definition of Marvellousness 7 What is its 
location 1 1. How much do children beiiefe 1 What advantage is there 
in this T Why T 2. In what way is this sometimes perverted t 
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3. It is better, children, that you do thus have confi- 
dence in, and believe your parents and teachers, for they 
have, generally f your interests at heart, and only desire 
your good and improvement. If you had no Marvel- 
lousness you might not believe what I tell you about the 
brain and the mind. 

4. There are some persons v?ho are too wise to be- 
lieve anything they cannot see and understand ; but 
they are compelled to believe some things whether they 
wish or not 

5. We cannot see the circulation of the blood, yet we 
know that it does circulate. We caimot see the stom- 
ach, yet we know we have one. We cannot see the lungs, 
yet we are conscious of breathing. We cannot see the 
earth turn around on its axis, therefore many ignorant- 
ly and positively affirm that such is not the case. As 
well might we say that the stars never shone, if, on look- 
ing out of our window on a rainy evening, we could see 
only dark clouds moving before us. 

6. A good old farmer who was accustomed to believe 
very few things which he could not see, explain, or un- 
derstand, said that he did not believe that the earth ever 
turned around. He said he was compelled to believe 
that if he sowed seed in the spring he should be able to 
reap a harvest m the fall, because he had repeatedly 
tried the experiment J but that he had for many nights 
watched the well of water that stood before his door, 
and in the morning the water was invariably at the bot- 



3. Why should children have confidence in parents and teachers 1 
4. How wise are some persons ? What are they compelled to do ? 5. 
What is tme respecting the circulation of the blood f Bespecting the Imigi 
and stomach ? What do many say in regard to the earth, and why ? 
What might be said with equal truth ? 6. Relate the story of the good 
old farmer ? What was he compelled to believe, and why^ t 
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torn of*the well, and never had been spilled in the night, 
which would certainly have been the case if the earth 
had turned around. 

7. A certain king m Siam would not believe that 
water ever became hard enough to enable us to walk 
on it, merely because he had never seen it. Many per- 
sons have never seen Europe, nor a king, yet others 
have and we must believe their statement. 

8. The exercise of this organ leads us to believe that 
God is everywhere around us, and that he, at all times, 
has the care of, and watches over us for good. The 
Christian holds communion with God, and he believes his 
prayers and petitions will be heard and answered. 
When he meets with trials and disappointments in this 
life, when he feels that this earth is not his resting place, 
but that all is uncertainty. 

In hii Father's hoase, Faith whispera there is room, 
A welcome, a blessmg, for all who will come. 

9. The cut represents Moses as receiving the ten 
commandments from God, when on mount Sinai, in the 
midst of thunder and lightning, smoke and fire, to the 
great wonder and astonishment of the Jews. 



7. Relate the case of the king of Siam. What must those persons do 
who have never seen Europe, nor a king T 8. What does the exercise of 
this organ lead us to believe? What is the Christian enabled to do? 
What assurance and comfort has he when he feels tiiat the earth u not 
bis home? 9. What does the cut represent? 
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DmNxnoN^Wonhip; devotion; regard for things sacred, old and ancient; def- 
rence; respect 

Location— Veneration is sitoated directly in front of Firmness^ on the upper part 
of the head. 

1. You have just learned that by the exercise of Mar- 
vellousness, we believe in the existence of a God and 
Father in heaven. By the exercise of the organ of 

^Veneration, we venerate, adore, and love him. We feel 
that he has created all things by which we are sur- 
rounded. The beautiful stars and planets that glitter 
in the firmament, the mountains and the valleys, the 
streamlets and rivew, the fields and the flowers, ere all 
the works of his hand, and should call forth our Ven- 
eration; 

2. People of almost every nation have this organ ; 
but in some it is guided by superstition, in others by 
enlightened intellect and reason. 

What is the definition of Veneration ? What is its location ? 1. What 
have yon learned that the function of Marvellousness is ? What is the 
influence of Veneration ? What should call forth our Veneration ? 2. How 
extensive is this organ? Why do we see a marked difference in its de- 
velopment f 
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8. In Hindostan, where the people are very super- 
stitious, they worship the monkey as a god ; and at one 
time those ignorant people expended fifty thousand dol- 
lars in marrying two monkeys, with a great deal of 
pomp and ceremony. 

' 4. They make costly sacrifices to their gods, one of 
which they call Juggernaut This is a large chariot 
drawn by a numerous company of men. As it passes 
along the street, people rush out of their houses and 
throw costly and precious articles into it ; and many of 
the poor ignorant women throw their children in the 
road, and sufier them to be trampled to death, believing 
that both they and the children will thus be blessed by 
their gods. Some throw their children into the rivers 
to be devoured by the crocodiles. Other people worship 
the sun, moon, and stars, and gods that they have made 
with their ovm. hands. 

5. Thus the superstitious and ignorant obey one of 
the strongest elements of their nature ; yet, they have 
not suflicient intellect to choose for themselves the proper 
object of worship. * 

6. A person who has large Veneration will delight to 
wander among the ruins of old castles and works of art ; 
will delight to collect specimens of antiquity ; will re- 
spect talent and learning ; will revere the old, and be 
always respectful to superiors, and the aged. 

7. This organ is generally very deficient in children, 
especially in boys ; hence, we too often find them rough. 



3. What 18 the character of the people of Hindostan 7 What ia one of 
their gods 1 What ridicalooB festival did these people make at one time } 
4. What do they offer their gods ? Describe the Joggemaat, and the 
customs of the people in reference to it 't What are some of their sac- 
rifices ? 5. What class of people perform these deeds ? Why do they do 
thus ? 6. In what do persons with large Vraieratiou take delight ? 7. In 
whom is this organ too often deficient 1 /^ T 
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rade, and boisterous. A minister once told me about a 
little boy, who, every one said was sadly deficient in 
Veneration. This gentleman went to his father's house 
to visit the family. While he conversed with them he 
was continually interrupted by the boy, who amused 
himself by throwing marbles around the room, some of 
them even hitting him. The little boy, although check- 
ed by his mother, still continued to annoy the minister 
so much that he soon left, and thought that he would not 
visit that family again, unless he knew that the boy was 
in school. 

8. Children, too frequently, regard their par^its and 
persons older than themselves with the same feelings 
and place them on the same level as they do their school- 
mates ; if this was not the case, we should not so often 
hear swearing, saucy, and nnhaiylsome language ; we 
should never see children pleased and amused with 
mocking, running after, and taunting old and crippled 
persons ; their sneers would be turned into pity and com- 
miseration for poor old men and women, and they would 
either permit them to pass in peace, or would try to re- 
lieve tfieir distress and misery. 

9. An instructor, who attempted to teach children to 
sing, remarked that iif several places where he had 
assembled the children for that purpose, the boys were 
so rude, noisy, and troublesome, that he was compelled 
to dismiss the school. If these boys had exercised large 
Veneration, they would have respected their teacher, 
and would have given him their attention. 

7. What are the results ? Relate the anecdote of the mmister and the 
boy. 8. With what feelings do children often regard their parental 
Why do we judge this to be the case ? 9. In what way was an infltmctor 
annoyed, and why? What difference would large Veneration lunre 
made? 
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10. The lecturer frequently has to stop during his 
lectures, to speak to unruly boys, who go only to play. 
Even in church, the minister is often disturbed by the 
conduct of the boys. 

11. If children exercised large Veneration, the rod 
could be laid aside in the school-rooms; the mother 
would never be compelled to resort to punishment to 
enforce obedience ; there would be no need of jails and 
prisons, for boys would then be good ; the laws of the 
land would be respected and regarded, and men would 
live in comparative peace with each other. 

12. Children, you must cultivate this organ of Vene- 
ration* which is very important You must learn to be 
respectful to those older than yourselves, and especially 
to those very aged. You must lay aside all rough, 
vulgar habits and manners, that are so troublesome 
to your friends, and be refined, gentle, amiable, and 
polite. 

13. Y<5u must also cultivate a veneration for God ; 
you ought to pray to him, and love to do it. If you did 
this from childhood, so far from being a trouble to you, 
it would become a source both of pleasure and delight ; 
as much so as to converse with your parents and play- 
mates. The Saviour said, " SuflBfr little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven f and be assured that your heavenljT Father, 
will be pleased to have your little petitions presented to 
him. 



10. In what ways are the lecturer and minister often annoyed ? 11. 
What good results would follow irom the exercise of large Veneration in 
children ? 12.' What duties are enjoined on children 7 13. What obliga- 
tions do children owe to their Maker ? What would prayer become if 
children were always accustomed to it ? What was the invitation of our 
Saviour 1 With what will he be pleased ? 
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14. Remember, then, that although VeneraticMi, with- 
out the assistance of the intellect, leads to idolatry, yet 
properly exercised, it is one of the best organs in the 
brain, that no character is perfect without it, and that 
it assists in controlling and modifying all the other 
faculties. 

15. The cut represents a child, with large Veneration, 
offering homage to an old gentleman ; also a female in 
the act of prayer. 



19. BENBYOLENCE. 




DBFtmnoN— Klndnen ; flympathy; generosity; desire to do good, and to 
otYmn happy. 
Location—- Benevolenoe is situated immediately in front of Veneration. 



What are those feelings of the mind, 
Which always prompt to actions kind, 
And sometimes e'en our reason blind, 
Ruling our hearts in sway ? 



14. What is the real advantage of Veneration, and how can it be abused ? 
15. Explain the cut. What is the definition of Benevolence ? IVhat is 
fta location ? 1. What is the influence of one element of mind 1 
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2. Our Saviour left the world above, 
Came irom the buaom of his Qod : 
What v^as it filled hia sotil with love. 

To tarn our aim away ? 

3. An aged female, oc^ of sight, 
^'Dropped in the treasury her mite: 

Why was it thooght a deed of light. 
By him who all things had ? 

4. I saw the rich man bleas the poor, 
Who asked admittance at his jcUxnt,'— 
He fed him from his plenteoos store, 

And cheer'd his soul so sad. 

5. I felt Uiat God was looking too,— 
Scanning oar thoughts with piercing view : 
He sees the course we all parsae— 

Alike the good — the bad. 

6. Directly in front of Venerati(Mi is a piece of brain 
that induces us to be kind-hearted, ready to sympathize 
with objects of distress, to do little deeds and acts of 
kindness, and to share what we have with others. 

7. Benevolence exhibits itself in many different ways^ 
Sometimes it springs from true, generous hearts, and at 
other times it seems to be prompted by selfishness. 

8. Some benevolent persons, who have no money^ 
give their time. They visit the^ottages of the sick and 
distressed, and do a great many soothing things for 
them, which often comfort them more than money 
would. It is these " Little words in kindness spoken,** 
that contribute more to our happiness than we imagine. 



2. What was the office of our Saviour ? 3. What did an old womali 
once do, and how was it regarded ? 4. In what way did the rich man 
do good t 5. How does God regard our actions ? 6. What is die function 
of that part of the brain in front of Veneration T 7. In what ways is 
benevolence exhibited ? 8. Wh^t d\.o sonie give ? What good does this do t 
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9. Some persons give a great deal of money ; but it 
is not always those who are the most benevolent. 
Many refuse to give to poor families around them, even 
the crumbs from their well-spread table ; yet, at the 
same time, they give large sums of money, when the 
world will hear and know how much they give. 

10. A lady once gave ten dollars for some charitable 
purpose, where all the donors' names were to be pub- 
lished in the paper, with the amount they gave. . Her 
name was omitted in the list, and she sent to have it in- 
serted, in order that the world might know what she 
contributed. This was not real benevolence. She did 
not follow the precept, "Let not thy left hand know 
what thy right hand doeth." 

11. Boys and girls who stand around the stove, on a 
cold winter's morning, before the commencement of 
school, and make room for a poor, ragged little boy, to 
warm himself, who has holes in his shoes, and who has 
walked a long way in the cold snow, show true benev 
olence. 

12. The parents of little James were poor, so that 
they could not provide him with nice warm clothes in 
the winter. They lived more than a mile from the 
school ; but he was so anxious to improve his mind, 
that he was always present in season: sometimes he 
came in rainy and showy weather, and as he had no' 
woolen mittens to keep his hands warm, he often cried 
with the cold. 

13. In a large and handsome dwelling, very near the 



9. If Ibe gift of money a tatt of benevolence ? Why not ? 10. Relate 
the aneodote of the lady. What precept did she forget ? 11. How can 
Ihia organ be exhibited in school ? What was the motive ? 12. Give 
the hirtory df James. 

10 
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school-house, lived the parents of Joseph. They were 
wealthy, and lived in much style, and he was their only 
son. He was a bright-eyed, intelligent, and good- 
hearted boy, and his fond parents kindly provided for 
all his wants. He had a warm bed on which to sleep 
at night, warm clothes to wear during the day, mittens 
for his fingers, and shoes for his feet; so that Jack 
Frost, although ever so maliciously disposed, could not 
possibly do him any injury. Joseph was about ten 
years old, and had a sweet sister two years older. 

14. These children often conversed with each other 
about their comfortable home, and did not forget, as too 
many do who live in fine houses, to think of the poor 
creatures in God's creation, who have no warm shelter 
to cover them from the storm, and not sufficient fire and 
clothing to keep their bodies warm. They frequently 
gave pennies and food to the poor and ragged boys and 
girls whom they saw in the street, and when they came 
to their door. 

15. One day Joseph did not appear to feel as happy 
as usual. His sister Amelia was his confiding spirit, 
and inquired what had occurred to disturb his mind. 
He said that he had been thinkmg in what way he 
could render assistance to one of his schoolmates, whom 
fie loved very much, but whose parents were so poor 
that they could not make him comfortable. 

16. He said it was poor James, who was constantly 
tormented by the other boys, till he had taken him 
under his protection. Amelia, whose sympathy had 
previously been strongly excited toward the boy, si^ 

13. Give the history of Joseph. 14. What was the character of Joseph 
and )uB nster ? 15, 16. What conversation took place between then^ f 
Did Amelia encourage him ? 
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she thought of a plan, but was fearful that her mother 
would not approve it. , 

17. "What is it?" asked Joseph. Amelia answered, 
** You know father gives to each of us spending money, 
and he tells us that we might appropriate it to anything 
we choose. / am willing to spare the greater part ol 
mine^ and, with what you can spare, we might make 
James very comfortable. Let us go, and ask our 
mother whether she is willing that we should do it.** 
They went to their mother's apartment, and spoke to 
her of James, with all that eloquence which flows from 
generous hearts. 

18. Their mother was pleased to see her children so 
kind-hearted and disinterested in their feelings and im- 
pulses, and told them, "That they might make any 
sacrifice they chose, for the happiness of others.** She 
consented that Joseph should share his warm bed with 
James, during school-days ; and when the children said 
they vdshed to drink water instead of tea and coffee, 
she told them that she would add more to their weekly 
allowance of spending money. 

19. The heart of James was very soon gladdened, 
but his good fortune did not cause him to neglect his 
books and to be indolent; he studied with increased 
zeal and ardor, and advanced so rapidly that he and 
Joseph were the best scholars in their class. 

20. In the lapse of a few years, Joseph's father pro- 
posed to send his son to the university ; James, for a 
*ong time, had anticipated a separation from his school- 

•-♦ — — ' 

1/. what was Amelia's plan ? Where did they go, and for what par* 
poae ? 18. What pleased their mother 1 Did she sanction their plans 7 
19. What effect did it have on James 7 20. What change was finally 
proposed to Joseph 7 
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mate, whom he loved as a brother, and, therefore, was 
not disappointed when he heard that his friend was pre- 
paring to leave him ; but he was equally surprised to 
receive a package, containing an adequate sum for one 
year's tuition in the same university where Joseph 
intended to go. The note was represented to have 
come from an unknown friend ; and it stated that he 
would receive the same amount annually, as long as it 
was necessary to enable him to qualify himself for a 
professional life. 

21. Perhaps my young friends would like to know 
who this unknown friend was. I will whisper the 
secret to you. although it was several years before 
James discovered it. When Joseph's father spoke to 
him about leaving school, he asked him what business 
James intended to pm'sue. Joseph told his father that 
James had not decided as yet on his course of life ; but 
added that he had a fine intellect — one which would well 
repay cultivation. "Father," said he, "I have for a 
long time wished to converse with you on this same 
subject, but have deferred it from day to day, for fear 
of incurring your displeasure," 

22. " What do you mean, my son ?" " Well, father, 
Amelia and myself have, for several years, saved as 
much as we could from the allowance of money you 
have so kindly given to us for spending, and we have a 
sufficient sum to defray the necessary expenses of James 
for two years in college with myself, and we are willing 
to be even more economical than we have been for the 
sake of James, if you have no objection to our plan.** 



20. What had James expected, and how was he surprised 1 21. What 
might some like to know f What conversation took place between Joseph 
and his father f 22. What proposition did Joseph make ? 
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23* The father had long witnessed, with pleasure, the 
affection which existed between this young man and 
his children, as he was virtuous talented, refined, and 
amiable, and had not intended to separate them, butto 
furnish the requisite sum for prosecuting his education ; 
but, as he wished to encourage generous feelings in his 
children and to teach them the value of money, he ex- 
pressed himself perfectly satisfied with his son's sugges- 
tion, and added that if they did not succeed he would 
give the balance. 

24. Joseph remitted the money to James, in a note, 
leaving him to suppose that it came from an unknown 
friend, for he did not wish to increase the feeling of ob- 
ligation that James already felt toward him. Yeai*s 
passed and they became men; James married Joseph's 
sweet sister Amelia ; and finally was elected governor 
of the state in which he lived. Joseph and Amelia had 
true benevolence. . 

25. In many Sabbath schools in the city of New York, 
and in other cities, the children support a minister and 
a Sabbath school in the western country by their con- 
tributions. By saving all their pennies, instead of spend- 
ing them idly for candy, etc., they furnish clothing for 
many poor jand ragged children, by which they are en- 
abled to go to Sabbath school, where they may receive 
instruction that will be the means of restraining them 
from the indulgence of vicious habits. This^ also, is 
true benevolence. 



23. What had the father witnessed ? Why did it give him pleasure 7 
What had been his own intentions f Why did he not tell them to his son 7 
What did he tell him 1 24. What did James then do } Why did he wish 
to conceal his plans from James ? What did they finally become 7 What 
had Joseph and Amelia ? 25. In what way is true benevolence exhibited 
in some of the Sabbath schools in New York ? 
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26. I will add one more illustration of this organ 
Once a father, in order to prove to his children that ** it 
was more blessed to give than to receive," pursued the 
following course : on Monday evening he took home a 
fine, large orange, and gave it to John, in the presence 
of Charles and Mary, and then left them alone in the 
room. John was a selfish and acquisitive boy, and re- 
fiised to give Charles and Mary any of his orange, but 
ate the whole of it, which caused contention and angry 
feelings. 

27. The next evening their father brought home 
another orange and gave it to Charles, and left the room 
as before. Charles, recollecting that he and Mary 
wished to have some of John's orange very much, on 
the previous evening, concluded that he would give 
them some of his, but took good care to keep the larg- 
est piece himself, which, being seen by the other chil- 
dren, made them feel quife as unhappy as they would if 
they had not had any. John said, ** I do not wish such 
a little tiny piece, it only gives me a taste without grat- 
ifying it." So then they quarrelled. 

28. The third evening their father brought home an- 
other orange and gave i\ to Mary ; but, before he had 
time to leave the room, Mary asked him for hisTcnife. 
On receiving it she willingly and hastily divided the or- 
ange between her two brothers, reserving only a small 
portion for herself. They all sat down perfectly con- 
tented, and ate their piece of orange with cheerful and 
smiling faces, and expressed great thankfukess to their 



26. What did a lather wish to prove ? What was done the first even- 
Jug by the father and the children ? 27. What on the second evening, 
and what was the result T 28. What on the third evening, and the result 
of this? What did the father ask? 
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father because he had made them so happy. ** But how 
is it," said their father, "that you are so happy this 
evening ? Did I not hear last night, and the night pre- • 
vious, angry words and noisy actions ? and yet I brought 
you an orange each evening, the same as now. 

29. "I must see if I can ascertain the reason ; John, 
what did you do with your orange Monday evening V 
John hung his head with shame as he reluctantly own- 
ed that he ate it all himself. " Charles, what did you do 
with your orange last evening?" Charles, with much 
promptness, said boldly, although he felt the reproofs 
of his conscience, **I shared it with John and Mary." 
•* Shared it equally, I suppose," said his father. Charles 
did not wish to expose himself, but he again heard the 
gentle voice of conscience, which said tell the whole 
truth, so he confessed that he reserved the largest piece 
for himself. 

30. ** Well, Mary, what »did you do with yours ?" 
" Oh ! I know," said he ; ** you gave it nearly all away, 
and kept but a small piece for yourself. Tour happi- 
ness consisted in gi'ving, while that of John and Charles 
w^s in keeping. Children, the Bible says, * It is more 
blessed to give than to received You see now what it 
means; for Mary was much happier with her small 
piece of the orange, than John was with the whole 
of his." 

81. The cut represents true benevolence. Children* 
which vrill you do? cultivate these kind, and generous 



29. What did he ask John? What was John's reply? What did ho 
ask Charles, and what did Charles reply ? What was he obliged to con- 
fess ? 90. What did he say Mary had done ? How did the father ex- 
plain this to the children ? 31. What does the cat represent ? Between 
what most children choose 1 
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feelings, this sympathy to relieve distress, and render 
those happy by whom you are surrounded? or will 
you, as you increase in years, increase in selfishness, 
unkindness, and rudeness 7 

32. God gave us social qualities of mind for a par- 
ticular purpose ; he also gave u,3 selfish propensities ; 
and we see that he has implanted into our very natures, 
moral qualities. We have a Conscience to tell us when 
we do right or wrong, which will admonish us as truly 
and certainly, if not perverted, as the pendulum of a 
clock swings every second. Then comes smiling Hope 
to cheer us under asiy trials or disappointments which 
we may 'meet on our way, and says, if we cannot resist 
temptation the first time, try the second, till we do 
succeed. 

33. Then, Marvellousness gives us a belief in the 
Grod who made us, and sustains us by his protecting 
care* Veneration says, ** Reverence and worship that 
Grod ;" and, lastly, Benevolence says, " Do unto others 
what you would have others do to you ; heed the tale 
of wo, and sympathize veith those in distress.'' It is not 
enough, children, to think only of the wants of our bodies, 
but we have higher duties to perform ; and we should 
consider them as duties, important to be fulfilled. Grod 
gives no faculty, without enjoining on us the duty of 
educating that faculty. If we have an arm, we must 
use that arm, if we wish to keep its muscles in order ; 
and, if we have the organ of Veneration, we must exer- 
cise that organ ; and so on, with the others. 



39. What haye we beside social qnalitiefl ? Explain the tues of Con- 
■cnenoe and Hope? 33. What are the fanotions of ManreUomnew^ 
Veneration, and Benevolence? Of what shoold we think bedde oar 
bodies ? What is said of all our faculties T Gtre the example o( the arm. 
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34. Some may say, I have very little of that or- 
gan, or of some others. There is a natural difTerence 
in the heads of children. If you look at the heads of 
every one of your schoolmates, you. will see that some 
are long, others broad, some high, and some low. 
There is a corresponding difference in the disposition 
of different children. Some are naturally amiable, and 
others the reverse; yet' all can improve if they have 
the desire. If you are conscious of the want of Venera- 
tion, if you feel inclined to treat superiors with disre- 
spect, try to cultivate deference and humility, restrain 
your feelings, and that organ will increase in size ; the 
brain will enlarge, and will press out the skull. 

35. Again, if you are inclined to selfishness, and have 
no sympathy with others, or to be deceitful, and to 
speak without regard for the truth, just recollect that it 
is no excuse for you to say, you cannot help it because 
you were made with either an excessive or deficient 
organization ; because you can restrain excesses, and 
can cultivate deficiencies. 

36. Learn, then, while in the days of your youth, be- 
fore your minds are chained and bound by strong hab- 
its, to cultivate your whole moral nature, if you wish 
to become useful and happy members of society. You 
maybe intellectual, you maybe social, but the mora/ 
nature is the " crown of glory!* and nothing can atone 
for the absence of it, or supply its place. 



. 34. VihaX exciue will some make ? Is there any natural difierenee in 
heads? What? What corresponds to this? What is the duly of all 
when they are conscions of any deficiency in Veneration? What use 
will it be ? 35. What idle excuse do some children make ? Why is it 
not correct ? 36. What should children learn and remember ? What is 
the moral nature as compared with the othen ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SEMI-INTELLECTUAL SENTIMENTS. 

We shall now examine a class of faculties that are 
called Semi-Intellectual, because they are closely allied 
and dependent on the intellect. The first in order is 
Constructiveness. 

20. CONSTRUCTIYENESS. 




DxFimnoN— iBgeniittj; desire to we tools; toconstrnct; to invent macliinei7. 
Location— ConstractiTeDess is sitaated on each side of the head, bnmediately in 
front of AcqoiaitiYeness. 

1. To construct^is to build or make anything. Every- 
thing which we have around us has been made or con- 
structed. We could not, therefore, possibly live without 

What is the subject of chapter sixth ? Why are these so called t What 
is the definition of Constnictiyeness ? What is its location 7 1. What is 
meant by constructing 7 
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the organ of Constructiveness. Everything which we 
have that is useful and convenient, depends on it ; our 
churches, our houses, our carriages, our railroads, our 
steamboats : without it we could scarcely sleep, eat, or 
do anything. 

2. Thi3 organ, like all the others, exhibits itself very 
dijBTerently among different nations. • 

The Indians lived in huts, called wigwams. The 
most important of their occupations consisted in hunting, 
fishing, and fighting ; hence, they used their Construc- 
tiveness mostly in building their boats or light canoes, 
their bows and arrows, and articles for the battle-field. 
The Indian mother carried her infant, or papoose, on 
her back, and covered it with the skins of wild beasts. 

3. The white man with perhaps no more Construc- 
tiveness than the Indian, does not build rude huts of mud 
and clay, but constructs fine houses of brick and stone. 
He makes beautiful chairs on which to sit, soft carpets 
on which to walk, instead of walking on the logs or 
ground. 

4. The Indian is perfectly contented to sit down to 
his rough table, with a stone for a plate, and to eat his 
half-cooked food of wild beasts with his fingers ; while 
the white man brings his family around the neatly cov- 
ered board, and eats his richly prepared food in dishes 
and with utensils which his Constructiveness has invent- 
ed. The white mother has a soft, comfortable bed on 
which her little infant reposes ; she has a carriage to 
draw it out, and covers its body with warm clothing. 



1. Why 18 this an important organ 1 2. What is said of the Construc- 
tivenesfl of the Indian 7 How does the Indian mother carry her infant ? 
3. What does the white man constractl 4. What is another difference 
between the Indian and white man 7 
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Every day, man is constructing something new for the 
convenience of his neighbors, or to attract attention. 

5. The channel into which this faculty is directed, de- 
pends greatly on the influence of other organs. The 
Indian has Constructiveness joined with Combativeness 
and Destructiveness ; hence, his mind is -exercised in 
maAufacturing implements of war. Others, who have 
large Veneration and Marvellousness, think that if God 
be worshiped, a suitable place should be erected for his 
people, and they, therefore, construct houses of religious 
worship. Some, with Constructiveness joined with Ide- 
ality are successful portrait-painters, poets, and artists. 

6. Benjamin West became celebrated as an artist. 
He developed his extraordinary talent when only nine 
years of age. 

Those who have large Tune, with Constructiveness, 
invent difierent kinds of music and musical instruments. 
Mozart, Haydn, and others, were good musicianij when 
mere children. There are other persons, having a 
scientific turn of mind, who invent railroads, steam- 
engines, magnetic telegraphs, telescopes, magic lan- 
terns, etc., etc. 

7. The picture represents a person with his tools 
around him, in the act of making or constructing. 

8. Children show this or^an by making little boats, 
wooden houses, all kinds of little images, and in drawing 
and sketching on slates and paper. 



4. What is man doing every dayt 5. On what does the mode or 
channel of the exhibition of this organ depend 7 Give an example in the 
Indian. In what way are Constructiveness and Veneration sometimes 
joined? Constroctiveness and Ideality? 6. Who was Benjamin West? 
In what way are Tune and Constructiveness joined ? What are some of 
the other ways in which this organ is developed? 7. Explain the cttt 
8. How do children show Constructiveness 1 
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9. This is a verjr profitable way in which you can 
spend your leisure moments. If you have any inclina- 
tion to use tools, to paint, draw, or sketch, do not be 
discouraged if your first attempts be unsuccessful ; but 
exercise your organ of Hope, and try again, and you 
naay, by patience and perseverance, become distinguish- 
ed as a master workman. The profession of the me- 
chanic, the inventor, and constructor, is as honorable as 
any other ; remember that 

** Honor and shame from no condition rise. 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies.*' 

10. Little girls show this development in cutting and 
fitting dresses for their dolls, and in sewing together, 
very nicely, little bits of cloth in the form of squares and 
diamonds — ^I mean " patch- work." 

11. All animals that build their houses, have broad 
heads in the region of this organ. The lion and bear 
wander among the deserts, and make the forests re- 
sound with their roar. They can make their lair— the 
place where they sleep — ^wherever they chance to be, 
on the mountain top or in the valley, but do not build a 
house. The beaver, on the contrary, cuts down trees 
with his teeth, and builds his hut in a particular place. 
The bird collects bits of straw and mud, and constructs 
her nest ; and so of other animals and insects ; but if 
you should look at the heads of these difierent animals^ 
you would see that tfoery one which has anything to do 



9. How can children spend ifaeir time very profitably? What is said 
of the proffssion of the mechanic ? What should children remember f 
10. How do little girls show this organ ? 11. What is trae of all animals 
which bnild their hoosesT What difference is there between the lion and 
the beaver f What is a custom of birds ? What difference is there in the 
heads of these different animals * 
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with building, has a broad head in the region of Con- 
structiveness ; and the opposite is also true ; that 
those which have no use for this organ, have not the 
development. 



21. IDEALITY. 




DsviifiTioir— Rflfiaament ; lore of improremen^ pedeetSoo, and tiie beantlfiil ia 
BStore tad art ; lo^e of romaace^ fiction, and poetrj. 
LooATXoK— IdeaUtj ia aitoated between ConatnictiTeneaa and MarreBovaneaa. 

1. Ideality is that faculty of the mind that makes us 
pleased with- everything that is lovely and beautiful. 
We cannot help admiring the gentle streamlets and riv- 
ulets, the little vnnding brooks, the trees and the flowers, 
the little warbling birds and the sportive lambkins, the 
moon and the stars, a beautiful pamting or picture. 
Even the little child delights to ramble in the woods» 
and cull the beautiful flowers, that appear to have 
grown for no other purpose than to please the eye, and 
delight the mind. 



What 18 the definition of Ideality 7 What la ita locatibnf 1* With wfaat^ 
doea Ideality make vm pleased 1 What do we admire f What does the 
•child delight to do 1 
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2. God might have created this world without trees 
and flowers, but he saw fit to clothe the earth with 
beauty ; he peopled the fragant groves with warbling 
birds, covered the ground with a velvet carpet, caused 
purling streams to flow gently through the valleys, and 
filled the fields and meadows with beautiful flowers, 
which delight us with their odor ; all, all to gladden the 
heart of man, to subdue his passions, to make him feel 
His goodness, and to call forth his love and gratitude. 
. 3. The cut represents a man filled with admiration at 
beholding the works of nature. 

4. Ideality has a tendency to elevate the mind ; and 
if it is joined with the moral organs, it makes the charac- 
ter more pure, gentle, and refined. This organ is more 
developed in civilized than in Savage man, and is the 
cause of one of the great differences in their customs 
and habits of life. 

6.> One way by which you can cultivate this organ, 
is — ^if it were possible and convenient — ^to have plots of 
ground which you could call your own, where you 
might sow the seeds, and watch the growth of the tiny 
leaflets and flowers. This would be a most delightfiil 
amusement, as well as healthy exercise. 

6. Children, I hope that every one of you will study 
what is called botany, as soon as you are old enough. 
This will explain to you all about the seeds, the leaves, 
and flowers, and it will teach you to observe every little 
part of the smallest flower. 

7. Some show this organ by their great imagination. 

^£_ 

5. In what way might God have created this world f What did he do 1 
For what purpoee 7 3. E^lain the cat. 4. What is the tendency of 
Ideality ? Of what is this organ the caotel 5. In what way can it be 
cultivated 1 6 Why would children be pleased with botany 1 
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They not only dream by night, but are in reveries 
during the day. I have known little girls to give a 
ame to all the chairs and furniture in the rooo), and 
imagine them to be real, living beings. 

8. Some persons with large Ideality, write poetry. 
Young children sometimes write verses, which they 
could not do if they had no Ideality. 



B* SDBLmrr* 




DsFinmow— Seme of die rult, gnnd, wahOoB, and ranuoitlc in natara nd nt 
LooATioM^-SnUimitgr !• ■ttoated betvreen IdeallQr and CMitkmnieM, Just abora 
'AoqnialttTeneia. 

1. The function of Sublimity resembles that of Ideal- 
ity, y6t it is somewhat different. Ideality gives a fond- 
ness for the lovely, pure, perfect, elevated, and refined 
in nature; while Sublimity gives a love of the vast, 
grand, sublime, and majestic. One with large Sublimity 



7. la what other way is this organ ahown T What do little girls some- 
thnes do T 8. What is another effect of Ideality 1 What is the definition 
of Sahlimity T What is its location 1 1. How do Ideality and Snhlimity 
differ? 
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would enjoy scenery similar to that represented in the 
cut It is designed to represent the waters rushing and 
tumbling over the rocks at the Falls of Niagara. 

2. Some, when they witness this interesting and sublime 
view of nature, are pleased for the moment, others are 
filled with awe and admiration^ and feel that their souls 
are not large enough to drink in all its beauties. There 
are some who are happy and contented only in the 
country where they are surrounded by nature in all her 
vastness and beauty. They love the cragged precipice, 
the snow-capped mountain, the raging cataract, the 
burning volcano, emitting its fire, smoke and lava; they 
love the peals of rolling thunder, the forked lightmng ; 
and, if not conscious of danger, would like to sail on the 
mighty ocean when the angry waves and billows rise 
around their tempest-tossed ship. 

3. There are others who have very little of either 
Ideality or Sublimity, and are not pleased with nature's 
works, but care only to gratify their own selfish wants. 

4. They have no timp, they say, to think about such 
things. Children, love and observe nature — especially 
those who do not live in the city — ^ramble in the green 
fields, gather the modest violet, the sweet anemone, thft 
fragrant rose, admire the beautiful moon and twinkling 
stars, wander by the winding brook, and enjoy the 
works of nature in all their loveliness, grandeur, and 
sublimity. In loving nature, you will be more inclined 
to love nature's God. 



2. What are the different emotionB of persons who see the Falls of 
Niagara 1 What things in nature do some e^joy and admire? 3. How 
do other persons differ from them ? 4. What directions are given to chil- 
dren f What will result from loving natore 1 
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22. IMITATION. 




DsFOiiTxair— Ability to imitate^ copy, and work after a pattern ; mimicry. 
LooATXOif— Imitation is aitoated on each ride of the bead, next to ManrdlonaieM 
Jttit below the aide of Benevolence. 

1. No one will deny the fact that we are all more or 
less creatures of imitation. Everything which chil- 
dren do results from imitation. When they walk, it is 
because they have seen others use their feet for the 
same purpose. The first word they speak, is like one 
jhey have heard some other one use." 

2. A child can learn to talk the French and Greek 
languages as readily as he can the English, provided he 
always hears his parents speak in those languages ; for 
mere words convey no ideas to the mind of the child, 
except those taught by the parents. He could as 
readily understand that p^re — ^the French word for fa- 
ther — means father, as that f-a-t-h-e-r was the correct 



What is the defiDition of Imitation ? What, is its location ? 1. What 
most all admit 1 What is said of the imitation of children f 2. When 
coald a child learn other languages as readily m the English? Whyf 
What could he understand ? What could he learn T 
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word. He can learn to eat sitting at the taole^with 
knives and forks, or he can learn to eat in a reclining 
posture like the Turk. 

3. The reason why different children conduct so 
differently, is, because the people with whom they asso- 
ciate have diflbrent ways and manners, and these differ- 
ent ways and customs are copied or imitated. Those 
children who hear swearing, scolding language at home, 
will be very likely to swear when they are away from 
home, and scold smaller children when they have an 
opportunity. Those who never hear coarseness or 
rudeness at their home, are generally refined in their 
manners, and are free from bad habits. 

4. Children, too often, imitate bad, in preference to 
gOQ^ qualities. It has been remarked by teachers, that 
one bad, malicious boy, exerts much more influence in 
school than very many good ones. If the scholars see 
that one refuses obedience to the requests of the teacher, 
they think that they can take the same liberty, and have 
equal privileges. 

6. Said Andrew's mother to him one day, ** I should 
like to have you go on an errand for me.** ** I do not 
wish to go,** answered Andrew ; " cannot "William do as 
well, for I wish to play, and it is nearly time for school ?** 
" But I wish to have you go," said the mother. Andrew 
loved his mother, and if he had stopped one moment to 
think, he would have tried to please her ; but he liked 
to gratify his selfish wants too often, and did not check 
his turbulent and unpleasant feelings ; so he replied, very 



3. What IB the cause of the difference of behavior in different children 1 
What examples are given ? 4. What do children often do f What influ- 
ence has one bad boy, and why ? 5. Relate the anecdote of Andrew and 
his mother 
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naughtily, "I won't go,** and ran off to school. His 
mother intended to correct her son when he returned 
from school, and said no more to the other children, 
who had heard the above conversation. 

6. Soon after this she called to her little boy Greorge 
— ^who was generally very obedient — ^to come into the 
room. The little fellow, who was not angry, cried out 
as loudly as he could, " I won't, mother ; I wish to stay 
here." 

7. I have told you the above, in order that you might 
see how powerful imitation is in a family. I hope all 
who have younger brothers and sisters will be careful, 
both with regard to what they say or do in their 
presence, that they may not encourage evil habits and 
wrong propensities, if they are actuated by no hisher 
motive. 

8. Imitation, joined with Constructiveness, enables a 
person to do a variety of work, and if Ideality be large 
also, it gives a finish, neatness, and taste, to whatever is 
done. It enables a person to paint portraits, to draw a 
correct likeness or resemblance, and to copy the scenery 
of nature, as in the cut at the commencement of this 
organ. 

9. The Chinese people have this organ large, without ^ 
much intellect to guide them. An individual, in this 
country, sent a cup and saucer to China, to haye a set 
of crockery made there, similar to the articles sent. 
The crockery came home with a crack in every article ; 



6. How did this affect George ? 7. For what purpose -were the above 
anecdotes related ? What should brothers and sisters avoid ? 8. What 
do Imitation and ConStmctiveness enable a person to do ? 9. Have the 
Chinese imitation 7 What is said of the imitation of the Chinese, and the 
resoltof it? 
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and, oa iikquiring the reason, it was stated that those 
sent had a crack in them I caused oa tbe voyage. 

10. Every country has its peculiarities, its manners, 
customs, and dress, so that an Englishman or French- 
man appear very differently from an American, and can 
be easily discovered. If a person has large Imitation, it 
is very easy for him to acquire these different peculiari- 
ties, so that, if he is in a foreign country,.he can act as 
foreigners do. ^ When he is at Rome, he can do as the 
Romans do." 

11. Some show this organ of Imitation by mimicking 
everything they see or hear. This is harmless, unless 
the infirmities and weaknesses of others are ridiculed, or 
their feelings ii^ed* In either case the result will be 
evil. 

•2. Parrots have a large organ of Imitation. It is 
this faculty that enables them to repeat ** Pretty Poll,'* 
and numerous other phrases. They attach no particular 
meaning to what they utter, but talk and chatter those 
words only that have been taught them by imitation ; 
for they have no reason or intellect to guide them. 

13. Mocking-birds chirp like a chicken, cry like a 
child, mew like a cat, and imitate all kinds of birds and 
animals ; but it is those only which have broad heads in 
the region of Imitation, that can be taught anything. 
A lady informed me that she had had a number of these 
birds, but could not succeed in teaching those anything 
which ^ad narrow heads, but found no difficulty in 
teaching those whose heads were broad. 



10. Whatu tliere in every country ? What are tlie advantaget of thi* 
organ' 11. What jb another way in which it is exhibited? When ia 
the result evil T 12. What is said of the imitation of parrots T 13. Of 
die imitation of mocking-birds ? What kiud imly can be taught anything ? 
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14. The monkey, that little mischieToos creature, and 
orang-outang, appear to be ahnost equal to human 
beings ; for they can do almost everjrthing which we 
can do, but to talk. I will relate to you a story about 
a monkey, which I used to see every day. He was a 
most remarkable monkey. There were a great many 
cats — and some very fine ones too — in the neighborhood 
where he lived ; but he was as particidar in the choice 
of his associates, as fhany ladies and gentlemen about 
their company. So there was only one particidar cat 
that he would deiga to notice, or permit to come near him. 

15. This cat and monkey appeared to have a great 
fondness for each other. They would play and eat to* 
gether, but the monkey would always assert his rights ; 
and, whenever the cat put anything into its mouth, 
which the monkey wished, he would open the dh's 
mouth with his paw and take it out, yet they never 
quarrelled, for the peaceable cat would yield as a matter 
of course. ' 

16. Monkeys certainly have very large Imitation, for 
they can be taught to do almost everything. There 
was once a very mischievous monkey on 4)oard of a 
ship at sea : one day several of the seamen looked for 
their caps, and discovered that the monkey had ascend- 
ed the tall mast '^^th them in his paws. How to get 
them again they ould not imagine, for th^re sat the 
monkey many feet above them on the top of the mast, 
looking as wise as a sage, where, if he had made one 
false movement, both himself and caps would have been 
precipitated into the water. One of the men had heard 



14. What is Mud of the monkey and orang oatangT 14, 15.^ Relate the 
anecdote of the monkey and cat. 16. Relate the anecdote of tlie monkey 
and the caps 
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of their disposition to imitate, and thought he would try 
an experiment ; so he threw something up into the air, 
which fell on the deck The monkey who watched 
his actions, threw one of the caps into the air and down 
that fell on the deck. They continued this experiment 
until they recovered all their caps, much to the satisfac- 
tion of the monkey as well as of the men. 

17. If you look at the following cut you will see that 
it represents a monkey in the act of examining the head 
of a cat. He has a skull on the table at his side, and 
certainly has a very wise-appearing countenance, and 
imitates his master very well. 

18. Children, exercise the organ of Imitation, but learn 
to make this distinction, that you should recollect only 
what is worthy of remembrance ; copy the good^ but 
neglAt the evil. 




17. What does die following oat repraentf 18. Wbat dlftbotioii 
■iioald be made in reference to tfaif organ? 
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28. MISTHFULNSSS. 




DainimoN— Playfnlnen ; perception of \be ab0iircl» hidieroni^ and ridieatoat, 
lUUtj to Joke, make fun. and ridicule. • 

1.0CAUTT— MirtbfalDefla is dtoated on each tide of CaiuaUty— an organ wbkh I 
diaU deieribe hereafter— «nd ghrea toeadth to the fE»rebead. 

a 

1. "Work is done, 
Pli^*0 begnn. 
Now wo have 
Oar laagh and fan. 
Haf^ days, 
Pretty plays, 
And no naughty ways."* 

2. I need not tell you that children laugh, play, and 
make fun ; this you know as well as I. The organ of 
Mirthfubaess was given to us for the chief purpose of 
creating cheerfulness and playfulness of spirit, of saying 
witty and humorous things, and making us lively and, 
mirthful. A great many people laugh who have no wit, 
so that it is not always those persons who laugh the 
loudest that have this organ the largest. 



What is the definition of Mirthfulness ? What is its location ? 1. Re- 
peat the first paragraph 7 3. Who exercise this organ, and for what par> 
pose was it given to iijs T Qo all those who laugh have this organ ? 
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8. Mirthfulness also acts with the other organs. If 
the social feelings are large, it is then manifested in the 
social circle. Some are always welcomed wherever 
they go, because they infuse a lively, witty, and cheer* 
ful spirit all around them. The mind is diverted from 
the cares and troubles that crowd on it, and forgets its 
own sorrows in company with merry and cheerful 
friends. 

4. Those who have large Mirthfulness and Combat- 
iveness, are continually teasing and vexing their friends. 
Some boys tease their sisters in every possible way, not 
because they like to gratify this strong feeling of their 
natures, which they often do to the great annoyance of 
those who are made the subject of it, especially if they 
have not this organ. * 

6. The Irish are said to be very witty as a nation. 
Real wit produces laughter, and laughter is said to 
promote digestion. It is proper to laugh and make fun 
at suitable seasons, always remembering, however, not 
to make jokes which may injure the feelings of any one. 
It is not right to ridicule the peculiarities of individuals, 
either their voices, their manner of walking, or their 
dress ; for all persons have their peculiarities, of which 
sport might be made. Especially avoid making fun ^of 
the aged, for in a few years you will lose your light, 
elastic step, your limbs will become numb and stiff, and 
you may perhaps totter along, and be, like them, crip- 
pled and decrepit old men and womeiL^jkiMl you will only 
wish to be ridiculed. 




3. Explaiii in what way Mirthfolneis and the lociVfeelings adk - Wfaj 
u this a good combination ? 4. la what way does it combine with 
CombatiTeness f 5. When shoold we use tiua organ, and whao not? 
What thonld children avoid T Why f 

12 
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0. Learn to be cheerful, lively, animated, and mirth- 
ful ; you will enjoy better health than if you are always 
sober and sedate. A bow is stronger for being some- 
times unbent; so the muscles are stronger for being 
often relaxed, and the mmd is more actire and rigorous 
when we indulge in innocent recreation ; for, though 

" All plij md no woik mikes Jtok • BMre toy, 
All work and no jUmj maket bun a doll boj." 

7. The cut represents a company of merry gentlemen 
who are listening to anecdotes. 

6. Whatdifpontknilioaldohildranooltitataf Whyt 7.R^I^tiM 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OBSERVING, PERCEPTIVE, AND KNOWING 
FACULTIES. 

We have now come to the purely intellectual facid- 
ties. These are divided into two general classes, the 
Perceptive and Reflective Faculties. We shall first 
speak of the Perceptive Faculties. Their general use 
or object is to look, see, remember, collect facts and 
anecdotes, and remember them. I will first tell you 
about 

24. iin>ivn)TrALiT7. 




D fun T ioi i « ^bienrHloB ; powar of ■ori n g and aotjctof objeeH ; dotin off looktag 
■t 49T6rjttiiiig ; eurio^^. 

IxMMLTioii^--4iidiTidaa]itj !• litaated aft the loot of llie B^ 
ftxrebea^ and, when large, giTea fiilneaa there. 

1. Individuality is one of the first organs that is de- 
veloped in the mind of the child ; and it is a wise oij^der 

Whftt is the aabject of chapter aeyenthl Into what two cloMet m 
dieae divided f What is the use of the perceptiTe fiumltiesl Whait is 
the definition of Individoality ? What is its location f 1. Of what use is 
tids organ to the child, and when is it developed f 
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of nature that such is the fact ; for the infant is ignorant 
of everything around him. It does not even hiow or 
recognize its own parents, and has no idea whatever of 
any object in creation. Its mind is like a blan|^ book 
full of leaves, but without ideas and impressions. 

2. What is the first thmg that the little tiny tender 
thing does ? It openis its little eyes, and looks, looks ; it 
gazes at everything around it, and the little creature 
appears to be delighted when its attention is attracted 
to any bright object, as the light, or fire. 

3. The child observes, and by observing it distin- 
guishes its mother, and is ccoiscious when she is present. 
The older it becomes, the jnore it looks and notices ; and 
when Imitation has taught it to prattle and talk, it com- 
mences to ask questions, which is as natural to the child 
as to see. 

4. You all know, children, that you can understand 
much better what flowers, birds, and animals are by 
seeing them, and when you receive instruction in school 
you know how much easier it is for you to understand, 
when your teacher shows you something which repre- 
sents what she is talking about Those who are bom 
blind can learn a great deal, but they can comprehend 
but a very small portion of what they ai-e deprived. 

5. There was quite an aged gentleman who was so 
near-sighted, that he was unable to see the stars at night, 
some person procured a pair of spectacles for him, by 
which means his sight was so much improved that he 
could behold these worlds of beauty and light His soul 
was filled with admiration, and he •ould never be satisfied 

2, 3. In what ways doea it show this organ ? 4. In what way can 
children best tinderstand what they learn T 5. Relate the anecdote of the 
gentleman who was near-sighted ? 
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in beholding them. He said that he never had an idea 
that they were half as beautiful. 

6. Individuality is generally large in children, yet if it 
be not cultivated and strengthened by i!^e, it will not be 
of much service. Two persons walk together in the 
street of a city; one will notice every house, every 
square, and every man and woman he meets, and will 
see everything that is to be seen ; whi}e the other only 
takes half a glance, and could not tell, the next time he 
passed through the same street, whether he had ever 
been there before or not. Travellers who visit the same 
countries give very different descriptions of the same 
places ; because they have different degrees of Individ- 
uality, joined with other organs. 

7. This organ sometimes gives curiosity to see and 
hear everything that transpires around us. It is this 
feeling of curiosity that probably disposes some children 
to be so meddlesome when they commence walking. 
They extend their hands, and put their little fingers on 
everything they see, and frequently do a great deal 
of mischief, while they are only seeing, seeing, looking, 
looking, just as they were designed to do, 

8. The child crawls into the closet and pulls over 
the box of flour on its mother's dean carpet. Thi^ 
is amusement to the little one, and, unconscious of the 
mischief it has done, its little imagination has been 
exercised by thinking how beautifully the carpet was 
painted white. 

9. You must not only look and observe, but you must 



6. In whom is this organ generally large ? In what way do persons 
show the strength or deficiency of this organ? 7. What feeling does 
this organ give 7 How do children frequently gratify it ? What is prob- 
atbly their motive? 8. iHostrate this by the child. 
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learn to distinguish the difference between differ^it 
things. Wherever you go, you must notice everything 
an<} use your Individuality. 

10. If you should attend the museum, look distinctly 
at everything before you, and then ask questions about 
the birds, animals, and images. When you see an 
Aidividual, look at his eyes, his hair, his nose, etc., and 
try to remember them. When yoti see a picture or 
engraving, observe every tree, figure, house, etc. b 
this way, and in this way only, you will gain much in- 
formation, which will always be of service to you. 

11. Of what use is your Benevolence if you do not 
discern the difference between true objects of charity 
and pretended beggars ? You might give away all you 
possess, without benefiting those who needed ahns. Of 
what use is your Constructiveness, if you do not notice 
the manner in which things are fitted and madeT It 
will profit you nothing. Of what use is Ideality to you, 
unless you are delighted to observe the beauties and 
sublimities of nature ? The rainbow would pass away 
before you noticed it. You could not appreciate the 
works of art, or of nature, merely because you do not 
see them. 

12. In the cut, the gentleman is looking with his tele- 
scope at the stars. If he had no Individuality, he would 
not be able to perceive them, neither would he have 
any iTiclination to look at them. 

Children, observe, look, take notice, and every day 
will add to your store of knowledge. 



9. What most you do beode look and obierve f 10. In what waya 
can much information be gained? 11. When would Benevolence b 
jueleaaf Constractivenefls ? Ideality T 12. Explain the cat What organ 
does he use? What general direction is giren to children ' 
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25. rOBM. 




DsmnrxoN— Idea of thapei, onttinei, fteei ; aUHty to comibit to meauny. 
LocATioif— >Fonn is titoated between tiie eyes, and, when larger giTet wid& fliere. 

1. If there were no form or shape' to objects, this 
world would be a state of confusion ; but everything we 
see has a regular form, and a regular shape. By means 
of Form and Individuality, we learn to distinguish one 
person from another — one book and one house from 
another. When we read, we remember different words 
by their form. We learn to spell by remembering the 
shape and forms of the letters. 

2. Those who have large Form can learn to draw 
easily, and can make correct outlines and proportions^ 
They can also commit to memory what they read or 
hear. There are some who can repeat, after they have 
studied their lesson, every word, just as it is in their 
book. Some can repeat almost the whole Bible, but it 
is only those persons whose eyes are V^ide apart where 
the organ of Form is located. 

8. Such persons can learn to read easily, and can 
generally remember what they read much better than 

Whatisthedefimtionof Form? What is its locatioii ? 1. What would 
be the result withont Form or shape 7 What do we learn by means of 
Form and Individuality 7 2. ^Vhat are the advante^M of ^is organ ? 
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those who are narrow between their eyes. This is a 
fact that universally holds true in every instance. 
Children, notice your companions, Use your Indiyidu- 
ality, and see if those in your class who generally recite 
their lessons the most promptly, have not a wide space 
between their eyes. 

4. Dr. Grail, when a young man, noticed his school- 
mates, and found it to be unexceptionably the case. 
This organ of Form was one of the first that he dis 
covered, and it was one in which he was very deficient 

5. The cut represents dififerent forms, figures, shapes, 
and proportions. 



26. SIZE. 




Dnmonoif-^bili^ to Judge of Oe ]«agth, breadth, helghl» praportioili, and dk. 
tanoes of objecta. 

LocATioi»-<Sise k rituted neict to Fonn, at tin ooBiinencement of tin arch of the 
eyebrow. 

1. If we examine this organ, we shall perceive that it 
is as important as its neighbor. Form. By Size, we 

3. What feet is nmvorMJly trae? What can all children notice? 
4. Who discoyered this organ? By what means? 5. Explain the oat 
What is the definition of Size? What is its location? 1. What is tfaa 
difference between Form and Size ? 
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learn that one. object is larger or smaller than another. 
Form gives us a knowledge of the shape, while Size 
enables us to tell the difference between their shape. 

2. Form would tell us that the apples in the cut are 
round, while Size would teach us that one was smaller 
than the other, and that one pillar was larger and taller 
than the other, although in each case both have the 
same shape. Some have this organ so large, that they 
can measure correctly by the eye, while others have 
very Umited ideas of the difference between objects. 

3. Children sometimes have wrong views on this 
subject. They are very apt to imagine that the smallest 
piece of anjrthing is given to them ; while, if they are 
the givers, they are inclined to imagme that they give 
away the largest piece, which is frequently not the case* 

4. When persons have large organs of Marvellous- 
ness and Size, they exaggerate, or greatly misrepre- 
sent what they see or hear. ** Why, I saw a horse as 
big as an alligator," said one. **My sister is twice 
as big as I," said another. "Why, mother, the man 
had nearly fifty bushels of apples" — ^when in fact he 
had only five or six — said a little boy to his mother, 
when she told her son to carry back an apple he had 
taken from the gentleman without his permission. 

5. A mother told me that she once heard her two 
little boys conversing with each other. Said George, 
** I have seen a railroad that reached two miles ;" little 
Henry looked into his brother's face, and said, " I saw 
one which woidd reach as far as Lowell," which was 



2.^What doM large Size enable 10010 to do f 3. What wrong ideas do 
some children have in reference to Size ? 4. What are the inflaenoes of 
large Size and Marvellonsnessf GKve examples. 5. Belate the conver 
sation between Henry and G^eoi^e. 
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five or six miles from ttie place where they livecL 
These little boys had no correct ideas of distances, but 
the distance to the next town appeared very extensive. 
Little boys and girls frequently exaggerate very much 
when they speak of the different sizes of things. 



S7. WEIGHT. 




OiiDiinoii— Pofwien of hulandng ahootbg; wnlkiiig on tiie ice; peraeptUn of 
gniTftj. 
LocATXOil— Weight if ritaated on each side, next to Size,intheaxvhof llwejehrow. 

1. We can perceive that bodies have different forms, 
different sizes, and different proportions, but we require 
a separate organ to ascertain that one body is heavier 
than another. This organ we have in precisely the 
best position in which it could be placed, next to Size 
and Form. 

2. When persons have large Form, Size, and Weight, 
they can, by practice, become good marksmen, can aim 



5. Of -what had tbeae boys very littLe idea? To what does this organ 
lead frequently ? What is the definition of Weight ? What is its location? 

1. What is said of the sitoaticm of Weight? Why is Weight neoessary? 

2. What does large Form, Size, and Weight enable persons to do? 
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and shoot correctly. WUliam Tell was doomed to 
death, for attempting to incite his countrymen to rebel 
against the yoke of tyranny, which their cruel king had 
imposed on them. His sentence was changed. He 
was commanded to shoot an apple from the head of his 
son, who was placed several yards from him* Life was 
granted to him on this condition only. 

8. This son was the pride of his soul ; and the &thei 
would have preferred to sacrifice his own Ufe, of which 
he was weary, rather than that even one hair of his son's 
head should be injured. But the decree had gone forth, 
and the father drew his unerring bow. The arrow 
stopped not in its flight, but sped its way, cleft the apple 
in two, and with it, fell to the ground. William Tell 
must have possessed large Form, Size, and Weight. 

4. He also had large Firmness, undaunted courage, 
and resolution ; for, as the applauses of the surrounding 
multitude rose in the air at the exhibition of his skill, an 
arrow, which had been concealed under his coat, fell to 
the ground. The king, perceiving this, immediately in- 
quired what he had intended to do with it With perse- 
vering boldness. Tell replied, " To slay thee, tyrant, had 
I slain my son." 

6. By means of Weight we are enabled to balance 
our bodies in walking; we might learn to move our 
feet by Imitation, yet we should be continually falling if 
we could not balance our bodies properly. The stars 
and the moon would come tumbling down to the earth 
if they were not balanced, houses would shake and fall, 
and everything would be in a confused state. 



8. BaUte the aneodote ci WiUism Tell. 3. Why was tliis a poocdiar 
trial? What waa the reaoltf 4. In what way did Tell show great 
FirameM and resolntioiiT 5. What are the advantaget of this organ 7 
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6. There is what is ealled the attraction of gravita- 
tion, which keeps us all in our respective places. An- 
other name for this gravitation is Weight If there 
were no air, all bodies would be the same, as to their 
weight It is the organ of Weight which gives to rope- 
dancers their great power. 

7. A gentleman told me that he once saw a girl walk 
on a rope twenty feet in length. This rope was ten feet 
from the ground, over the audience. He also saw a 
man roll a wheel-barrow on a rope, in which was his 
own child. These persons had not only a very large 
organ of Weight, but it had been trained and cultivated. 

6. Children frequently exercise this organ by climb- 
ing the backs of chairs, skating on the ice, walking on 
stilts, sliding or coasting down hills on the snow, and in 
a variety of other ways. Cultivate this organ and you 
will save yourselves many tumbles, sore and bruised 
limbs. 



6. What do we mean by Weigbtt Wha^ ^ '^ neceaearyf What 
claM(tf penontdoes itafiiftT 7. Belate the anecdote (tf the feat of the 
girl and die mant 8. In what way do children ezerdae this organ? 
Why should it be coltiyatedT 
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28. COLOR. 




DxrxNn^oN— Perception of colors, shadei, huea, ttnti ; delight in paintiBg. 
Location— Color is situated next to Weight, hi the arch of the eyebrow. 

1. As we look abroad on the face of nature, we see a 
jich variety of hues and colors. If everything had been 
black or white, we should have become weary with be- 
holding it ; but everything in nature is colored in those 
proportions that please our eyes. 

2l Even a single ray of light can be separated into 
seven beautiful colors, by means of a three-cornered or 
triangular piece of glass, called a prism. We have the 
green grass for a carpet and the blue sky which is vari- 
egated with different tints; the beautiful rainbow ap- 
pears at times in the clouds, as the " bow of promise," 
to please us by its presence. As we find all these dif- 
ferent tints and hues around us, we have also an organ 
given to us, expressly for the purpose of enabling us to 
admire and appreciate these different tints. . 



What 18 the definition of Colort What is ito location ? 1. Wi^ what 
if nature adorned 7 Why is this for our happiness ? 2. What is said of 
a ray of light? What are some of the different colon in nature 7 What 
is the design of the organ of Color T 
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3. Those who have the organ of Color largely devel- 
oped, are much pleased with flowers and gardens ; they 
are fcmd of pamting, and selectmg colors. This organ, 
like all the others, is capable of much cultivation, and 
in some persons is quite deficient A gentleman who 
had this organ smaU, could not remember the color of 
his wife's eyes, or tell the difference between light and 
dark shades. 

4. He attempted, when a lad, to act as a clerk in a 
store, but discovered that he had mistaken his callmg ; 
for he had to take down several cases of goods before 
he could suit his customers to the kind and color which 
they wanted. 

5. If they wished a certain kind of gloves, he was 
compelled to show them several different colors, that 
they might make a selection. If this gentleman had- 
only known of the deficiency of this organ in his brain, 
he would have endeavored to cultivate it, and would not 
have placed himself in a situation where a correct 
knowledge of it was required so often during the day. 
He would have chosen some other business, for which 
he was better adapted. Hence all should strive to know 
theur own faculties and power. 



3. In what way is this organ exhibited? What are the effect! of its 
defioieney ? 4, 5. Belate iSbe fiict of the gentleman in whom it was 
deficient. In what way could he have avoided i^ diflkolty? What 
follows as a troth. 
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DjtvuiiT loN—NeatneM ; arrangement; ayatem; method. 
LocMXiom—Order ia aitaated next to Wei^t» in tite arch of liie eyebrow. 

1. When a child, Maria attended a school, in which 
-there were numerous wise sayings, written in large let- 
ters, and placed in conspicuous parts of the room. One 
of these was, " A place for everything, and everything in 
its place." She then thought it a very singular sentence 
for the school-room, and wondered of what use it was. 
She had not been there long as a scholar, before one of 
the girls came to her in haste, and asked her if she 
would lend her her slate-pencil, havmg, as she said, mis- 
placed or lost hers. 

2. She accordingly handed her hers. She told her 
that it was the only one she had, and wished to have it 
soon. Presently another girl came to borrow her slate 

she had left hers at home— ^and promised that she 



What is the definitioii of Order? What is its location? 1. What was 
there peculiar in the school-room where Maria was a scholar ? What did 
she think of it. 1, 2. What fevors did some of the scholars ask, and what 
did she tell them ? 
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would certainly return it before Maria needed it She 
took the slate, and went to her seat Very soon 
igtiotker girl came, and asked for Maria's arithmetic^ as 
a leaf was torn from hers. 

8. On looking around, Maria found this to be quite 
a common practice, and, supposing it to be only a 
manifestation of a neighborly spirit, thought no more 
about it Soon school was commenced — ibr all this 
took place before the bell rang for the scholars to go to 
their respective places. 

4. It was nearly time for Maria to reoite her arith- 
metic lesson ; so she looked into her desk for her slate 
and pencil in order to work out her sums, not thinking 
that she had lent them ; but lo, they were not th^re— 
her arithmetic had g<me also ; the result of it was, that 
she failed in her lesson. The teacher inquired the 
cause ; and, when Maria told him, he pointed to the 
wall, and said to her schoolmates, ^ A place for every- 
thing, and everything in its place.'' Maria now 
comprehended, in a slight degree, its use in the school- 
room ; and every day became more convinced that it 
was an important consideration, for sometimes the chalk 
** would walk away^ as the girls said, then an atlas 
would be missing, then a book, and so on. Not that this 
school was disorderly, and without government — ^far 
from that — ^but, in every school, there are those who have 
no particular place for their books, and other apparatus, 
and are continually losing, and borrowing from others. 



3. HowdidiheaocoantibrtbMf WatifaiBinichoollKninf 4. What 
did Maria do aft«r the aehool had oommenoed 7 What was the reraltl 
What did her teacher aaj? What convinced Maria that this waa an 
important mazimf Waa tiua a disorderly school f Who are in every 
achooll 
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5. Children, 1 wish you to think of what I have 8aid« 
and then you will notice many things that now escape 
your observation. You wiU find that all those persona 
who have the little space next to Color swelled, or 
largely developed, are always neat and orderly. They 
are never at a loss to find anything that belongs to then 
even in the darL 

6. Different persons exhibit the influence of this 
organ differently. One person may be very neat and 
orderly about the house, as is represented in the cut 
Others are systematic in all their plans, thoughts, ar- 
rangements, pajpers, etc., so that the organ of Order is 
influenced much by other faculties. 

7. I do not mean to say that if a person has a large 
organ, he or she cannot help showing or developing it, 
and if it be small, that it is inipossible for him or her to 
use it, but I do say, when we are conscious that we 
have on organ naturally small, it is our duty to exercise 
it, that it may increase ; for a character is more perfect 
when all the organs are fairly developed, without ex- 
tremes. 

8. When children have small Order, they put their 
hats and bonnets in one place, their gloves in another, 
strew their books here and there, and their playthings 
over the floor in wild confusion, which often requires 
the servant or their mothers to be almost constantly 
employed in putting them in their proper places. Then 
when Mary intends to take a walk, she has to hunt for 



5. What win children find to be trae if ihey tai^e mudh notico? 
6. What are some of the difierent ways in which this organ is exhibited 7 
By what is it influenced 7 7. What is said of those who have any hurge 
organ7 What is the duty of ,those who have a small organ? Why 7 
8. What are the effects of small Ot^et in children 7 
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her tippety her glove, or her bonnet-string, which makes 
her fretful and impatient, and takes away half the pleas- 
ure which the walk would otherwise have afforded. 

9. This is not right, children. You can be neat^ you 
can be orderly; you must be so. It is precisely as 
easy, when James comes from school, for him to hang 
his hat, tippet, and mittens, on a particular nail, and for 
Mary to do the same, as it is for them to come into the 
house, and to throw everything on the first stool or 
chair which is near. And, as I have previously told 
you, the characters of men and women are formed, in a 
great degree, while they are children ; the seeds are, 
therefore, sown in youth, that spring up and bear fruit 
in riper years. 

10. If you be neat and systematic when you are 
young, you will be so when you arrive at years of ma- 
turity. The neat little girl will make a neat and par- 
ticular housekeeper ; the neat little boy, who takes care 
of Ihs things while he is young, will take care of what 
he has when he becoiAes a man. 

11. If we could look over the private drawers of 
some ladies, we might see a want of arrangement ; and 
if we should look into the offices and studies of some 
gentlemen, we should find " confusion worse confound- 
ed." If you feel that you are at all deficient in this 
faculty, endeavor to cultivate it, for it is of great import- 
ance to you, that you be systematic and orderly. 



8. In what way is careless Mary's pleasurejdimiiushed when she wishes 
to take a walk? 9. What can children be? What follows T What 
should Mary and James do on their retom from schod 7 Why should 
children be careibl of their conduct while yoong ? 10. What will the 
' neat little girl become when oldf The neat little boy 7 In what wi^ 
do ladies show a want of Order f G^itlemen 7 When should we culti- 
vate this organ ? 
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12, We see in all the works of nature, perfect system. 
** Order is Heaven's first law^' and although there are 
innumerable worlds, and systems of worlds revolving 
around their own axes, and around the sun as a common 
centre ; yet, all move in their respective jplaces without 
any confusion or want of. order. The same holds true 
in everything which we see around us. 



80. CALCULATION. 




Divnnnoir— AUUty to nokon, eount» eompnto numben and fignroM In the head. 
LooATioif— Cdeulaticni^ is sitaated aezt to Order, and is at tiie temdaalioii of flw 
wdi of tibe eyebrow. 

1. One of the first things which a child is taught is to 
count its fingers. It appears pleased to do this, not as 
a task, but as an amusement. I have sometimes thought 
that there must be some magic in this counting over 
one, two, three, four, etc., by the fingers, for all chil- 
dren like to do it 



12. What do we see ID natare ? What is Order said to be 7 How tnie 
is this ? . To what does it extend ? What is the definition of Calcolation? 
What is its location 7 1. What is one of the first things that all children 
ieamtodo? Why is this a pleasare 7 
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2. As they become older, however, when they see in 
their little arithmetics the question, how many apples 
are two apples and two more added, etc., they think 
that there is something more difficult than counting. It 
then appears tp many a task, and they dislike it, and the 
older they become, the more distaste they acquire for 
this study. Some succeed in the higher branches oi 
arithmetic, as in geometry and algebra, which are called 
mathematics, when they are unable to count jand reckon 
mentally, or '' in the head ** as it is called. 

3. Such persons do not, frequently, have a large 
organ of Calculation, but have the reasoning organs well 
developed, which I shall describe presently. 

4. Mary and Jane attended the same school. Mary 
was very quick in figures, and liked the study of arith- 
metic. She would go to the black-board, make her fig 
ures on it, add and subtract as quickly as her fingers 
could move. . She was very apt, and learned without 
difficulty. Jane was very anxious to gain a knowledge 
of her lesson, but scarcely ever knew it perfectly. She 
said that it was impossible for her to perform her sums, 
and made very little progress. As day after day pass- 
ed away, her classmate advanced beyond her, over- 
coming all difficulties, which made both Jane and her 
teacher very unhappy. 

6. Some may inquire in what the diflference between 
thes^ two girls consisted. If we could see them, we 
should perceive that the termination of the arch of the 
eyebrow was not so fiilly developed in Jane as in Mary; 



2. Wliat 18 the fiict when they become older? In what do some 
•Qoceed 7 What do they require beside this organ 1 4. Relate the 
anecdote of Mary and Jane. 5. What was the cause of the difl^retice 
between them? 
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or, in other words, that one had a large organ of Calcu- 
lation, and the other was deficient in it. 

6. There is a natural difference in the capacity of dif. 
ferent individuals, which cultivation cannot overcome ; 
still, mtich depends on cultivation, and a person with 
deficient Calculation, can improve it a great deal by ex- 
ercising the organ. 

7. If children were taught, when young, to add, sub- 
tract, and multiply little suny in their heads by way of 
amusement, it would become very easy to them ; and 
we should not then see so many clerks in our stores put 
down on their slates every little article that is purchas- 
ed, add it, and put down the amount vdth their pencils, 
for, they would be able to remember and cast the 
amount in their heads. 

8. Zerah Colbum, when a boy, was very rapid in 
computing numbers. Eli Stamford is another example ; 
he, also, has a large organ of Calculation. George 
Combe has the organ small, and he was never able to 
learn the multiplication table, although he is a very 
learned.and scientific man. 



6. What is there between all individiialil On what doea much depend T 
Explain this. 7. In what way could arithmetic be rendered easy to all ? 
What would be the result of it ? 8. What examples are given where 
this organ was large 7 What is said of the Calculation of George Combe f 
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81. LOCALITY. 




DsFQfinoiv— Ptoee; memory of j^tce ; location ; directum; ability to learn geof- 
r^hy. 
Location— Locality is litaated directly over Size and Weight 

1. I TOLD you in my description of Order that every- 
thing must have a place. I will now inform you what 
I mean by plcLce. If there were no place or places, this 
world could not exist in its present form ; neither could 
We ; for, if we sit, the something on which we sit must 
be a place ; so, when we are standing. 

2. We^see a house, and this house is situated some- 
where in a place, or else it is not a house ; but if it be 
not a house, it must be timber, bricks, and mortar ; but 
if these fall, or if they stand, they require a place on 
which they can stand ; so we might say of the stars 
and the planets ; therefore we find that everything has 
a place, if it be not always in that place. 



Y^iat is the defiiiition of Locality? What is its location? 1. Why 
must everything have a place ? 2. What illustrationB are given f 
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8. The organ of Locality is designed to teach us to 
remember the location and situation of places. It also 
gives us a desire to travel to see different places. This 
organ assists in the study of geography, when you learn 
all about different countries, the oceans, seas, rivers, 
cities, plains, and mountains. It would be useless for 
you to learn the name if you did not attach some idea to 
that name ; although I have heard many children repeat 
over a long list of rivers and mountains, and then, per-' 
haps, forget them the next day. 

4. When a child, I frequently heard of Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia, and have often wondered and 
wondered where these cities could be. I knew their 
-direction on the atlas, but could not comprehend where 
they were till I had visited them ; after which I could 
never forget them, and suppose that such is the case 
with most children. 

5. Some, with large Locality, will find their way over 
a large city the first time they go out. They take the 
right course, as if by instinct ; while others, with small 
Locality, easily lose their way. Savages have large 
Locality. They can track their way through the path- 
less forests, and need no guide, compass, or direction. 

6. Horses have this organ largely developed, and 
almost invariably take the right direction, especially 
when returning to their home, if the distance be ever so 
great Dogs have this organ. large, and thus can 
always find their way. I shall speak more of this 



3. What if fhe design of this organ, and what desire does it give ns f 
In what is it an assistance? What is useless for ns to do ? 4. What clearer 
ideas can we gain by means of this organ 'i 5. What are some enabled 
to do who have this organ ? Illastrate by the sayages, 0, What i| said 
of the I^ocality qf tl^e ^orse ? The dog ? 
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quality in them, when I tell you about the sense of 
smelling. 

7. Birds must have this organ. The sparrow builds 
her nest in the tree, lays her eggs, rears her young, and 
when cold winter approaches, she flies away thousands 
of miles to the warm and sunny climes, where she will 
spend a few months, and when winter has passed, she 
flies back to her old nest again, to lay her eggs. She 
will do this for many years, if she be not disturbed by 
men or boys. 

6. There is a bird called the carrier pigeon, which 
can be trained so as to carry notes in its bill from one 
place to another, which is accomplished by the develop- 
ment of this organ. 

9. Locality will also aid you in the study of astrono- 
my, which all children should learn as soon as they can 
understand it Even young children can understand a 
great deal about it When you see Venus in the west- 
em sky,*so bright and beautiful as she is, can you for- 
get that she is a planet 

10. When you ask what a planet is, and you are told 
that it is a dark body which revolves or* turns around 
the sun, and then again should ask why it appears so 
bright if it be a dark body, and again you are told that 
the bright light of the sun shines on it, and it reflects 
that Ught to us, just the same as the dark looking-glass 
reflects an image, so that we see an image in the glass, 
though we all know that our persons are not in the 
glass — ^when you hear these things, will you forget 
them 7 Can you not understand them 7 



7. What is said of the Locality of birds? 8. The carrier pigeon! 
9. In what will Locality be of aid T How much of astronomy can 
cluldreo ewily miderttandf 9, 10. Qive tl^e illustration f 
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11. You often comprehend more that your friends 
tell you than they imagme. I csuinot explain to you 
more about these stdrs and planets at the present timew 
Locality will also aid you in the studies of Phrenology 
and Physiology. When I inform you that the brain is 
in the skull, that the heart is near the left side, and the 
situation of the different parts of the body, and the 
faculties of the mind, you will remember them. This 
organ is cultivated best by travelling, and sedng differ- 
ent countries. 

12. This organ is represented in the cut, by a travel- 
ler looking at the guide-board, to ascertain if he had 
taken the right road. 



2. KVENTUALITy. 




Pgnnnnoii— Fondneii for erents, ttories ; dMtreforinfoniuitioD; love of expert- 
menli; general memory of fiieti end particiilart. 

1. ** A STORY, a story, please to tell me a story," cries 
almost every child, as soon as it can understand what 

11. What do children comprehend? What other itodies reqnhre tho 
aid of Locality 1 Explain. 12. How is this organ represented in the cut f 
What is the definition of Eventuality 7 What is its location T 1. With 
what are all children pleased 7 

14 
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language means; and the same qtory affi>rds amuse- 
ment, if related several times in succession. I well 
remember a story about a little bird, which built its nest 
in the green leafy bough — ^which I have related again 
and again to a bright-eyed little nephew, about three 
years of age, and the little creature's eyes sparkled as 
I explained to him the manner in which the large bird 
taught the little ones how to fly. 

2. Children learn a great many things by means of 
this organ, which they would not gain from any other 
source, for they do not like to read and confine their 
attention to anything for a long time, especially if it 
appears dull and prosy. They listen eagerly to what 
affords them amusement, and are much more likely to 
remember it 

3. If a child were told the history of Joseph and his 
brethren, or of Moses, or Daniel, or other good men, 
whose good deeds are related in the Bible, his mind 
would become interested at once, and he would eagerly 
drink in the truth, and wish to have more. 

4. There are many tribes of Indians who have no 
written books, no written history ; but the old men, the 
fiithers and patriarchs of the ,tribe, are accustomed to 
gather their children and grandchildren around them, 
and relate all the deeds and achievements of their fore- 
fathers, from their earliest history to the present time. 
They tell them of their wars and battles, their marches, 
their conquests, and their victories ; and these, in their 
turn, relate the same deeds to their children, and in this 
way their history is perpetuated from fiither to son, 



1. What anraied alitde boy f Why are atoriesiueibl f 2, 3* lUqitftta 
titia. 4. What is yeiy common among the Indiana f 
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through every generation. This history is considered by 
them as something sacred and holy, strictly correct, 
and is regarded with as much veracity as our Bible. 
These Indians have large Eventuality. 

5. Those who have this organ, generally like to read 
the histories of different nations, and remember all about 
the different kingft and queens, the rise and fall of em- 
pires, the wars and battles in which naticms have 
engaged 

6. Children, however, may hear ^ great many stories 
and anecdotes, may gain a vast amount of knowledge, 
and may acquire much valuable information ; and yet 
all this may be useless to them. * 

7. Suppose a farmer had a store-house in which he 
was constantly putting grsdn, which, as fast as he put it 
in, leaked out through little holes in the floor. How 
much do you think he would accumulate? Would not 
his labor be useless 7 

8. It is precisely so with our minds. The organ of 
Eventuality is the store-house of the mind. In this we 
gather all our facts, stories, and events ; but, if this has 
not been cultivated with care and attention, all these 
ideas will leak out of it as the wheat in the bam or 
granary. Notice different individuals, and you will 
perceive that some have a little hole in the middle of 
their foreheads. It is this little hole through which their 
ideas are fast leaking out. 

9. Said an old physician to one who had just com- 
pleted his studies, ** I have forgotten more than you 



4. Ho^Mbaretheie regarded by them f 5. What denres does this organ 
giyef 6. What may be tueleas to chfldrenf 7. Illnstrate this by the farmer. 
8. How wfl] this compare with our mindsf What will be seen from 
obsenrationf 9. Remarks of a physiciaii. 
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now know/* This little hole in his forehead would have 
told the secret; if he had not disclosed it himself! 

10. How frequently do we hear the remark, ^ I know, 
but cannot recall or recollect the idea.'' This saying is 
■o common that we hear it many times during the day. 
This is not right. Every one who has a poor memory 
should not blame any one but himself, or herself; for, 
when children, their memory was excellent. It <Hily 
shows that they have not taken proper care of tlie 
&culty. i 

11. Children, remember something every day; make 
it a point oiduty^zs much as to eat your regular meals. 
The Pythagoreans were accustomed, every night, to 
review their actions during the day three times, to see 
what they had learned. 

12. Titus, who was an excell^it Roman king, used to 
look over his thoughts and deeds every night;' and if 
he had not done some good thing, he exclaimed, ^ I have 
lost a day.** ^ 

18. Time is too precious to be lost, and we shodd 
not only endeavor to learn something new every day, 
but remember it when learned. Many scholars, after 
dieir school-days have passed, lay aside their books, 
and appear to feel relieved from the task — as they say 
—either of learning or remembering anything more. 
But I wish to impress on your minds, that 

" 'Tib grea% wise to talk with onr pest hoars, 
And %£k tfiem what report thej bore to heareii.'* 



9. What would hare said the same ? 10. What is areiy common remark ? 
Why IS this not right? What does it show? 11. What should children 
do? WhatdidtheFythitgoreansdo? 12. Whatwasaoostomoflitos? 
13. What should we all endearor to do, and why ? What shooM be 
impressed on the mind 7 14. What was the design of our creation. 
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14. If we do this, we shall be both happier and wiser^ 
and answer better the end of our existence. We were 
not created, with minds, td waste away all our energies 
on our bodies; but we should improve and Ibring out 
every faculty to its greatest extent. ' ' 

15. This organ is represented m the cut, by a temple 
of learning in the distance, and the goddess of hi&tory is 
mscribing on her scroll the events and deeds of all 
nations. 



88. TIME. 




DamnrxoM^lieinory of dates ; of the lapse and-duration of tizne. 
LooATXOK— Time is sitoated next to Locally, inunediately above Color; 

1. What is meant by time? We are conscious of 
something which we call hours, days, and weeks. We 
know that these days, weeks, and months are passing 
away, and then we ask, wfiere is time ? Again, we look 
forward, especially ^if we have lively hopes and antiei- 



15. Explain the cut. What is the definition of Time? What if iti 
location T 1. What questions do we ask in reference to time, and why f 
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pations, to months and years to come, and then we ask, 
when will time be 7 

2. So we perceive that our existence is divided into 
time past, present, and future ; and all those persons 
who have that part of the head over the organ of Color 
large, where the organ of Time is located, will be able 
to remember these different successions of events. 

3. They can look bade through their lives, and recall 
different acts at particular seasons, they will be able to 
recollect dates in history, and will have a good knowl- 
edge of periods of time, as it passes. If we should 
train this organ as much as it is susceptible of being 
trained, we should not need time-pieces to tell us the 
hour of the day, but would know Ourselves nearly as 
well without their assistance, as with them. If Sarah 
had a kirge organ of Time, or if she had exercised it 
properly, when her mother gave her permission to 
spend half an hour with her playmate, she would have 
known precisely when she was to return home. 

4. Some can tell what time it is in the night, at any 
hour, whenever they wake ; they can also tell the 'hour 
correctly in the daytime. A difference in the develop- 
ment of this organ is the reason why some are never 
punctual in keeping engagements, while others are 
always on the spot at the appointed hour. It is said 
that when Howard made an engagement with any one, 
he never broke it 

6. It is very annoymg to a teacher, lecturer, or min 
ister to have his pupils, or his audience, come in one by 



2. How is time divided 1 2, 3. Wliat are the effects and advantages of . 
tbe organ of Time? 4. What can some tell in the night? Why do 
some break engagements, whOe others always keep them ? In what 
way is tbe teacher, lecturer, or minister annoyed ? 
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one, instead of being present at the appointed hour. 
How much is lost by a little delay, by getting a little 
behind the hour ! 

6. A gentleman, who was deficient in the organ of 
Time, once intended to go to the city, to meet some 
friends, who were soon to leave for Europe. When he 
reached the wharf he discovered that he was several 
minutes too late for the steamboat. He thought that 
he could go just as well by the next boat, on the mor- 
row, and, by much exertion, he succeeded in being in 
season for it ; but, when he arrived at the city, he found 
that his friends had left for Europe, several hours before 
his arrival, and that if he had reached the city by the 
previous boat, he would have had the pleasure of see- 
ing them. 

7. He was much disappointed, but it was a good les- 
son for him, which he did not soon forget You see 
that this is an important organ, and that there are ad- 
vantages and disadvantages arising from the existence 
or deficiency of it. Choose the good and leave the evil. 

8. This organ is represented in the cut, by an old 
man with a scythe, and with wings, to warn us of the 
flight of time, that it rapidly passes away. As the sand 
oozes through the hour-glass, so do the sands of life ebb 
to their termination. 



6, 7. Relate the case of the geDtleman who had deficient Time. 8. Eif 
plain the cat 
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84. TUNE. 




B a r uu wm t— Pawepllott of muiic tad iweet ■ouada ; aUli^ to lawn tanM eMDy. 
LocuknoK— Tune is dtoatad abore tlie organ of LooaU:^. 

1^ Who has not been delighted in '' the merry, merry 
month of May," to be awakened from the slumbers of 
the night, by the sweet warblers of the wood. 

* Birds are free, 
Soare we. 
And we ling at happily." 

2. The bird greets with his cheerfal song, as if to woo 
us forth from our homes, to enjoy the beauties of nature. 
I have thought that birds had a delightful home in the 
green leafy bough, and have felt that they appreciated 
their privilege, and poured forth the joyousness of their 
soujis in song. They appear to be happy all the day 
long ; they have an abundance of pure air to breathe, 
and they can procure sufficient food for their young. 



What 18 the definition of Tune ? What la its location f 1. What ia a 
Bource of delight to us? 2. What can you say aboat hirdaf Why do 
thev sing T Why do they appear happy ? 
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3. It is a pleasant sight to watch them as they build 
their little nests, and bring bits of straw, mud, and wool 
to make a soft pillow for their dear little young. I have 
often wisfied, when a very little child, that I was a bird, 
that I might roam all over the beautiful countries of the 
earth, and that '' I had the wings of a dove, that I might 
fly away and be at rest." 

4. I think the bird must be a happy creature, and I 
cannot imagine how any one can be so cruel as to rob 
a nest of its little eggs, or steal the young and tender 
birds, and thus cause that wailing note of the mother, 
instead of the song of gladness. I must tell you a story 
about the love and tenderness of the parent bird for its 
young. There was once a bird that built its nest in a 
tree, where she watched over her young birds. ' 

5. She observed a serpent creeping along on the 
ground to the tree. She began to cry loudly, and flew 
away, but came back very quickly, bringing in her 
mouth some ivy leaves, which she placed around the 
nest; she went backward and forward, till sh^ad filled 
the nest with these leaves. 

6. The snake made its way up the tree, but as it 
reached the nest, and put in its head, it immediately fell 
back, to the ground, and soon expired. How the bird 
knew that this kind of leaf would poison this deadly 
animal, or discovered where io obtain them, is a mys- 
tery ; but such was the case. A mother could not have 
done more for her children than this bird did for her 
youngs Children, never be cruel to Irirds ! Remember 



3. What k a pleasant sight f What is &e bird enabled to do f 4. What 
is a rerj crael thing? What has the mother-bird for its yoimgf 
5, 6. Belata the anecdote of the bird and the snake. What shoidd 
children remember 7 
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they are innocent, happy songsters, and that we ought 
not to destroy any of the melody which there is in 
nature. 

7. Bees have their song, as ^ busily they build their 
cells, and neatly spread their wax." They have a lan- 
guage, which is their music. I have thought that 1 
would Uke to be a little bee, that I might repose in the 
bosom of some fragrant flower; I would nestle in 
the embrace of the modest violet, as my home, and 
would ** gather honey all the day from every opening 
flower." 

8. We should imagine that the bee had the sweetest 
disposition of all creatures ; for Flora's garden is open 
for their rambling. There are no bars to impede their 
approach, but they can roam hither and thither as they 
"please. It has seemed to me that they possessed an 
ungrateful spirit, to inflict so much misery by their 
sting ; but I suppose that they are often disturbed and 
troubled by bbys and men. 

9. If (^fd had not intended that we should smg, he 
would not have given us the taste for music, neither the 
power to execute it 

10. There is a muscle of the face, that passes imme- 
diately over the organ of Tune, so that we cannot 
always decide as to the actual size of the organ. Be- 
side, some peisons are extremely fond of singing, who 
cannot sing themselves. Their lungs are not sufiiciently 
strong to give compass of voice, and they may have a 



7. What 18 said of bees and their music f What is the little bee enabled 
to do ? 8. Why. shoold we think that the bee oogfat to have a sweet 
disposition? What do boys often do? 9. What is a conclnsiTe reasoiL 
why bees should smg f 10. Why isitdifficalttDaaoertam fhesizeoflhtt 
organ? 
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deficient organ of Time, so that they cannot measure 
the length of sound ; or their organ of Order may be 
small, so they will not have much system or method. 
All these qualifications or organs are requisite to enable 
persons to sing correctly. 

11. Tune is influenced by other organs. If Ideality 
be active, the songs will be elevated and refined. If 
Combativeness and Destructiveness be strong, the songs 
will partake of a warlike and martial spirit If Venera- 
ti9a be large, the person will sing psalms and hymns. 
The reason why Charles whistles, and John plays on 
the drum, Henry on the violin, and Robert on the flute, 
and Mary sings sweet songs and performs on the piano, 
— as in the cut — ^is, because they all have the «rgan of 
Tune ; but it is influenced by their diflerent faculties, 
which predominate over others, 

12. All children can learn to sing, if they commence 
in season. I do not say that all will have the sweet, 
musical voice of the nighthigale ; for some have, na- 
turally, sweet, mild, and soft voices, when they talk, 
while others speak in loud, strong, and masculine tones. 
The -same is true, in regard to singing. But every one 
can sing in some degree, and thus breathe forth the feel- 
ings of the heart in song. 

13. In Germany, every child is taught to use its 
voice, while young. In their schools, all- join in singing, 
as a regular exercise, as much as they attend to the 
study of geography ; and, in their churches, the singing 
is not confined to a choir, who sit apart from the others, 



10. What qualities are reqnirite tor correct tinging T 11. By what it 
Tune influMiced f Give the iUuttration. 12. What can all do ? What 
difference is there in the Toices of different persons ? 13. What it the 
case in Germany, in their schools and churches 1 
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perhaps in one comer of the house, but there is a vast 
tide of incense, going forth to Grod from every heart, 
which can give utterance to this language of the soul. 

14. Children, sing I yes, sing with your whole hearts ! 
David sang before the Lord, and it is meet that you 
should do the same ; and, always, when angry feelings 
rise in your breasts, curb and check them by singing 
sweet and cheerful songs. 



35. LANGUAGE. 




DmHRloif— Abili^ to tdk; to eommnnioate ideoa ; to use wordi and tippmptialta 
IttgoaflB. 

LooATioM— Language ia located in the plate of the eye ; when it is large, it presses 
tiie eye downward, and swells oat the under eyelid. 

1. I HAVE told you of the wonderfully imitative power 
of the monkey and baboon tribe, of the delightful sing- 
mg of the nightingale, and other warblers of the groves ; 
but man, who is *Mord of the creation," can do all that 



14. What did David do 7 When should children paridcalarly nng? 
What is the definition of Langoage ? What is its looation ? 1. What is 
saidof the powers of animals and man? '^ 
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ihese aninu^s can, and more beside ; for he has powers 
of speech, by which he can communicate all his ideas, 
and interest, amuse, and instruct his friends. 

2. What we mean by voice, is that sound produced in 
the windpipe by the air in its passage to and from^ the 
lungs, uttered by the lips, teeth, tongue, etc. There are 
two kinds of voice — the natural and the acquired. The 
natural voice consists of those sounds which are made 
Mdthout articulation ; thus the cries which in£mts make 
as soon as they are bom ; the manner in which sdiimals 
convey ideas to each other — as the horse appears to 
communicate ideas to another which is constantly with 
him, 

3. The hen gathers her chickens under her wings, 
when danger approaches, by her clucking, which is 
perfectly intelligible to her brood. The birds call their 
little ones together, and the wild beasts of the forests 
make the country resound with their roar. The dog 
has a natural language ; when his master is in distress, 
he conveys that idea by barking and howling, and does 
not cease till some person follows him to ascertain the 
cause. 

4. The acquired or artificial voice results from imita- 
tion; by which means the child is enabled to speak 
words, and learn every variety of words and lan- 
guages.' If the sense of hearing be deficient, or if the 
rhM have no intellect, he can never learn to converse. 
Those who are bom deaf, can never learn to speak, and 
are consequently mute, or dumb. Some, who have 

2. What ii voice ? Whatis meant by naton^ ▼oioa f 3. Give examples 
of the natural voice. 4. What ii acquired voicel Give an example. 
What are neceMarj betide Imitationf What resnlta from a want of 
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been able both to hear and to speak for ipany years, 
lose their hearing entirely, and, gradually, their faculty 
of speech. Idiots can never talk very well, because 
they have no intellect 

5. Infants who cannot speak, have the organs of voice, 
formed bm perfectly as when they are older. Many be- 
lieve that the orang-outang has the powers of speech 
as perfect as we, but having no intellect to guide them, 
is therefore unable to use these powers. These animals 
have been known to laugh, but never to talk. 

6. As soon as children understand the meaning of 
words, they use them. The more ideas they have, the 
more expressions they use. The reason why some chil 
dren speak more correctly than others, is, that they fiear 
more correct language at home. Most children are 
great talkers. They are continually saying somethings 
whether it has any meaning at not ; and you will gen- 
erally find, by observation, that in these cases thdr eyes 
swell out, as it were, from their heads. 

7. The only way to improve the organ of language, 
to be free and cojnous in expressing ideas, is to converse. 
The more persons talk, the more they can say ; and the 
easier it is for them to express themselves. This is a 
far better, much more successful way, than to study the 
French, Spanish^ and Italian languages; for, in a ma- 
jority of instances, petsons learn only to read those lan- 
guages, to translate them into English, without talking 
or conversing in them. 

8. There may be other advantages in studjring these 



5. How do we know that intellect k neoemry forvoieef 6. How 
aoon do children talk ? Why do some speak moife correctly thm odterftf 
What children have large swelled eyes? 7. How can this organ be 
unproved ? Why is this a better way than to study languages ? 
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languages, but it does not improve our powers of speech. 
Every one acknowledges that woman has the power of 
language, but even she will lose this power if she does 
not use it This fficulty was given to us by our Maker 
.as the means of communicating our ideas, of promoting 
social intercourse, and imparting instruction, sympathy, 
and affection. 

9. Notice, yourselves, the eyes of all your school- 
mates, and see if there be not a great difference in their 
fulness. Some appear as if almost sunk into the head, 
while others stand out as on a prominence. 

10. This organ is represented in the cut, by a gentle- 
man who appears to be delivering an eloquent address 
to his friends. 

11. We have finished the description of the Percep- 
tive or Observing Faculties, and, on reviewing their 
location, we see how beautifully they are arranged. 
First, we must look at objects, before we can gain any . 
ideas, and we have for this purpose the organ of Indi- 
viduality ; then, close by its side i#Form, to give us an 
idea of the different shapes of bodies. Close by Form, 
is Size, that we may have a more distinct idea of 
separate objects, as compared with others of the same 
form. Wh^i we know the size of an object we can 
judge of its weight, for they have a marked relation to 
each other ; therefore Weight comes next in the ranL 

12. Then we have Color, to enable us to distinguish 
a light from a dark body, to make us pleased with the 
varied hues and tints of nature ; we have Order to 



8. Why if it neceiiory to/iue thb organ f What waf ita ^jeagal 
9. What difierenca is there In different peraona? 10. Explain the cat 
II, 12, 13. Explain the general location of the perceptive iacaltiet and 
tneir adaptation. 
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assist us in arrangfaig all our thoughts, ideas, and plans, 
with system and method ; Eventuality to enable us to 
store up. the ideas we gain, and to recall them again. 

18. Then Locality points out the different situations 
of places; Time and Tune enable us to appreciate the 
melody of song ; and, lastly, Language, to give utter- 
ance to all the different emotions of the mind, and to 
eJEpress our feelings of love, kindness, affection, and 
sympathy. 

14. It has been said by some, that ihose persons 
whose foreheads retreat, are often the smartest scholars. 
It is true, that, when the Perceptive Faculties predomi- 
nate, they give fulness over the eyes, and to the lower 
part of the forehead, and enable the person to learn 
readily, to repeat what he or she has learned ; but those 
are not generally deep^ sound, and original scholars, 
without they possess the faculties described in the next 
chapter, which give fulness to the upper part of the 
forehead. 



14. What talent do tfaoie poaiMi wbo bare these fincohiesf What do 
tfiqr not barer 
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CHAPTER VIII., 

REFI*ECTIVE, Oft REASONING INTELLECT. 

Wb have now come to the reasoning intellect, which 
gives to man the power to think, reason, invent, com- 
pare, and draw inferences. It is this, that places man 
supremely above the brute creation, that furnishes him 
a guide for his conscience in striking out paths of duty, 
and enables him to follow her dictates. An idiot may 
be conscientious, kind, and benevolent; yet if he have 
no reason, he cannot discriminate in hift actions^ The 
first of the reasoning organs is 

36. CAUSAUTT. 




DiFonnoN— Detire to know fhe why and wherefore of actionf ; to trace oat tii» 
canses of everyUdng ; abffity to plan, jndge, and think. 
LeciTXoit-CaiiflaUty ia aitoated on each side of CompariMni, in the fordieid. 

1. The organ of Causality is represented, in the cut 
by a man who is watching the fall of an apple. You 

What are the fanctions of the reasoning faculties 1 What assistance k 
to man, and why ? What is the definition of Caosality ? What 
its location ? 1. Explain the cut . 
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will, no doubt, wish to know what it means, and how 
this can apply to the organ of Causality. 

2. This organ disposes a person to think, reflect, and 
meditate ; to inquire into causes, and to have a desire to 
examine principles, and understand their application. 
Such persons are not contented to*use their Individual- 
ity, in noticing things which occur about them, but 
they are- anxious to know why such a cause produced a 
certain effect 

8. Sir Isaac Newton had a large organ of Causality, 
and a very inquiring mind. As he was sitting in his 
garden one day, he saw an apple fall from a tree to the 
ground. He began to think and inquire why it shoidd 
fall. He then thought that every body which vi^as 
thrown into the air would also fall to the earth ; and 
hence he discovered that every body is drawn or at- 
tracted to the centre of the earth by something which 
is called the attraction of gravitation. He also made 
many other discoveries. Every one thought that light 
had one color only ; but he separated smd divided it into 
seven beautiful tints. This resulted from thinking. So 
many of the books which are written, and all the new 
discoveries that are made, arise from close and hard 
thought. 

4. Many who have large Causality, can plan and 
originate ideas. They can look ahead, and lay deep 
schemes. Children generally have this organ large; 
hence the multitude of questions which they ask. Why 
is this? what is the reason? atid a thousand other 



1. What qnesdoiu will perhapi arise ? 2. What does Causality dispose 
a person to do ? 3. In what way did Newton discover the attraction of 
gravitation? What other discovery did he make? What has resnlted 
from thinking 7 4. What does this organ enable men to do Y Children 1 
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queries are continually suggesting themselves to th^ 
minds. This is an excellent way to obtain information, 
if you will ask proper questions, but try to find out the 
answers yourselves. 

5. When you see the bright light, think why it is that 
the wick gives such a bright flame, when the oil is some 
distance from it Every one thinks that the fountain 
in the Park presents a l>%autiful appearance, when the 
jets of water rise sixty or seventy feet in the air. Did 
you ever ask why it rises thus to so great a height. 

6. There is a cause for everything that takes place 
around us. Study to find out that cause. Who of you 
ever thought why we can obtain water by raising the 
handle of the pump, when the water itself is at the bot- 
tom of the well ? Who ever thought why the pitcher 
is broken, if water freezes hard in it t 

7. Two little boys were standing by a pond, and, as 
is frequently the case, amused themselves by throvring 
stones, bits of wood, and twigs of trees, into it. Said 
John to his brother Charles, " I wonder why the stones 
sink into the water, when the pieces of wood float on 
the surface V " I do not know," answered his brother^ 
"I never thought about it** " Well,** replied Jolm, "I 
should really like to know, and I intend to ask &ther all 
about it, when we return home.** 

8. As these little boys were proceeding on their way 
home, they perceived a kite, sailing high in the ain 
** Well," said John, who had large Causality, " I should 
be very much gratified if some one would tell me why 



4. What should ihey try to do 1 5. Of what should they think when 
they see a light? Fountain in the Parki 6. What thing has a cause f 
Of what should you think when you see water /rozen, etc. ? 7, 8. Relate 
the anecdote of John and Charles. 
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that kite ccmtinues to ascend higher and higher m the 
aiTy when if I should throw my pocket-handkerchief into 
the air, that would fall to the ground ? He put this ques- 
tion also in his store-house, to ask his father, who en- 
couraged his children to ask questions, and had much 
patience in answering and explaining their inquiries. If 
little John should go on in this way, when he becomes a 
man he will have gained a great deal of information. 

9. As I said, everything has a cause ; and if we know 
a cause, we can tell the effect of that cause. Think, in- 
quire, and be not satisfied with simple facts, but search 
for the principle^ and endeavor to understand it. 




tumrnoN— Ability to ooBparec diiciliidiiBte^ iOiutrato^ ei^hdn; to tnca mem- 
blancea, and to dnw inferences. 

Location— Comparison ii located aibore Eyefitaality, in ttie middle of the forehead, 
and between the tm> organa of Caomlity. 



8 . Where did John put his qneetion T Why T What will John be when " 
he becomes a man ! 9. What is a general tmth 7 What should all do ? 
What is the definition of Comparison 1 What is its location ? 
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1. The organ of. Individuality looks, notices, and ob- 
serves objects and things ; Form, gains ideas of their 
shape and outliae ; Eventuality, treasures them in the 
great store-house of the mind ; yet we should be quite 
ignorant, and be unable to apply and make use of our 
knowledge, unless we had Causality to iSnd out the 
cause, and Comparison to compare one thing with 
another, and to show us the effect of the cause* 

2. There is order in all the works of our Creator ; 
there is a similarity, res^nblance, and connection, be- 
tween all his creatures ; there is also a vast chain, ex- 
tending from the lowest creature in Gk>d's creation to 
man, who is the highest ; thence to angels, archangels, 
and reaching over the throne of Grod. Each being is a 
link in that chain, and has some quality in common with 
the one above and below it — some relation and some 
dependence — has its destined period of existence — ^its 
end to accomplish. Blot out one of these species, how- 
ever useless and even malicious it may appear to us, 
and the order and systaaa are broken^— all the others 
are afiected by it. 

3. From the rude and savage barbarian, who lives 
with no elevated aims and ambition, to the individual 
surrounded and inihienced by the polish and refinement 
of civilized life, there is a wide difference ; yet each is 
a human being, fashioned in the image of his Maker, 
endowed with intellect and reason, and of the saine 
great genus, man. There is also a great difference be- 
tween animals of the same class; yet there is a suffi- 



1. Why do we need other organs beside Individuality, Form, and Eyen- 
tnality i 3. What order and eonneetion is there between dl creiliirea f 
3. It there anydiing nselessi Con^wre nan rad tbe barbariin. . Wfaftt 
is true of them both f 
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cient resemblance to enable us to arrange and classify 
them. 

4. That every animal, bird, and insect, is of some im- 
portance, will appear evident from the following fact 

A law was once passed, in the State of Vermont, that 
all the crows should be destroyed. So the people asso- 
ciated themselves, and devised every possible means to 
exterminate this species of birds. Causality asks, what 
have the crows done, to incur the iU-will of the people T 
Individuality has had its eyes wide open, and has seen 
that crows love com, and that they waste and devour 
all they can. Comparison here puts in a word, and says. 
Let me draw this conclusion : If crows eat com, and we 
kill the crows, the com will be saved. So there was a 
constant firing of the guns, till all the crows were either 
killed or frightened out of that section of the country. 

5. But the sequel proved that this reasoning was too 
much in haste ; for the farmers, who had anticipated.a 
plentiful harvest, soon found that their fine waving com 
was filled with a small, green worm, which was doing 
more injury than all that the crows had previously done^ 

6. What was now the best course to be pursued? 
I wish your advice and assistance. Comparison, said 
the fieirmers. Tlnnking more about the subject, she 
replied, the crow feeds on these worms; they were 
created expressly for her benefit ; therefore spare the 
lives of the crows ; and though they are maliciously 
disposed, yet they will devour these worms, and you 
will be able to save more com. • Other facts might be 
mentioned, but this is sufficient to illustrate the principle. 



4. What is Mid of every Ynid, inseet, etof In what way k this iUas- 
trated ? 5. What did the sequel prore? Why f 6. What did Compari* 
son say next7 
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You can use your Comparison, children, and trace out 
other facts ; as, for instance, why so many small fish 
V(fire created, and what would become of. the larger 
species if they were destroyed, etc. 

7. The organ of Comparison is very useful to us. 
Experience teaches that fire bums ; therefore we avoid 
every fire that we see, because all resemble each other. 
We have often heard that great and universal law, 
which you must all remember, viz., that heat expands, 
dnd cold condenses ; also another, that two bodies can- 
not occupy the same space at the same time. We will 
take these laws, and from them draw some general 
truths. 

8. Individuality saw the water boil over the sides of 
the kettle ; Causality says, let me find out the cause or 
reason for this. She reads that the particles of water, 
when heated, expand and rise ; as there is not room for 
them, they must, therefore, run over the sides of the 
kettle. Some liquids expand more than others ; hence, 
they are more liable to "boil over." As fast as the 
particles of water at the bottom of the vessel become 
heated, they rise to the surface, and the colder ones take 
their place ; this is the reason that the water is in such 
constant motion during the process. 

9. Causality says, that if a ray of light be reflected 
through a drop of water, it will be divided into its 
seven colors ; so, whenever we see the sun shine im- 
mediately after we have had rain, or during a shower, 
we most certainly expect to see the rainbow in that 



$, Of what a4vaiitage rmght Comparison be to children ? 7. What 
does ezperieaoe teachf What are two great laws ? 8. Exidaiu the boiling 
pf water? Why u the w^r i|i motioiif 9, Explain what prodacea 
t)ie ndnbosf . • 
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part of the sky opposite to that in which the sun is 
situated. 

10. When a small tube is (daced in water, the sides 
attract the water, and it rises in tlie tube* Comparison 
says that the wick of a lamp is composed of many 
small tubes ; therefore, if it be placed in a lamp of oil, 
they will draw it up several inches above the surface 
of the oil ; and, as oil will bum, we always know that 
if we light the wick in a lamp, we shall have a bright 
flame. For the same reason, if a fiece of sugar, salt, or 
sponge, b^ placed so that only a part of it touches the 
water, the whole mass will become wet And we also 
know that we must never leave one end of the towel in 
the basin of water, unless we wish the greater part of it 
to become wet ; for each thread acts as a small tube^ 
to attract the water. 

11. Again; all bodies that are lighter than water, 
float ; those that are heavier, sink ; therefore we ccm^- 
elude that it is perfectly safe to sail in deep water, on 
steamboats, because they are lighter than the surface of 
the water in which they sail. Hence, bits of wood and 
straw rise to the surface of the water, while stones, 
which are heavier, sink to the bottom. 

12. Anything that is lighter than air, rises above it ; 
h^ice, men have constructed balloons, and filled them 
with a very light gas, and have risen in them far above 
the atmosphere, or many miles fircun the surface of the 
eai^h. Several years since, three men started firom 
London, and travdled many hundred miles to 6^- 



10. Explain why the wick burns in the lampf How does tiibprine^ 
wpptf to ragar, talt, sponge, towel? Why t 11. What is another great 
law? What follows from this 7 13. What is another law ? What is the 
result 7 What ex|)eHn|ent wSh made several years since ? 
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many, m a balloon; and they felt perfectly safe and 
easy in making this experiment, and attempting this 
expedition, because their Causality was satisfied that 
they had a correct principle in constructing their con- 
veyance, fflud their Comparison told them that if tl^ 
cause or reason was a good one, the resuU would cer 
tainly follow. 

13. When rooms have ventilators, or places to per- 
mit the heated air to escape, they are generally made 
in the ceiling, or upper part of the rocmi; because, as 
socm as the air becomes heated, it expands, is lighten 
and, of course, rises to the upper part. 

14. If a candle should be placed at the upper part of 
an open door, the flame would blow outward, because 
the heated air which has rit^n, rushes out ; but if it 
should be placed at the bottcnn, the flame would be 
blo^ into the room, because the cold air from the next 
room rushes into the lower part of the room, to supply 
the want of that which has risen. This motion of the 
air is wind ; and; it is for this reason, that if we should 
sit in a room with the door open, our feet would feel 
the current of air sooner than any other part of our 
bodies. 

15. If one end of a straw be put into a barrel of cider 
or molasses, and the other be sucked by the mouth, the 
cider will rise through the straw. Causality asks 
why this will take place ; the reason is, that we draw 
the air from the straw, and the liquid in the barrel rises, 
to supply or take the place of the air. A pump is con- 
structed on the same principle. Comparison says that 

13. Why did tliey feel safe ? 13. Wbere are TentHaton ritnated, and 
whyf 14. What interettfaig ezperimenlB can be made ^th a caadle/ 
15. Witha^trawf What is the reason. 
16 
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if the liquid will rise through a small straw, water will 
rise through the tube of the pump. The air is dra^^m 
out of the log or barrel of the pump, and the water is 
then drawn up into the tube, and cannot escape, on 
account of a small valve at the bottom of the tube, and 
is then pumped out 

16. John, of whom I spoke in the last section, would 
not be surfnised to see the second or third kite rise in 
the air, because the first rose, and his Comparison tells 
him that the second was similar to the first Neither 
would h^, be surprised to see the second stone sink in 
the water. 

17 When it becomes dark, we light a lamp. Why ? 
Simply because we have se^i the darkness dispelled by 
that means. When it is cold, we sit by a fire ; it would 
be folly for us to stand by an open window, on a cold 
vrinter's day, instead of drawing around the fireside^ 

18. That ^ ezperiaice is the best teacher," is an old, 
but very true adage, and it is firom this organ of Com- 
parison that we gain experience, because we leara to 
judge of the qualities and materials of different things 
by those already known to us. 

19. Children are obliged to acquire this experience 
gradually ; and it is quite necessary for them to rely on 
the word and advice of persons older than themselves. 
This they ate* sometimes unwilling to do, and so suffer 
the consequences. Said a mother to her little girl, one 



15. In what way does Compariioii reaKm in regard to ib/o pnmpT 
ElLplain the principle f 16. What wonld not torpriie John 1 17. Why 
do we light a lamp when it ii dark ? Or tit by a fire when it is oold? 
IS. What is an old and true adage f How do we leam ezperieneet 
Whyf 19. What is necessary for clnldren to do? 19, 20. Belate the 
case of die little girl who was unwilling to take the advice of her mother f 
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day, •* You will bum you, if you touch the stove ;** but 
the stove appeared dark, and the Uttle girl had always 
seen the fire appear red, and had associated the idea of 
burning with this color, and she therefore thought her 
mother had made a mistake. 

20. She continued to play around it, while her mother 
was busily engaged in another part of the room, and 
very soon put her hand on the stove,^and was burnt 
This little girl's Comparison would say, henceforth, do 
not touch the black stove agsdn. She has experience, 
now, for her guide ; but we are very fi-equently compel- 
led to take the experience of others, if we wish to avoid 
injuries and dangers, and be successful in our enter- 
prises. 

21. We draw comparisons every day, which affect 
our whole lives and conduct, and form the basis of all 
our actions. This would be a very interesting subject 
to pursue farther, but I have told you sufficiently to 
enable you to notice everything that is passing around 
you. 

22. You must study out the causes of everything 
you can, remembering that there is no effect without a 
cause that is sufficient to produce that effect ; for if 
you perform an act, it is because you have a portion of 
brain that impels you to do it, and this certain portion 
of brain enlarges and diminishes in proportion as it is 
exercised, following the general law of nature, that the 
strength of anything is increased by use, and weakened 
by disuse. ^ 



20. What experioBCQ did she gain? What are we oftra compelled to 
do ? 21. What do we do eveiy day 1 22. What should yoa study and 
remeniberf What causes erery act ? What is a general law of nature f 
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There are two other fiu^ulties that have been recently 
discovered, which are called Human Nature and 
Suavity. 

C. HUMAN NATURB. 




P mfuh t io ii— Diieenungnt of human efaaracter, and tbfl motiyef of ilrangen at lint 

LooATioif-^aman Mature ia loeatod in ttie top of tlie fimhead, between Benero- 
lenoe and CompariBon. 

1. The design or object of this organ is to examine 
the motives of action, to trace out the secret purposes 
of persons in all which they do, and to read and under- 
stand the character of those whom you meet. It is a 
fact, that most, if not all, the feelings and emotions of 
the mind, play on, or are exhibited in the countenance, 
unless the conscience be seared and hardened. 

2. If a person be convicted of a crime, we almost 
always form an opinion of his innocence or guilt by 
looking at him, as if we were conscious that there was 
something that would leave traces on the expression. 



What two fiunilties have been discovered recently? What ia the 
definition of Hnman NatareT What is its locpitianT 1. What w the 
object of this organ? What ia a fact? 2. What ia often tiie CBie when 
we aee a penon who ia oonvictod for crime 1 

9 
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although we often judge incorrectly, and are deceived. 
Those who have this organ largely developed^ generally 
form correct impressions of individuals, when they first 
see them, and are rarely deceived in their opinions re- 
specting them. Policemen generally have large Human 
Nature, and they are very skilful in finding rogues, and 
are rarely deceived in their impressions of individuals. 
3. This organ, as well as the next, is difiicult to be 
represented by appropriate cuts ; but perhaps they will 
give you some idea of their action. The cut for Human 
Nature shows a man finding out the character of an- 
other by his Phrenology. This organ assists in tracing 
out the character, but it generally draws its conclusions 
firom the appearance of the face, rather than the head* 



D. SUAVITY, OR AGR££ABLEN£SS. 




Dxyncxnon— Tlie power of pleaihig^ of adapting one's fel^ and being agreable in 
my compaoj, or change of circumatances. 
LociTXON— SoaTity is sitoated on each side of the organ of Human Nature. 



2. What can persona do if this organ be large ? How doos it assist 
police men? 3. Explain the cut. What is the definition of Suavity ? 
What is its location ? 

16* 
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1. This organ gives a smooth, pleasing, and pliable 
manner. Some persons who have this organ small, 
have such a repulsive air and manner, that none seek 
their society, regard them with affection, or ape pleased 
with what they say. Those who have it large, can say 
and do what they please, and obtain all the favors they 
wish^ and are always welcomed wherever they go. 
Men and women who have this organ large, can always 
adapt themselves to the capacity of the young ; they 
know how to enter into their feelings, engage in their 
sports and amusements, interest entertain, and instruct 
them. 

2. The physician needs this organ, to enliven the sick 
room with his anecdotes, and pleasant conversation, and 
to make bitter medicines palatable. The teacher needs 
this organ, that he may sympathize with his scholars, 
and remember that he has been a pupil himself. The 
parent needs it, to render home cheerful, happy, and a 
desirable spot for the children. Children need it, to 
adapt themselves to those who are younger, to amuse 
the little infant, and to play with their younger brothers 
and sisters. This is certainly a most desirable organ, 
as it contributes not only to our own happiness, but to 
that of those around us. 

3. I have described, children, in a short, plain, familial, 
and practical manner, the location, definition, and appli- 
cation of all the organs of the brain ; and, as far as 
possible, illustrated their use by familiar stories and 
examples, in order that you may be the better able to 



1. "What is the effect of this organ? What are its advantages when 
large T 2. Why does the physician need it ? The parent? Children ? 
Why is this a desunble organ? 3. What has "been described in the 
second volome of this book? What was the design of all this? 
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understand th^n. I have done this with a desire not 
only to amuse^ but also to instruct you ; to teach you 
some of the simple laws of your bodies and minds ; to 
induce you to think. I have also endeavored to elevate 
your thoughts, to lead you to' see, that although it is 
necessary both to eat, and to supply the wants of the 
body, yet by so doing, you only fulfil a part of the. de- 
sign of your creation. I have likewise endeavored to 
show you that you have mental faculties, which must be 
supplied with mental food ; the weaker exercised, that 
they may increase, and those that are excessive re- 
strained, that they may diminish, so as to secure a well- 
balanced brain and mind. 

3. What endeayon have been made to improfye dnldrenl 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LOCATION OF THE ORGANS, OR GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE BRAIN. 

1. In studying geography, you have an atlas or map, 
on which all the countries, states, towns, mountains, 
rivers, etc., are placed in their regular situations. To 
find any of them, you have only to refer to your atlas, 
and you are sure of success. I have told you the loca- 
tion of each one of the organs m the brain separately. 
I now wish you to consider the whole brain together, 
as a large mass — not of the world, but of all the powers 
and faculties of the human mind— or, of wiiat has been 
quamtly called — ^ man's little world." 
' 2. When you wish to recollect the situation of a par- 
ticular state, your mind not only reverts to the particu- 
lar situation of that state alone, but also recalls all the 
states around it When you think of Italy, you almost 
insensibly bound Italy, or think of all the states around 
it. I intend to teach you to bound each one of the 
organs^ so that you may recollect not only the situation 
of one, but of all the group to which it belongs ; for, if 
you learn their location separately, you will be too much 



What is the talject of chapftor ninth? 1. How do children stadj 
geography? How ii the whole brain to be conndeied? 2. In what 
way ii a particular state remembered ? Give an illaitration. What will 
children now be taught 1 Why ? 
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inclined to think of them separately, and, as I told you 
in my description of Comparison, we must classify and 
arrange all our ideas on every subject Give me your 
attention, and you will find this geography of the brain 
to be a highly interesting subject 

2. By North, I mean above, upward, toward the top 
of the head, commencing at Amativeness, and also at 
the nose, with the exception of the three organs on the 
top of the head ; by South, I mean below, toward the 
neck, ears, and nose ; by East and West I mean the 
sides, which will frequently be ^e same, because most 
of the organs are double. As you* learn the boundaries 
of each organ, try to find it on the head of some of your 
friends. You will please refer to your atlas of the 
brain, or the Symbolical Head — the frontispiece of this 
volume — and also to the J)ust marked by Fowlers & 
Wells, which represents one half of the head — ^the other 
half has the same organs ; those on the top of the head 
extend in an equal space on the other side. You have 
probably learned, by the representations, the names of 
the organs, and, as each one is numbered, you will 
probably find no difliculty in placmg them, or learning 
their situations. 

No. 1. Amativbnbss is bounded north by Philopro- 
genitiveness, south by the back of the neck, northeast 
and northwest by Union for life and Combativeness. 

No. 2. PHiLOPBooENmvBNEss is bouuded north by 
Inhabitiveness, south by Amativeness, east and west by 
Union for Life and Adhesiveness. 

No. 3. ADHEsnrBKBss is bounded north by Goneen- 



2. What ahonld we do with all our ideas f What will North mean? 
SoaA? East and Weft Y To what must children refer ? Giretheume 
and boundary of organ No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
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trativeness, south by Union for Life, east by Inhabitive- 
nesf and Philoprogenitiveness, and west by Combative- 
ness. 

No. 4. Inbabitivinbss is bounded north by Concen- 
trativeness, south by Philoprogenitiveness, east and 
west by Adhesiveness. 

A. Union por Lipb is bounded north by Adhesive- 
ness, south by Amativoiess, east by Philoprogenitive- 
ness, and west by Combativeness. 

No. 6. GoNCBNTRATivBNEss is bouuded north by Self- 
Esteem, south by Inhabitiveness and Adhesiveness, east 
and west by Approbativeness and Adhesiveness. 

No. 6. CoMiATivBMBss IS bounded north by Cautious- 
ness, south by Amativeness, east by Adhesiveness and 
Union for Life, and west by Destructivmess and Secre- 
tiveness. 

No. 7. DBSTRUcnvBNBss is bounded north by Secre- 
tiveness and Acquisitiveness, south by the ear, east by 
Combativeness, and west by Alimcntiveness. 

No. 8. ALiMENTnrENBss is bounded north by Acquisi- 
tiveness, south by the cheek-bone, east by Destructive- 
ness and the ear, and west by Calculation. 

No. 9. AcauiBiTivENESs is bounded north by Sublim- 
ity, south by Alimentiveness, east by Secretiveness, and 
west by Constructiveness. 

No. 10. Sbcbbtiveness is bounded north by Cautious- 
ness, south by Destructiveness, east by Combativeness, 
and west by Acquisitiveness. 

No. 11. Cautiousness is bounded north by Approba- 
tiveness, south by Secretiveness, east by Adhesiveness 
and Concentrativeness, and west by Sublimity. 

GivQ the name and bonndary of organ No. 4. A. No. 5. No. S. 
No. 7. No. 8. No. 9. No. 10. No. 11. 
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No. 12. Approbativenesb is bounded north by Self- 
Esteemy south' by Cautiousness, east by Goncentrative- 
ness, and west by Conscientiousness. 

No. 13. Self-Ebt6£M is bounded north by Firmness, 
south by Concentrativeness, east and west by Approba- 
tiveness. 

No. 14. Firmness is situated in the top of the headt 
between Veneration and Self-Esteem, east and west by 
Conscientiousness and Hope. 

No. 15. Consgientioubnesb is bounded north by 
Firmness, south by Sublimity, east by Approbativeness, 
and west by Hope. ^ 

No. 16. Hope is bounded north by Veneration, south 
by Sublimity, east by Conscientiousness, and west by 
Marvellousness. 

No. 17. Marvellousness is bounded north by Vene- 
ration, south by Ideality, east by Hope, and west by 
Imitation. 

No. 18. Veneration is bounded north by Firmness, 
south by Benevolence, east and west by Hope and 
Marvellousness. 

No. 19. Benevolence is situated between Veneration 
smd Human Nature, east and west by ImitaJ'^n. 

No. 20. CoNBTRucTivBNEBB is bouuded north by Ideal- 
ity, south by the temple, east by Acquisitiveness, and 
west by Tune and Mirthfulness. 

No. 21. Ideality is bounded north by Imitation and 
Marvellousness, south by Constructiveness, east by Sub- 
limity, and west by Mirthfulness. 

B. SuBLiHiTT is bounded north by Conscientiousness, 



Give the name and bonndaiy of organ No. 12. No. 13. No. 14. 
No. 15. No. 16. No. 17. No. 18. No. 19. No. 20. No. 21. B. 
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south by Acquisitiveness, east by Cautiousness, and west 
by Ideality. 

No. 22. Imitation is bounded north by Benevolence 
south by Mirthfiihiess and Ideality, east by Marvellous- 
ness, and west by Suavity. 

No. 23. MiRTHFULNBBB is bouuded north by Imitation, 
south by Time, east by Constructiveness, and west by 
Causality. 

No. 24. Individualtty is bounded north by Eventu- 
ality, south by the root of the nose, east and west by 
Size. 

No. 25. Form is bounded north by Individuality, south 
by the nose, east by Size, and west by Individuality. 

No. 26. Size is bounded north by Locality, south hy 
the comer of the eye, east by Weight, and west by 
Form. 

No. 27. Weight is bounded north by Locality, south 
by the eye, east by Color, and west by Size. 

No. 28. Color is bounded north by Time, south by 
the centre of the eye, east by Order, and west by 
Weight 

No. 29. Order is bounded north by Time and Tune, 
south by t^ o comer of the eye, east by Calculation, and 
west by Color. 

No. 80: Calculation is bounded north by Tune, south 
by the cheek-bone, east by Alimentiveness, and west by 
Order and the eye. 

No. 31. LooALmr is bounded north by Causality, 
south by Size and Weight, east by Time, and west by 
Eventuality. 



Gbre the name and boundary of organ No. 22. No. 23. No. 24 
No. 25. No. 26. No. 27. No. 28. No. 29. No. 30. No. 31. 
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No. 82. Eventuality is bounded north by Compari- 
son, south by Individuality, east and west by Locality. 

No. 33. Time is bounded north by Minhfiilnsss, south 
by Color and Order, east by Tune, and west by Lo- 
cality. 

No. 34. Tune is bounded north by Mirthfulness, south 
by Calculation and Order, east by Constructiveness, and 
west by Time. 

No. 35. Language is bounded north by the Percep- 
tive Faculties, south by the cheek, east by Calculation, 
and west by Form. 

No. 36. Causality is bounded north by Suavity, 
south by Locality, east by Mirthfuhiess, and west by 
Comparison. 

No. 37. Comparison is bounded north by Human Na- 
ture, south by Eventuality, east and west by Caus- 
ality. 

D. Suavity is bounded north by Imitation, south by 
Causality, east by Mirthfulness, and west by Human 
N^ure. 

C. Human Nature is bounded north by Benevolence, 
south by Comparison, east and west by Suavity. 

Domestic Propensities, as a class, are bounded north 
by the Selfish Sentiments, south by the neck, east and 
west by the Selfish Propensities. 

Selfish Propensities are bounded north by the Self-- 
ish and Semi-Intellectual Sentiments, south by the ear, 
east by the Semi-Intellectual Sentiinents, and west by 
the Domestic Propensities. 

Selfish Sentiments are bounded north by the Moral 



Oiye the name and boundary of organ No. 32. No. 33. No. 34 
No. 35. No. 36. No. ^7. D. C. Bound the Domeatio Propebdtiea 
The Selfish Propenndea. The Selfish Sentimenta 
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SeatiinentSy south by the Selfish Propensities, east and 
west by the Semi-Intellectual Sentiments. 

MoBAL SsNTiMBifTs occupy the range of organs on 
the top of the head, and are bounded south by the Semi- 
Intellectual Sentiments, east by the Intellectual Facul- 
ties, and west by the Selfish Sentiments. 

Semi-Intbllbctital Sentimbnts are bounded north 
by the Moral Sentiments, east by the Intellectual Facul- 
ties, south and west by the Selfish Propensities and Sel- 
fish Sentiments. 

Pbbcbptivb, Obbbbvino Faculties are bounded north 
by the Reasoning Facultiest south by the face, east and 
west by the Selfish Propensities and Semi-Intellectual 
Sentiments. 

Reasoning Intellect is bounded north by the Moral 
Sentiments, south by Perceptive Intellect, east and west 
by the Semi-Intellectual Sentiments. 

Bocmd the Moral Senthnents. The Semi-InteUectoal Sentanents. The 
Perceptnre Ftonltiet. The Reaioning Intellect. 

LOCATION AND CLASSIFICATION OP THE PA0ULTIB8. 
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CHAPTER X. 

HARMONY OP THE ORGANS. 

1. As I have frequently remarked, one organ scarcely 
ever acts, or is exercised, alone. Oa this account, it is 
much more difficult to analyze character, and find out 
the real motive of acticm. We will suppose an in- 
stance, and will imagine the organs capable of speech ; 
oji^ we will personify diem — that is, mvest them with 
life. 

2. Said Alimentiveness one day, I am himgry, I must 
get something to eat What is that, cried out Acquisi- 
titeness, if you intend to get something you will require 
my assistance, for getting is my business. But what do 
you wish? I would like some squirrels and deer, let us 
go to the woods and kill them. ' Stop one mcnnent, spoke 
Destructiveness, in a grum voice ; it will be useless to. 
go anywhere without me, if there is any killing to be 
done, for I am the one to do that. 

8. As Destructiveness roused himself from his couch, 
he disturbed his next neighbor, Combativeness. Ha! 



1. Hbw do all the organi act Y What will we imagme the organs to 
bel 2. What was the canvenatioii of AUmeiitiTeneM and Aeqniritiye- 
noMl Who Kpckt next? 3. Whom did he disturb, and what was the 
effect Y 
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Mid the latter, you intend to go into the woods to shoot 
deer ; let me accompany you, to inspire you with true 
courage ; for, if you should leave me at home, you would 
very so<m be frightened by the very game you wish to 
catch. Well, said Secretiveness, looking out of the 
comer of his eye, if you think of catching anything, 
you must take me with you ; because both squirrels and 
deer are very shy and cunning, and, in order to succeed, 
you must be cunning also; for, if they see you too 
soon, they will run away before you have time to shoot 
^em. 

4. Then if you intend to shoot something, said Cau- 
tiousness, you will find my presence necessary to assist 
you, for without my aid you might do as Mr. F. did a few 
days since ; by not securing my advice and services, he 
put his bullet in first, and while he was trying to fire 
his gun, his game ran away ; or you might do as Mr. 
G., who put in so much powder that the barrel of his 
gun burst, and killed him instead of the g€me ; therefore, 
if you wish to be sure and «a/e, you must add me to 
your company. Firmness, who was more bold and de- 
cided than either or all of them, spoke, and said, you 
may all go together, but if you leave me at home, you 
will accomplish nothing ; you will be discouraged be- 
fore you get half the way, and will give up the chase 
and return. But if I go as your pilot, I will insure you 
success. 

5. You can now see, children, that all these faculties 
must act in concert, beside many others ^at I could 
mention, to gratify only one thing, or organ, as Ali- 



3. What did SecrethreiiMt nf f 4. What did CantioiitiMM mj^ 
What remarlcs did FinniiMf make t What wathk character? 5. What 
is nid of an ibeae fiMsnltietl 
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mentiveness. And it is so of every important thing to 
be done. These faculties are more or less active, and 
consequently exert more or less influence on the char- 
acter. But, although these different organs are very 
importaQt and necessary, yet tiiey are not sufficient 
alone. They depend much on the healthy state of the 
body, or the Temperaments. 



CHAPTER* XL 

TEMPERAMENTS. 

1. As there are diipferent qualities of brain, and differ- 
ently shaped heads, so there is a great diversity in the 

. bodies of different individuals ; and, as I have previous- 
ly told you, the state of the body affects the vigor and 
activity of the mind. 

2. We see, then, that the activity of the mind de- 
pends, in a great degree, on the development of a good 
body. There, are three conditions of the body which 
are called Temperaments. These depend on the con- 
stitution of different parts of the body. The first is 
called the 

VITAL TEMPBRABfBNT. 

1. The Vital or Sanguine Temperament is predomi- 
"nant, when those organs which supply life or vitality 
are very large and active ; as the heart, lungs, stomach, 



5. Are the organs only necessary Y On what do ihey depend f 1. In 
what are there great differences ? How does the body affect the mind T 
2. How many temperaments are there Y On what do they depend-' 
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etc It gives a fulnesa and roundness to the body ; the 
elieeks are usually full, plump, and fleshy ; the shoulders 




are broad, the chest is full, the pulse strong, the base of 
the brain and face large. Persons with this tempera- 
ment have blue eyes, fair complexion, light hair, and a 
fresh and ruddy countenance. 

2. They enjoy Ufe, are very fond of the open air, are 
generally healthy, and have a strong and hardy consti- 
tution. They are not fond of hard work, or great 
mental labor; but like action and exercise, and are 



1. When is the Vital Temperament predomhiant T What is the appear- 
>, nze, etc., of the individaal ? 
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generally good-naturedy kind affectionate, and sympa- 
thizing, and, with proper care, live to a good old age. 
When the Vital Temperament becomes diseased, it is 
called the Lymphatic; then, the person is sluggish, 
indolent, inactive, and the brain is feeble in action, 
the skin is soft, and muscles weak. 



MOrrVB TEMPBEAMENT. 




1. Those persons in whom the Motive or Muscular 
Temperaments predominate, have black hair, dark skin 

2. What coDBtitates their enjoyments, and what is tbeic disporitioxi t 
What if ndd of the diseased Vital Temperaments 7 
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hard bones, 8tr<Mig muscles, large joints, and a moderate 
degree of fulness and plumpness to the body. All that 
belong to the framework of the body, of which I have 
.{nreviously spoken, are fully developed. They have a 
squareness of body, and high cheek-bones. 

2. This temperament, or condition of the body, gives 
hardiness and endurance, a love of exercise and hard 
work. They have real jenergy of character, and 
generally accomplish what they undertake. Those 
who have soft bones and muscles may love to do some 
kinds of work, but they cannot endure much fatigue or 
excessive labor. 



BfBNTAL TEMPERAMENT. 

1. The Motive and Vital Temperaments depend 
much on the body, and their strength depends on the 
strength of the body ; but the Nervous or Mental Tem- 
perament depends on the exercise of the brain and 
nerves. If these predominate, we say a person has the 
Mental or Nervous Temperament. The signs of this 
organization are light, fine hair, a thin, clear, and deli- 
cate skin, a small frame, a small chest, sparkling eyes, 
and quickness of motion. The brain and nervous sys- 
tem are very active, and lead the person to think, read, 
study, and acquire knowledge. 

2. When all the Temperaments are happily blended, 
they give the possessor a great degree of physical anl 



1. What are fhe peculiarities of the Motive Temperamentf 2. What 
does it give ? Is the same trae of those who have soft hones and mus- 
cles 1 1. How does the Mental Temperament differ from the others 7 
What are its signs or peculiarities 1 2. What are the advantages of a 
balance of the Temperaments 1 
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mental power, great activity, great povirer of thought 
and feeling, and dispose a person i6 engage in intel* 
lectual pursuits, or in some active business, which 




requires mental and physical strength. If one of these 
be wanting, there will be a want of balance to the 
mmd, as for example, — 

8. Suppose a person has a very large and active 
Mental Temperament, with small Vital or Motive ; he 
might be very intellectual, and fond of literary pursuits^ 
but would not havb strength of body to carry out his 
plans. This is the reason why those persons who are 
very smart, bright, and precocious, and mature early. 



a. ninitnite the want of baUmoe? What often follows from thitT 
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die yoong; because all their vitality ia expeockd 
through their brain and nervous system. 

4. If a person have large Vital and Motive Tempera* 
ments, with very small Mental, he will have a great many 
animal wants and desires ; his thot^hts will be confined 
mostly to his body, and he will care very little for the 
cultivation of his mind. He will not spend his time in 
hard study and thought, but will be most anxious to 
know ** what he shall eat, and wherewithal he shall be 
clothed.** 

5. Children, I wish you to observe every one whom 
you see, and try whether you can tell what their Tem- 
peraments are. You can understand me when I tell you 
that there is a diffierence between a large, fleshy man, 
and one who is tall, slim, and pale, as well as you can 
understand that there is a difierence between a large 
and small apple, or between a pear, peach, and orange. 
This difierence in individuals, is the difierence in their 
Temperament I do not suppose or think that you will 
always decide correctly ; for older persons, who have 
had much experience, fail frequently. It will teach you, 
however, to observe and learn. 

6. But the Temperam^its alone^ are not sufficient for 
the full development of the organs. They might be 
wdlrbalanced ; yet, if we had no external senses, they 
would be useless, as much as a piece of money is use- 
less wl^n it lies in a heap of rubbish, or a beautifut 
diamond, when imbedded in the rock. I will n^xt ex- 
plain to you, briefiy, what I mean hf the external senses. 



4. What will reflolt from the miion of large Vital and Motire, with 
■mall Mental? 5. What should children do? What can they under 
stand t What is this difference ? Why will children ML in thist What 
good will it do ? 6. What is neceaary beside the Temperaments f Why} 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE EXTERNAL SENSES. 

TuERB ar6 five Senses ; viz., seeing, 'hearing, tasting, 
smelling, and feeling. 

SIGHT. 

The eye is the organ of sight, and is a perfect and 
beautiful apparatus. I have not time to tell you all 
about its construction, or of the many coats by which it 
is surrounded. That it is very delicate, and of the 
greatest importance, is evident from the manner in 
which it is protected. We see that it is situated in a 
socket of hard bone, and has a lid that shuts down over 
it when we sleep, to prevent the particles of dust from 
getting into it. The eyelashes serve the same pur- 
pose when we are awake. 

2. A great number of nerves lead to the eye ; but only 
one assists in giving light, which is called the optic 
nerve. The eyes of some animals are so situated that 
they can turn them in only one direction : but there are 
numerous muscles in the human eye — one to turn it 
upward, another draws it downward, another enables 
us to turn the eye around, or to the side. Hence we 
perceive what advantages we have over many animals. 

8. The tears are secreted by the lachrjrmal gland, 



What if the sabject of chapter twelfth t What are the different eeiitet 1 
I. What is the eye 1 What is said of itf From what is its importanoe 
evident ^ Explain the wise provision. 2. What nerve asdsts sight? How 
^ the eyes of animals differ from those of hnix^an being[s 1 
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jutt behind the eye, and serve to moisten it Sometimes* 
when persons go out firom a lighted room in the even- 
ing, it will at first appear to be very dark, but after they 
have been out a short time, it appears to become lighter 
I will tell you the reason of this — as there can be no 
eSeci without its cause — ^I will first tell you, however, 
that that part which makes one person have blue eyes, 
another black, etc., is called the iris; there is an open- 
ing in this it-is called the pupils through which all the 
rays of light pass to the back part of the eye, called the 
retinOf where a little image is formed of every object 
which we see. This opening in the iris has the power 
of omtracting or shutting, and expanding or opening. 

4. When we are in a room where there is much light, 
the opening is contracted, and if we go out suddenly 
into a dark room, the iris requires a little time to expand 
sufiiciently to enable it to receive all the rays of light 
If we go from a dark room into the light one, our eyes 
experience an unpleasant sensation, because too many 
rays of light pass through the iris, which always ex- 
pands in the dark. 

5. The organ of sight contributes much to our hap- 
piness, and is of as much assistance to us as the win- 
dows are in a house. Without it, we are deprived of 
many enjoyments, and cannot use a number of organs 
of the brain. These, situated around the eyes, are the 
servants of the* eye, and without their master, are com- 
paratively useless. 



3. For what are the tears f • What it tme in regard to oar going from 
a lighted room into the d^? What is the iris ? What is the pupil? What 
is its use 1 What is the purpose of the retiua ? 4. Explain why it is un- 
pleasant for us to go from a 4ark roon^ to ^ |igl^t^ oqe, f^]d the opposite. 
5. What is said of the org^n of sight ? 
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HSABmG. 

1. The ear is the organ of hearing. It has many 
divisions, which I am afraid you would not remember 
if I should tell you. The nerve which conveys impres- 
sions to the brain is called the avditory. The ear has 
no opening into the brain, so that insects which some- 
times find their way into the ear, could not — as many 
suppose— crawl into the head, although they frequently 
produce considerable pain- 

2. By souTid is meant vibrations from the body, which 
reach the ear. When persons speak to us* they pro- 
duce a change or motion in the air, and this change is 
called the vibration; the air which is moved, or the 
vibration, falls ojx the membrane of our ear, thence it is 
conveyed rapidly to the brain, and this we^all sound. 

3. That air is necessary for the passage of sound, has 
been proved by removing all the air from a glass dish 
by means of the air-pump, and then by putting a bell 
into the dish, and trying to ring it. It produces no 
sound, or there is nothing transmitted to our ears. Some 
have supposed that if there were no ear there would be 
no sound. For instance, if a basket of eggs should fall 
from a high hill, when no person was there, it has been 
been thought that no sound would be produced. 

4. Sound travels at the rate of eleven hundred and 
forty-two feet in a second; so that if the sense of 
hearing be not impaired, we can tell the approach of a 



1. What ktfaft organ of hearing? What it its nerve T Cananyintects 
crawl into the head ? Why not 7 2. What is loand f Illaftrate this. 
3. How do we know that air is necessary for sound ? What have some 
iopposed T Give an example. 4. What is the speed of soond ? What 
can we ascertain ? 
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thunder-storm very accurately. We always see the 
flash of lightning first, and if we count the number of 
seconds between the flarii and the report, we shall be 
able to ascertain the distance of the thunder-doud. If 
it were two seconds, then twice elev^i hundred and 
forty-two feet would be the distance ; and so on, of any 
length of time. 

A. Indians can hear at a great distance, by putting 
tbmr ear on the ground. They can tell the approach 
. of an enemy or army, although they may be many miles 
distant 

6. The sense of hearing is a source of great useful- 
ness and enjoyment ; for it is not only pleasant to see 
the faces of our firiends, but it is also agreeable to hear 
the voices of those whom we love ; to hold sweet con- 
verse with them, and to enjoy the harmony and melody 
with wUdi all nature is filled. 



TASTE. 

1. The sense of taste lies in the mucous covering of 
the lips, tongue, cheeks, and throat There are little 
substances cm the tongue which are called papills, 
which assist us very much, and contribute greatly to our 
pleasure when we eat. Some suppose that the gratifi- 
cation produced by food is somewhat dependent on the 
nerves in our teeth. It is well that there are pleasures 
connected with eating ; for if there were none, we should 



4. In what way can we Moertaiii tUff Give the ezample. 5. VtheX 
is and of the hearing of Indians f 6. Of what it this aenae a aooiee, and 
whyf 1. WhereittheaeiMeoflaatetkaatedf What contribntes to our 
pfeaaore in eating f What adrantage la there in the pleaaorea of thia 
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not take sufficient nourishment to mipport digestion and 
the growth of our body. If we had no taste, th^i AB- 
mentiveness could not be gratified* and there would be 
no use for that organ. 

2. This organ is more acute and active in children, 
who gradually lose their strong relish for food as they 
•become older. It is very often a complaint with the 
aged, that they have not good appetites. The taste of 
children is natural, and, if not perverted, would never 
seek stimulants of any kind. This perversion of the 
appetite is the great cause of the unhealthiness of chil- 
dren. The taste is somewhat dependent on the saliva, 
which you have learned is secreted in the mouth. This 
sense is not as active when there is not much of this 
liquid, as when it is more abundant 

3. Hunger and thirst are desires or sensaticms in the 
nerves of the stomach and throat, for the purpose of 
warning us that we must take nourishment When the 
food has been properly digested, and the stomach be- 
comes empty, then we feel a craving desire for food, 
unless the coats of the stomach be diseased, or have 
lost their power. Take care of your sense of taste. 

1. The sense of smell is situated in the mucous mem- 
brane of the nose. Impressions made oa it are convey- 
ed by the olfactory nerve to the brain. By means of it, 
animals which roam through the fields and meadows 



2. In ^Rrbom it ibiB moit actiTef Doef it ooDtinoe? What if Mid of 
Ihii organ in cfaildran, and its penrenionf .On what ii taste depondantf 
3. What are hnnger and diirstf Explain. 1. Where is die sense of smeU 
ntoated? Whatisihenaeof AeolfiMitoiynerTer What does tfaia ieoie 
•■able animals to dol 
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caa detect the difference between poisonous and noxious 
weeds, and {duts fdeasant and agreeable, to the taste. 

2. Animals have this sense quite largely developed. 
Some dogs are able to pursue game which is out of 
sight They can detect the path of their master, and 
will often fdlow his track for miles. In Switzerland, 
where they hare very heavy falls of snow, there is a 
particular kind of dog which the monks send out on 
very stormy nights to hunt for the poor travellers who 
are frequently bewildered by the snow, and are buried 
bttieath it 

8. These dogs find them by smelling^ and scratch 
away the snow, and guide them to the hospitable inns, 
where they are frequently revived after having been 
nearly «5ead from cold; or they will make known to 
those who send them that their assistance is required. 

4. This sense is somewhat under the control of the 
will, for we can inhale the pleasant odors of the rose, or 
we can close our nostrils if an unpleasant odor be pre- 
sodted. The sense of smell, although inferior tQ the 
others, affords us much pleasure and enjoyment, which 
we should not have without it 

TOUCH. 

1. The .sense of feeling or touch is in the skin and 
mucous membranes. The difference between touch and 
feeling, is, that touch is limited to particular parts, most- 
ly in the hand, while feeling extends o\rer the body. If 
we puncture any part of it with a pin, we shall perceive 

2. How can dogi find game f What it a cmtom among the monka of 
Switzoriand ? 3. What asnatanoe are the dogs ? 4. In what way is tfak 
aense nnder the control of tiie will? What does it afibrd ubT 1. Where 
is the sonve of toach 7 What is the difference between tooch and feeling T 
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a sensation in the nerve of that part. I have described 
to you the different layers of the skin in volume one, and 
spoken of the nerves which surround these layers. By 
means of this sense, we are aware of the temperature of 
bodies around us with regard to their heat or cold. 

2. I have given you a short sketch of the different 
senses, and you will perceive ihsX they are the only 
means by which we gain a knowledge of the external 
world ; and that without them we could not develop 
our minds to others. Hence we see that it is not only 
important that we have organs of the brain well bal- 
anced, but that we require temperaments to modify those 
organs ; and that it is equally important that we have 
the external senses in a healthy condition. 

3. In^iew of all that you have learned, what do you 
now intend to do, children? Will you heed all the 
previous^ lessons, reflect on them, improve yourselves, 
take care of your bodies and minds, that you may 
become useful and influential members of society^ 
or will you "bury what talents you possess in the 
earth," forget my instructions, and live on from day 
to day without heeding my advice ? Be careful when 
you decide, to decide correctly — for your own happi- 
ness, your present and future welfare, depend on your 
decision. 

STRIVE TO BE GOOD— GREAT I 

" Great, not Kke Cseaar, stamed with blood. 
But only great as you are good." 



1. What do we perceive by this sense ? 2. What are fhe uses and ad- 
vantages of the external senses? What things are very important? 
8. Either of what two ways, or courses in life will all children porsae ? 
In 'what should yon be very careful ? Why ? What must you all strive 
to be? 
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WORKS 
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NA'TUBAL SCIENCES, 

PDBLTSHCD BT 

FOWL-ERS AND WELLS. 



O. 8. k, L. N. FOWLBR. 

PHRENOLOGY PROVED, ILLUSTRATED, AND AP- 

PLIED, Accompanied by a Chart, EmbraciDg a CoDcise Ele- 
mentary View of Phrenolo^, wi^ Forty -l£ree Illustrative 
Engravings. Thirty -sixth Edition, enlarged and improved. 
12mo. Cloth, $1 00 ; leather, $1 25. 

"This is a Pbactical Staivdahd Work, and may be described as a Complete 
System of the principles and practice of Phrenology, llie antiiors have taken great 
pains to Ulastrate the Science by an innumerable number of focta, which tiiey naTe 
accumulated after years of patient iuyestiffation. Besides important remarks on the 
Temperaments, it contains a description of all llie primAry mental powers, in seven 
different degrees of developement; together with the combinations of the faculties; 
also the location of the organs in the head, with a view of the moral and tiieological 
bearings of the Science. In short; we regard this work as not vaUj the most important 
of any which has before been written on the Science, but as indispensably necessary 
to the Student, who wishes to acqnfare a tiioroug^ knowledge of Phrenological 
Science."— JVev York Rgoiew. 

O. S. FOWLBR. 

HEREDITARY DESCENT : ITS UWS AND FACTS 

APPLIED TO HUMAN IMPROVEMENT. A new and 
improved Edition. lUastrated with Twenty-five Engravings. 
12mo. Cloth, 75 cents ; paper, 50 cents. .. 

" That the physical, mental, and moral qualities are transmissible, no one will deny. 
How importmt, then, that we understand the conditions of the body and mind, which 
produce either favorable or mi&yorable impressions on the yet unborn. The import* 
ance of this subject is immense, and should be examined by vSLy—Literainf Mettenger. 

" This work developes those laws which govem the hereditary tendencies of our 
nature, and-clasaifles undo: their appropriate heads, the diseases which are frequently 
transmitted from parent to offspring, proving conclusiTely, that Insanity, Scrofula^ 
Apoplexy, Consumption, and other diseasei, as well as ^ces, Virtues, Talents or 
Various Kinds, etc., etc, are inherent throughout fiui^lies and natiooa. The ob* 
Ject of the worit is to show how to improve olbpring; by producing qoaUdes the 
most desirable. Every parent should possess a copy."— IMIy Qlobt, 



DR. ANDREW OOMBB. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOLOGY APPLIED TO 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF PHYSICAL ^ND MEN- 
TAL EDUCATION. To which is added Notes and Obser- 
vations, by O. S. Fowler. From the improved Edinburgh 
Edition, with illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

••This work has received the highest degree of q[»probation both In Europe and 
America that it is possible for man to bestow. Messrs. Fowler and Wells oeserv* 



much credit for bringing out the new and improved Edition, which is by fiff superior 
to an others. It is printed on large tjrpe, and should be read by every Man, Woman, 
and Child in the land."— iV. Y, Tribune. 
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FOWLER AND WCLL8' PUBLICATIONS. 



T 



O. S. FOWLBB. 

MEMORY AND INTELLECTUAL IMPBOVE^IENT : 

APPLIED TO SELF-EDUCATION AND JUVENILK 
INSTRUCTION. Twentieth edition, enlarged and improved. 
Widitwenty-iizengraTingt. 12nio. Cloth, 75 cts. : paper, 50 eta. 

**'nie ral^Jaet of Mental aad Pfajrical Edaeatioo !■ begbtaiBg to wttrmet pabUc attexk- 
Mabj of the otd-fiMfatOBedT ijHenu lunro dread^ paMed awaj, and no mora 



• plans hare jet been adopted than tfaoee presented by Mr. 
Th& edeaee of Plirenolog;^ , now eo weu eeteWiehed, afforde xu i|np<utant 

laws of onr bdng. 
te^ and we cordially 
good Baemory eamibc be otttrrated.*^— Anooratje Rtsimo. 



aid ia dereloptag the haman mind, aooording to the natural la^ 
Thii^ tfie work before na la pre-eminately calcalated to promote^ 
reeomaad it to an. A good memory cannoC be ot«rrated.^—I>anoe 



MBt. L. v. FOWLBB. 

FAMILIAR LESSONS ON PHYSIOLOGY AND PHRE- 

NOLOGY: DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH IN SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES'. Illus- 
trated with sixty-five engravings. Stereotyped edition. 12nio. 
Cloth, $1 : school edition, in boards, with embossed leather back, 
75 



** Tlie above are the tiflea of two distinct books, each compkte in itself; ]ret being 
bot parts of one jreat subject, ttiey may be approprtattily classed and studied togetiier. 
llieae woilu are prepared for, and adapted to, the coniprehension of children, and 
we h(^ to aee diem immediately adopted as text books in nil oar common schools. 
The natural languafe of each organ is illu8tr-«t<Ml by beautitul wood cutSt and the 
books are brourat out in a style well adapted to the famtJv circle, as well as the 
tehocl room."— TVaeAsrs* mnd FmrenU' Companion. 

** We acknowledge having drawn many precious hinti from their pages, l^ which we 
haf e been eaablod to oorreot amne important errors. A sini^ leaf from these woite 
ia worth a maUon jeBow-covered novela."— Fsnarnu PkeuUx, 

t^ TIm pries sfPfcjiio h g y , «km:p odMoo, is It oenta; Phnoolofnr, do., W caaU 



L. v. FOWLEB. 

MARRIAGE: ITS HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY; 

WITH A PHRENOLOGICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL 
EXPOSITION OF THE FUNCTIONS AND QUALI- 
FICATIONS FOR HAPPY MARRIAGES. Twelfth edi- 
tion, amply, illustrated with engravings. 12mo. Cloth, 50 cents : 
paper, d7<l cents. 

*'It contains a f^ account of the marriage forms and ceremonies of all nations and 
trlbea, from the earUeat histoij, down to thejHnasent time, some of which are curious, 
and extremely htteresting. As a matter of history, we deem it worthy a place in 
erery public and prirate mnrar^. Beaides the history, a phonological and phTsiological 
•zposttion of tho male and female organisations are fully giren; also^ iltustranona 
showing what temperaments are Inf nature beat adapted to each other- Those who 
hsTe not yet entered into the matninonial rdationa, should read this book, ai^ those 
who hare, may prt^t by a perusal. An ezoeUrat presoit for eiOiw sex."— JK T, 
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FOWLER AND WELLS' PUBLICATIONS. 



O. S. FOWLER. 

KELIGION, NATURAL AND REVEALED : OR THE 

NATURAL THEOLOGY AND MORAL BEARINGS 
OF PHRENOLOGY, Including the Doctrines Tuuglit nnd 
Duties Inculcated thereby, compared with those enjoined in the 
Scriptures, together with a Phrenological Exposition of the Doc- 
trines of a Future State, Materialism, Holiness, Sins, RewHi-ds. 
Punishments, Depravity, a Change of Heart, Will, Foreordina- 
tion, and Fatalism. Tenth Edition, enlarged and improved. 
8vo. Cloth, 75 cents ; paper, 50 cents. 

*' Tlie momentoiu inquiry, ' What is the true religion f is answered in this work, 
by showing what religious creeds and practices harmonize, and what conflict, witii 
the nature of man, as unfolded by this Science. If ever our various religious opinions 
are to be brought into harmonious action, it must be done tiuroug^ the instrumentali^ 
of Phrenological Scienoe."~Cikristii>» Freeman, 



BT THE SAME AUTHOR. 

PHYSIOLOGY, ANIMAL AND MENTAL; APPIIED TO 

THE PRESERVATION AND RESTORATION OF 
HEALTH OF BODY AND POWER OF MIND. 
With Twenty-six Engravipgs on Wood. 12mo. Cloth, 75 
cents ; mail edition, 50 cents. 

** TUB wHl be found a more valuable work for the use of the people generally, than 
any other which has yet been written. It is free from techmcalities, and may be 
easily understood and applied by every individual The whole subject of Physiology 
is thoroughly examined, and all the necessary information relative to our physicid 
well-being imparted. 

**The author takes strong grounds against tlie use of Tobacco, Tea, Cofiise, Liquo^ 
and stimulant ingredients generally. Those portions relating to the effects of different 
kinds df food on the body and mind are particularly valuaUe. The causes and cure 
of Consumption should be read by every youth in the land. By understanding the 
laws of life and healtii contained in this work, much agony and suflering misht be 
avoided, and many valuable lives prolonged. Although but recently pubUshed, this 
work has already passed through •several editions."— iSTttnC's Merchant'* Magatiiu. 



BT THE SAME AUTHOR. 

SELF-CULTURE AND PERFECTION OF CHARAC- 

TER ; INCLUDING THE MANAGEMENT OF 
YOUTH. Improved Stereotyped Edition. 12m0. Cloth, 75 
cents ; paper, 50 cents. 

** Self mads ok nxvsk biads/' is the motto of tiie author. This is a capital work, 
■nd-in our opinion the best of ttie kind in the English language. It is really a gem. 
No individual can read a page of it without being improved thereby. We wish it 
were in the hands of every young man and woman in America, or even the world. 
The great beauty of this work consists in tiie fact, that it tells us how to cultivate or 
restrain tiie organs of the brain, and establish an equilibrium. With this work, in 
connection with Phtsioloot, Animal and Mental, and Mkmokt and Intkixkct- 
VAL iMPKovxafCNT, we may become fully acquainted with ourselves, (they being 
related to each other,) comprehending as they do, the whole man. We advise all 
tp reftd these works."— CbiiMMm School Advocate. 
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FOWLER AND WELLS' PUBLICATIONS. 



DR. J. a. 8PUBZBBI1C 

EDUCATION: FOUNDED ON THE NATURE OF 

MAN; WITH AN APPENDIX BY S. R. WELLS. 
Containing an illastnited description of the Temperaments, and 
a l^ef aiwlysis of all the Phrenological Organs. With a por- 
trait of the author. 12mo. Embossed muslin, 75 cents ; mail 
edition, 50 cents. 

*' We regnrd thii volame m one of tiie moat important duit hat been offered to the 
pablic for many years. Erery page ia pregnant with inatruction of aolenm import ; 
and we would mat it were Ine tMrt book, tiie great and aorereign guide, of erery 
male and female in the land, witii whom reats the reapooaibility of rearing or educating 
a child.'*— Boat iUi. mud Surg. Jour. 

** It ia worth its weight in gold."— >.8«ef»iiv QaxMe, 

** We hope aoon toaee it introduced into aH the libraries, public and priTate. Tbe 
beantiiul s^le in whkh it is pubUahed, rendera it in erery way suitable for a pmsa- 
KNT, nor could a more taluablb ooe be giren."— JV* Y. Stmt JtmmaL 



AFFROYBD BT FOWLBB AHD WBLLS. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL BUST. DE8I6NBD ESPECIAltY 

FOR LEARNERS t Showing the exact location of all the 
Organs of the Brain fully developed, which will enable every 
one to study the science without an instructor. It may be pack- 
ed and sent with safety, by express, or as freight, (not by mail,) 
to any part of the globe. Price, including box for packing, 
only $1 25. 

**This is one of tiie most ingenious inyentioDs of the age. A cast made of plaster 
ol Paris, the sixe of the human head, on which the exact location of each of the 
Phranological oraans ia represented fully dereloped, witii aU tiie divisions and 
claasMcanons. IwMe who cannot obtain the serrices of a profeasor, may learn in a 
rery abort time, firom thia modd head, the whole acience ot Phrenology, so far as tlie 
location of the organa Is oonoemed.'*— iV. T. Dailf Sun, 



RBV. JOHN BOVBB DODS. 

LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF MESMER- 
ISM AND CLAIRVOYANCE. With instruction in ito 
process and practical application. Illus'trated with a likeness 
of the author in the act of producing magnetic sleep. Now and 
' enlarged edition. 12mo. Muslin erabcSsed, 50 cents : cheap 
edition, only 25 cents. 

- The KKsrrs of the work may be faiferred from this fact : an audience ot oyn 
TWO THOUSAND PXOPI.S, composed of the most intelligent citizens of New England, 
was held six evenings in succession, chained in the moat profound sflence, listening 
to these truly philosophical lectures, and wifnewaing surgical operations without pain ; 
and other experiments, at once convincing, and fml of great practical utiliQr to every . 
human being. 

•*Thi8 work has been recently republished in England, and has been favorably 
received by the most scientific men of^Europe." 
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